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Dedication. 


TO    THE    RIGHT    HUNOTJRABLK 

LORD  FORBES 

I    DEDICATE   THIS    LITTLE   BOOK, 

IN    GRATEFUL    RECOGNITION   OF   HIS    MANY    BENEFACTIONS 

AND    OTHER   SERVICES   RENDERED   TO    THE 

SCOTTISH   CHURCH. 


PREFACE. 


IN  issuing  the  second  part  of  "  A  Popular  Handbook 
of  Liturgies,"  the  Author  desires  to  apologise  for  the 
delay  of  the  publication,  which  has  been  chiefly  due  to 
illness.  He  wishes  again  to  say  that  the  book  lays  no 
claim  to  original  Liturgical  research.  It  is  simply 
an  attempt  to  gather  up  results  which  have  been 
obtained  by  writers  of  more  learning  and  leisure,  and 
to  present  them  in  a  popular  form.  His  sole  object 
and  desire  is  to  promote  a  wider  and  more  general 
knowledge  of  Liturgies  among  the  members  of  the 
Church.  On  a  subject  so  complicated  and  multi 
farious  it  is  very  difficult  to  escape  inaccuracies, 
and  the  Author  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  correc 
tions  or  criticisms. 

November,  1897. 
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PART  SECOND. 


IN  Part  First  of  this  tractate  we  discussed  the  origin, 
history,  and  structure  of  Liturgies ;  but  chiefly  with 
reference  to  those  of  the  East.  I  endeavoured  to 
show  that,  amid  some  variations,  there  is  a  close 
similarity,  in  structure  and  form,  among  the  numerous 
Liturgies  of  the  East.  In  examining  those  of  the 
West,  I  hope  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  in  these 
also  a  substantial  likeness,  although  there  are  greater 
differences  in  detail. 

It  is  usual  to  group  these  Liturgies  under  two 
heads,  viz.,  Eoman  and  Gallicau ;  but,  for  greater 
distinctness,  I  prefer  to  divide  the  Gallican  family 
into  three,  viz.,  the  Gallican  proper,  or  the  Liturgy 
of  Ancient  Gaul ;  the  Mozarabic,  of  Spain ;  and  the 
Ambrosian,  of  Milan.  We  have  thus  a  fourfold 
division  of  Western  Liturgies : — (1)  the  Eoman ; 
(2)  the  Mozarabic;  (3)  the  Gallican;  (4)  the 
Ambrosian. 
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I.  THE  ROMAN  LITURGY. 

Great  obscurity  rests  on  the  question,  what  was  the 
Liturgical  rite  of  the  Koman  Church  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  any  historical  con 
nection  between  the  Roman  Missal  now  in  use  and 
the  primitive  Liturgy  of  Rome.  I  quote  the  follow 
ing  remarkable  statement  from  the  Dublin  Review : — 
"  In  the  days  when  the  first  Christian  missionaries, 
travelling  along  the  great  Roman  roads,  carried  with 
them  into  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  primitive  Eucharistic 
Ritual,  which  was,  at  that  time,  common  to  Rome,  with 
the  Churches  of  the  East,  this  Liturgy  contained,  as  the 
Liturgies  of  the  East  to  this  day  contain,  no  variable 
prayers,  but  one  and  the  same  unchanging  formulary, 
probably  the  same  in  substance  which  has  been  pre 
served  in  the  viii.  Book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu 
tions,  was  employed  in  every  celebration  of  the  Sacred 
Mystery."  The  same  writer  says  in  another  place : 
"  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  Roman  Canon  is, 
as  regards  details,  primitive.  Like  other  portions  of 
the  Roman  rite,  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  gradual  pro 
cess  of  Liturgical  development  and  reconstruction." 

Mr  Hammond,  in  his  very  useful  Liturgical  work, 

contends    that    it    was    in    all    probability  a  Greek 

Liturgy,  i.e.,  written  in  Greek  ;  and,  in  support  of  this 

opinion,  he  refers  to  "  Dean  Milman  as  an  historian, 

to  De  Rossi  as  an  antiquarian,  and  to  Bishop  Westcott 

as  a  critic."     He  quotes  the   following  from   Dean 

tianity^ris"  Milman  : — "  For  some  considerable  [it  cannot  but  be 

chap.i.p.32.  an  indefinable]  part  of  the  first  three  centuries,  the 
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Christian  Church  of  Eome,  and  most,  if  not  all,  the 
Churches  of  the  West,  were,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
Greek  Colonies.  Their  language  was  Greek,  their 
organisation  Greek,  their  writers  Greek,  their  Scrip 
tures  Greek,  and  many  vestiges  and  traditions  show 
that  their  ritual  and  their  Liturgy  was  Greek." 1  Mr 
Hammond  adds :  "  Certainly  if  the  Church  of  this 
period  were  as  thoroughly  Greek  as  Dean  Milman 
believes,  its  Liturgy  must  have  been  Greek ;  and,  if 
so,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  it  would  follow 
the  Oriental  type  rather  than  that  of  the  Eoman  of 
later  times.  At  all  events,  no  traces  remain  of  any 
Greek  Liturgies  similar  to  the  later  Eoman,  and 
actually  we  have  from  Justin  Martyr,  writing  from 
Eome  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  century,  a 
description  of  a  Liturgy  which  tallies  very  closely 
with  the  Clementine  (an  Oriental)  Liturgy.  It  would 
be  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  early 
Church,  and  would  be  a  transference  of  the  nine 
teenth-century  ideas  back  into  the  second  and  third 
to  imagine  that  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  great  means 
bond,  and  symbol  of  unity,  was  celebrated  in  different 
languages  in  the  same  Church,  for  two  different  sets 
of  Christians,  Greek-speaking  and  Latin-speaking,  and 
according  to  different  rites.  If  any  difficulty  be  felt 
with  regard  to  the  native  or  Latin-speaking  members 
of  the  Eoman  Church,  it  may  be  remembered,  first, 

1  A  Liturgy,  bearing  the  name  of  S.  Peter,  was  published  in 
Antwerp  (1587)  by  William  Linden,  Bishop  of  Ghent ;  but  it  is  re 
garded  as  spurious  by  a  general  consensus  of  competent  authorities. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  melange  of  the  Liturgy  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Roman  Missal,  bearing  the  Pro-anaphora  of  the  former  and  the  Canon 
of  the  latter. 
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that  Greek,  as  a  language  of  communication,  was  far 
more  widely  understood  among  the  subjects  of  the 
early  Eoman  Empire  than  is  often  realised;  and 
further,  we  should  only  have  another  instance  of 
what  we  have  already  seen  was  the  case  in  the 
Syrian  and  Coptic  Churches,  in  which  a  Greek 
Hammond's  Liturgy  was  used  before  the  adoption  of  the  vernacu- 

"Lit."lxix,    .  fot7.        „ 

ixx.  lar  service. 

If  there  had  been  any  important  difference  between 
the  Eoman  and  the  Eastern  Liturgies  of  the  sub- 
Apostolic  period,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find 
some  reference  to  it.  We  have  accounts  of  differ 
ences  between  the  two  Churches  on  other  points,  but 
we  have  no  trace  of  any  Liturgical  diversity.  One 
question  in  dispute  between  them  was  the  time  of 

A.D.  165-173.  the  observance  of  Easter.  During  the  Pontificate  of 
Anicetus,  S.  Polycarp,  the  Martyr-Bishop  of  Smyrna, 
visited  Borne  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconcilia 
tion  on  this  vexed  question.  No  agreement  was 
obtained,  but  charity  was  preserved ;  and,  as  a  token 
of  peace,  the  Pope  requested  S.  Polycarp  to  celebrate 
the  Eucharist.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  jealous 
care  with  which  the  Eoman  Pontiffs  have,  for  the 
most  part,  maintained  their  own  Liturgical  rites,  and 
their  efforts,  in  many  cases  only  too  successful,  to 
impose  them  on  other  churches,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  national  or  local  use,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
Anicetus  would  have  approved  of  the  celebration  in 
his  own  church  of  a  Liturgy  which  differed  from  the 
Roman  in  any  important  matter.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Smyrnsean  Bishop 
would  celebrate  by  the  rite  to  which  he  was  accus- 
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tomed.  The  natural  inference  is  that  there  was  no 
material  difference  between  the  Liturgies  used  in 
Rome  and  Smyrna. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Eoman  Liturgy  has  no 
certain  history  prior  to  the  times  of  the  Popes  SS. 
Gelasius,  Leo,  and  Gregory.  There  are  traditions 
which  ascribe  certain  portions  of  the  Liturgy  to 
Eoman  Bishops  of  an  earlier  date,  and  which  may 
be  mentioned,  although  they  possess  no  reliable 
authority.  They  are  these  : — (a)  that  Alexander  see  Gran- 
(109-119)  combined  the  history  of  the  Passion  with  anciennes  * 
the  prayers  of  the  priest  when  Masses  were  cele-  p! 
brated ;  (b)  that  Telesphorus  (124-139)  ordered  that 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  should  be  sung  at  the  Sacrifice 
on  the  night  of  the  Nativity;  (c)  that  Celestine 
(422-432)  directed  the  Psalms  of  David  to  be  sung, 
in  addition  to  the  reading  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles  and 
the  Gospels,  before  the  Sacrifice.  The  same  Pope 
is  stated  to  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Bishops  of 
France,  in  which  he  speaks  of:  "Prayers  used  all 
over  the  world  and  in  the  whole  Catholic  Church, 
with  groanings  and  supplications,  that  faith  may  be 
given  to  unbelievers  ;  that  idolaters  may  be  converted 
from  the  errors  of  their  impiety ;  that  the  veil  may 
be  taken  from  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  and  the  light 

'  O 

of  truth  may  shine  upon  them ;  that  heretics  may 
repent  and  schismatics  be  restored;  that  penitence 
may -be  granted  to  the  lapsed,  and  the  gate  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  opened  to  catechumens."1 

1  Prayers  such  as  these  are  found  in  the  Roman  Missal  for 
Good  Friday  ;  and  are  supposed,  by  the  Abbe  Duchesne  and  others, 
to  have  been  used  more  frequently  in  the  early  Roman  Church. 
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The  earliest  authentic  reference  to  the  Eoman 
Liturgy  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I. 
(prior  to  S.  Celestine,  402-417)  to  Decentius, 
Bishop  of  Eugubium  in  Umbria,  in  which  this  Pope 
affirms  that :  "  If  all  churches  had  observed  the 
practices  handed  down  by  the  Apostles,  there  would 

Grancoias,  have  been  no  diversity  of  rites."  He  refers  to  S. 
Peter  as  the  author  of  the  Liturgical  rites  which 
he  identifies  with  those  of  the  Eoman  Church.  He 
adds,  strangely  enough  :  "  It  is  especially  manifest 
that  in  all  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  Sicily,  the 
churches  appointed  nothing  but  what  S.  Peter  and 
his  successors  ordained."  Le  Brun  has  the  following 

vol.  ii.  p.  remark  on  this  extraordinary  statement : — "  This  con 
formity  is  hardly  found  even  in  Africa  and  Italy." 
I  may  add  the  comment  of  the  Abbe  Duchesne  on 
the  Pope's  statement :  "  Yet,  however  strange  the 
fact  may  appear,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  time 
of  Pope  Innocent,  the  Eoman  Liturgical  use  was  not 
the  only  one  in  the  West  or  even  in  Italy.  The 
Bishop  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed  was  Bishop 
of  Eugubium  in  Umbria,  belonging  to  the  Metro 
politan  diocese  of  the  Pope  ;  and  therefore,  being  a 
direct  suffragan  of  the  Pope  as  Metropolitan,  he  had 
special  reasons  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  Eome, 
and  yet  he  was  tempted  to  introduce  others.  The 
Eoman  use  was  attacked  on  its  own  ground."  It  is 
certain  that  at  the  period  when  Pope  Innocent  wrote, 
the  Gallican  Liturgy  was  the  use  of  Gaul,  the 
Mozarabic  of  Spain,  the  Ambrosian  of  Milan  and 
North  Italy,  while  at  Eavenna  and  Aquileia  there 
were  variations  from  the  Eoman  use. 
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From  this  correspondence  it  would  appear  that  the 
Eoman  differed  from  other  Western  Liturgies  as  to 
the  place  assigned  to  the  "  Kiss  of  Peace  "  and  to  the 
diptychs  or  memorials  of  the  living  and  departed. 
In  both  the  Galilean  and  Mozarabic  rites,  these  are 
placed  after  the  Offertory  or  first  Oblation  and  before 
the  "  Sursum  Corda  " ;  while,  in  the  Eoman  Liturgy, 
the  commemoration  of  the  living  and  departed  had 
place  in  the  Canon,  and  the  Kiss  of  Peace  after  the 
Consecration. 

There  is  another  reference  to  the  Eoman  Liturgy  LC  Brun, 
in  a  letter  written  by  Pope  Vigilius  (540-555)  to  a  m  "' P' 
Spanish  Bishop,  Profuturus  of  Braga.  The  letter 
was  written  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  which  the 
Bishop  of  Braga  had  made  as  to  the  Liturgical 
practice  of  the  Eoman  Church.  The  Pope  replied : 
"  The  Eoman  Liturgy  contains  one  tenor,  or  order  of 
prayer,  by  which  the  gifts  are  consecrated,  which 
order  is  always  to  be  observed,  whatever  may  be  the 
season  or  solemnity ;  but  at  the  Paschal  season, 
the  Ascension,  Pentecost,  the  Epiphany,  and  Festivals 
of  the  Saints,  some  special  prayers  or  clauses  are 
added.  We  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Canon,  with 
the  additions  which  we  have  made,  assuring  you 
that  we  have  received  it  from  Apostolic  tradition." 

The  next  reference  to  this  Liturgy  is  given  us  by 
John  the  deacon,  in  his  life  of  S.  Gregory.  He  tells 
us  that  this  Pope  made  an  important  addition  to  the  iua.,  pp. 
Canon.  At  the  end  of  the  prayer  which  commences 
"  Hanc  igitur  "  he  added  these  words :  "  Dispose  our 
days  in  Thy  peace  ;  rescue  us  from  eternal  damnation, 
and  command  us  to  be  numbered  among  the  flock  of 
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Thine  elect."  This  Pope  made  another  Liturgical 
change  by  placing  the  fraction  and  commixture 
after  the  Our  Father.  Before  his  time  both  had 
place  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer  of  the  Canon,  just 
before  the  Our  Father;  and  the  same  arrangement 
exists  in  the  Gallican,  Mozarabic,  and  Ambrosian 
rites.  The  narrative  concerning  these  changes  has 
a  curious  interest.  S.  Gregory,  before  his  elevation 
to  the  papacy,  was  for  some  time  resident  in  Con 
stantinople,  as  Apocrisarius  or  Ambassador  of  the 
Pope.  Whether  on  this  or  on  other  grounds,  the 
Christians  of  Sicily  accused  the  Pope  of  making 
these  and  other  changes  out  of  deference  to  the  See 
of  Constantinople.  The  other  changes  had  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  Alleluia,  the  Kyrie,  and  the  vest 
ments  of  the  sub-deacon.  These  the  Pope  rebuts 
as  unfounded,  though  he  admits  the  change  in  the 
position  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  defends  it  on  the 
following  grounds  : — "We  therefore  say  the  Our  Father 
immediately  after  the  prayer  [i.e.,  the  Canon],  because 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Apostles  to  consecrate  the  Host 
of  the  Oblation  according  to  the  same  prayer,  and  it 
seemed  extremely  unfitting  that  we  should  say  over 
the  Oblations,  a  prayer  which  a  Scholasticus  had  made, 
and  not  say  over  His  Body  and  Blood  that  same  prayer 
which  our  Eedeemer  had  composed."  These  words 
have  occasioned  considerable  difficulty  to  liturgiolo- 
gists.  Some  have  taken  them  to  imply  that  the 
Apostles  consecrated  the  Eucharist  by  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  alone.  But  the  words  used  by  S. 
Gregory,  "  according  to  the  same  prayer,"  have  a  tinge 
of  ambiguity.  Some  have  thought  that  the  words 
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may  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  Apostles  never 
consecrated  the  Eucharist  without  using  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  But  this  interpretation  is  very  doubtful, 
since,  in  a  Liturgy  which  is  undoubtedly  very  primi 
tive  and  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the  earliest  bishops 
of  Eome,  S.  Clement,  this  prayer  is  not  found ;  while 
in  Justin  Martyr's  Apology,  which  contains  the  earliest 
authentic  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
there  is  no  mention  of  this  prayer.  The  words  in  the 
Apology  which  seem  to  apply  most  directly  to  the 
Consecration,  are  these :  "  The  President  says  the 
prayer  of  Thanksgiving  or  Blessing  of  more  than 
ordinary  length."  The  Abbe  Gueranger  conjectures  ".institu- 
that  the  word  "  consecrate  "  was  used  by  S.  Gregory  Liturgies, 
to  signify  certain  ritual  acts  done  after  the 
actual  consecration,  and  before  the  Communion,  e.g., 
the  words  used  in  the  earliest  Eoman  Orders  and 
retained  in  the  present  Missal  at  the  Commixture : 
"  May  this  Commixture  and  Consecration  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  be  made  to  us  who  receive  for 
life  eternal."  But  this  mode  of  escape  from  the 
difficulty  cannot  be  accepted,  as  S.  Gregory's  words 
clearly  refer  to  the  actual  consecration.  Le  Brun 
meets  the  difficulty  boldly  by  saying :  "  The  learned 
Bishop  made  a  slip"  ("  mot  tchappt").  Duchesne 
has  this  remark :  "  In  spite  of  the  authority  of  these 
words,  one  is  not  bound  to  believe  that  the  Apostolic 
Liturgy  knew  no  other  formula  than  the  Pater ;  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  S.  Gregory  thought  so." 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  Koman 
Sacramentaries.  By  a  Sacramentary  is  intended  a 
book  which  included  those  parts  of  the  Mass  which 
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were  said  by  the  celebrant  at  the  Altar,  but  did  not 
contain  the  Epistles,  Gospels,  Graduals,  Antiphons,  or 
Introits,  which  were  variable,  and  were  said  or  sung 
by  others  than  the  celebrant.  These  Sacramentaries 
bear  the  names  of  SS.  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Gregory. 
I  will  take  the  last  first,  as  being  purely  Roman  ;  while 
the  Gelasian  has  some  Gallican  admixtures.  There 
are  three  different  Codices  of  the  Gregorian  book  :  one 
LeBnm,  published  at  Rome  by  Pamelius,  Canon  of  Bruges,  in 
155!  1571 ;  another  at  Rome  (in  1597)  by  Angelus  Rocca, 

Sacristan  of  Clement  VIII. ;  and  a  third  put  forth  in 
1692  by  Hugo  Menardus,  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  S.  Maur  on  the  Loire,  which  was  taken 
from  a  MS.  of  S.  Eligius,  Bishop  of  Noyau  in  the  VII. 
century  (648).  The  last  codex  was  enriched  with  pre 
face  and  notes  by  the  editor.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
VIII.  century  Pope  Hadrian  sent  a  letter  to  Charle 
magne,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a  request  of  the 
Emperor  that  the  Pope  would  send  a  copy  of  the 
Sacramentary  arranged  by  S.  Gregory.  The  Pope  sent 
the  book  by  John,  a  monk,  and  Abbot  of  Ravenna, 
see  This  book  probably  included  only  those  parts  which 

Duchesne,  ^e  sajd  ^y  the  priest  at  the  Altar,  but  not  the 
variable  portions  sung  by  the  choir.  All  the  churches 
of  Gaul  were  required  to  make  this  text  the  basis  of 
their  Liturgical  use  ;  but,  in  many  cases,  it  was  com 
bined  with  the  Missals  previously  in  use  in  Gaul, 
chiefly  the  Gelasian,  which  was  of  French  origin. 
The  Gregorian  Sacramentary  contains  (a)  the  ordinary 
and  canon,  so  far  as  the  Agnus  Dei ;  (b)  the  collects, 
prefaces,  and  other  variable  parts  for  days  of  feast, 
which  were  said  by  the  celebrant.  The  codex  com- 
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mences  with  the  Christmas  Eve  service,  and  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  year;  the  Missse  for 
Advent  being  placed  at  the  end.  There  are  no 
Masses  for  the  Sundays  between  Epiphany  and  Lent, 
nor  between  Easter  and  Advent.  The  proper  of  the 
seasons  contains  services  for  Advent,  Christmas,  Lent, 
Paschal  Week,  Ascension,  Pentecost,  and  the  Ember 
seasons.  The  Eeasts  of  the  Saints  are  set  down  in 
irregular  order  in  the  midst  of  the  movable  feasts, 
but  the  course  of  the  Lent  and  Paschal  services  is 
uninterrupted.  The  Abbe  Duchesne  has  pointed 
out  that  this  Sacramentary  is  a  book  intended  for  use 
only  in  Eome,  and  contains  such  prayers  as  belonged 
to  the  ceremonies  over  which  the  Pope  presided ;  but 
is  not  suited  for  the  Eoman  rites  in  other  places.  It 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  Services  of  the  Stations, 
which  were,  for  the  most  part,  appointed  by  this  Pope ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  Sundays  and  other  feasts 
which  were  not  Station  days,  are  omitted.  The  book 
contains  much  of  a  date  later  than  the  time  of  S. 
Gregory,  e.g.,  the  festival  commemorating  his  death. 
There  are  other  additions  of  a  later  date,  viz.,  services 
for  Ash  Wednesday  and  the  three  following  days,  the 
Stations  for  the  Thursdays  in  Lent  (which  were 
appointed  by  Pope  Gregory  II.),  the  festivals  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
which  were  introduced  during  the  VII.  century. 

A  few  words  should  now  be  said  concerning  the 
Gelasian  and  Leonine  Sacramentaries.  The  Ponti 
ficate  of  S.  Gelasius  extended  from  492  to  496  ;  but 
the  book  which  bears  his  name  contains  much  of  a 
later  date  than  his  own  age  and  even  that  of  S. 
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Gregory.  The  MS.  was  preserved  in  a  collection 
of  Sacramentaries  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  S. 
Maur  on  the  Loire.  When  the  Abbey  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  remains  of  the  library,  which  escaped 
destruction,  were  carried  to  Paris,  and  this  Sacra- 
mentary  passed  into  the  hands  of  Senator  Paul 
Petau,  and  afterwards  found  its  way  into  the  library 
of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  was  eventually  con- 
lrunepp  veved  to  Eome.  It  was  examined  by  Morinus  and 
152-154.  Cardinal  Bona,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as  a 
representative  of  the  Sacramentary  attributed  to  S. 
Gelasius.  It  was  published  in  Eome  by  Cardinal 
Thomasius  in  1680,  under  the  title  "  Liber  Sacra- 
mentorum  Eomanae  Ecclesise."  The  codex  was 
republished  by  Muratori  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
"  Liturgia  Eomana  Vetus,"  and  he  attached  to  it  the 
name  of  Gelasius.  The  earliest  published  edition  of 
the  MS.  is  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  VII.  or  the 
beginning  of  the  VIII.  century.  Soon  after,  two  other 
ifuchesne  MSS.  were  discovered  in  tne  Abbeys  of  Eeichenau 
P  124-  '  and  S.  Gall.  The  dates  assigned  to  these  are  the  VIII. 
and  IX.  century.  The  name  of  Gelasius  is  not 
attached  to  either  of  these  MSS. ;  but  is  affixed  to 
the  codex  published  by  Muratori  and  Thomasius. 
The  Abbe*  Duchesne  is  of  opinion  that  the  only 
authority  for  assigning  this  Pope's  name  to  the  book 
is  derived  from  tradition.  Other  authorities  are 
quoted  as  attributing  portions  of  the  Missal,  at  least, 
to  S.  Gelasius.  These  are  Gennadius,  Priest  of 
Marseilles  at  the  close  of  the  V.  century;  the 
"  Liber  Pontificalis  " ;  Walafrid  Strabo,  who  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  IX.  century,  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  S.  Gall ;  and  John  the  deacon,  in  his  Life  of 
S.  Gregory.  The  Sacramentary  is  supposed  by  Mr 
Wilson  (in  his  edition  of  the  Missal),  following  the 
Abbe  Duchesne,  to  have  been  written  in  the  end  of 
the  VII.  or  the  beginning  of  the  VIII.  century.  It 
was  written  for  the  use  of  some  Church  in  the 
Frankish  dominion,  possibly  for  the  Abbey  of  S. 
Denis.  It  was  probably  at  the  first  purely  Roman, 
but  when  used  in  France  it  was  combined  with  parts 
of  the  Gothic  Missal,  and  thus  became  much 
Gallicanised.  Its  introduction  into  France  was  prior 
to  the  time  when  Pope  Hadrian,  at  Charlemagne's 
request,  sent  there  the  Gregorian  book.  It  has  no 
mention  of  any  Eoman  basilica,  nor  is  there  any 
local  Roman  reference.1  There  are  prayers  for  the 
Frankish  Kings  in  the  place  where  the  Hadrian 
Sacramentary  has  prayers  only  for  the  Pope.  Other 
marks  of  similarity  between  this  Sacramentary  and 
the  Gallican  use  are  found — (a)  in  the  order  of  the 
Ordination  Services ;  (b)  the  distribution  of  Feasts ; 
(c)  the  term  "  Post  clausum  Paschas,"  applied  to  the 
Sundays  between  Easter  and  Pentecost ;  (d)  in  possess 
ing  the  Feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross  and  the 
Passion  of  S.  John  Baptist,  which  are  not  in  the 
Gregorian.  There  are  other  differences  between  the 
two  Sacramentaries,  e.g.,  in  the  Gelasian  there  is  a 
plurality  of  collects  at  each  Mass ;  in  the  Gregorian 
only  one.  The  Gelasian  has  three  Masses  on  Holy 

1  About  the  year  800  the  Filioque  was  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed, 
but  the  clause  is  not  found  in  this  Sacramentary ;  and,  therefore,  it 
must  have  been  written  before  that  date.  Also  the  Mass  of  the  5th 
Feria  (that  is  Thursday)  in  Lent,  which  was  instituted  by  Pope 
Gregory  II.,  is  not  found  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary. 
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Thursday :  (a)  for  the  Eeconciliation  of  Penitents ; 
(b)  for  the  Benediction  of  Oils;  (c)  for  the  Office 
of  the  Evening ;  while  in  the  Gregorian  there  is 
only  one  Mass  for  the  day.1  The  reservation  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  made  on  Good  Friday  included,  in 
the  Gelasian  use,  both  kinds ;  while  in  the  Gregorian, 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  only  was  reserved. 

The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  is  divided  into  three 
books  (libri)  or  parts :  the  first  is  entitled  "  Ordo 
de  Anni  Circulo,"  and  contains  services  for  the 
chief  Festivals,  beginning  with  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity,  and  the  Sundays  from  Lent  to  Pentecost. 
It  contains  Masses  for  the  Ordinations  of  Sub-deacons, 
Deacons,  and  Priests,  used  during  the  first  week 
of  Lent.  On  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
Sundays  of  Lent,  Masses  were  said,  entitled  "  Pro 
Scrutinio,"  on  behalf  of  catechumens  who  were  pre 
paring  for  baptism  on  Easter  Eve.  On  the  seventh 
feria  in  Passion  Week  and  on  the  fifth  in  the 
Holy  Week  there  are  special  prayers  and  bene 
dictions  over  these  catechumens ;  also  an  exposition 
of  the  Gospels,  which  is  entitled  "  Apertio  aurium" 
or  the  opening  of  the  ears,  where  the  words 
of  Ezekiel,  describing  the  faces  of  the  four  living 
creatures  which  he  saw  in  vision,  are  applied  to  the 
Evangelists.  The  "  face  of  a  man "  is  given  to  S. 
Matthew,  "because  he  begins  his  Gospel  with  the 

1  "  Missa  Vespertina,"  or  Evening  Mass,  was  the  Mass  celebrated 
in  Lent  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  and  other  fasting  days.  The 
reason  of  this  late  celebration  was  that  the  fast,  which  was  strictly 
observed  till  the  afternoon  or  evening,  either  three  or  six  o'clock,  was 
not  broken  till  after  the  Mass.  On  other  days  the  celebration  was 
in  the  morning  and  was  termed  the  "  Missa  Matutina." 
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genealogy  of  our  Lord ;  the  face  of  a  lion  is  assigned 
to  S.  Mark,  who  begins  his  Gospel,  saying,  '  A  voice 
as  from  a  wilderness/  or  because  he  reigns  uncon- 
quered ;  the  face  of  an  ox  is  given  to  S.  Luke  because, 
after  the  likeness  of  an  ox,  our  Saviour  was  offered  in 
sacrifice;  S.  John  has  the  likeness  of  the  eagle, 
since  he  sought  after  things  exceeding  high,  for  he 
says  :  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God  and  the  Word  was  God.'"  The 
"  Traditio  Symboli"  or  the  giving  of  the  Creed  to 
the  catechumens  elected  for  baptism,  was  observed 
towards  the  end  of  Lent.  The  Creed  which  is  used 
is  the  Nicene  or  Constantinopolitan,  without  the 
Filioque.  An  acolyte,  holding  one  of  the  elect,  i.e., 
one  of  those  to  be  baptised,  says  the  Creed  first  in 
Greek  and  then  in  Latin ;  and  after  this  an  explana 
tion  of  it  is  given  by  the  Presbyter.  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  preceded  by  a  short  Preface,  follows,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  brief  explanation  of  each  part,  and 
an  address. 

On  Good  Friday  there  are  many  Collects  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  much  as  in  the  existing 
Eoman  Missal.  These  prayers  being  ended,  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  which  had  been 
reserved  since  the  previous  day,  are  placed  on  the 
Altar,  and  the  Priest,  having  venerated  and  kissed 
the  Cross,  says  an  Our  Father.  Then  all  venerate 
the  Cross,  and  communicate. 

On  the  Holy  Sabbath  there  are  Benedictions  of  the 
Paschal  candle  and  of  incense  ;  and  also  many 
lections  and  collects,  as  on  Good  Friday.  These  are 
followed  by  Baptisms,  preceded  by  the  benediction  of 
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the  font.  Immediately  after  the  Mass  for  the  Easter 
Octave,  there  is  one  which  is  headed  "  Orationes  et 
Preces  de  Pascha  Annotina"  a  kind  of  commemora 
tive  service  designed  to  preserve  the  recollection  of 
the  blessings  and  grace  obtained  for  us  by  the  Kesur- 
rection.  After  this  comes  a  Mass  called  "  Orationes 
et  Preces  in  Parochia"  consisting  of  prayers  for  those 
newly  baptised.  There  follow  as  many  as  twenty-nine 
consecutive  prayers,  "  Orationes,"  all  referring  to  the 
blessings  of  Easter  and  of  baptism,  and  containing 
petitions  for  perseverance  and  for  the  obtaining  of 
eternal  life.  The  Sundays  which  follow,  until  the 
Ascension,  are  entitled  "Post  clausum  Paschte"  On 
the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  there  are  baptisms  with 
prayers  and  ceremonies  similar  to  those  of  Easter 
Eve ;  and  two  Masses  are  said.  There  are  evening 
prayers  (Orationes  ad  vesper  as)  for  use  in  the  Octave, 
and  two  of  these  are  now  found  in  the  Eoman  Missal 
in  the  preparation  for  Mass.  Notice  of  the  Easts  of 
the  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  month,  i.e.,  of  the 
Ember  Seasons,  is  directed  to  be  given,  and  the  Mass 
of  the  Trinity  Ember  Season  immediately  follows.  The 
rest  of  the  first  book  is  taken  up  with  Services  for 
divers  Benedictions,  Consecrations,  and  Eeconciliation 
of  Penitents.  Among  these  there  are  Benedictions 
over  the  Arians  and  other  heretics  on  their  return 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Consecration  of  a  new 
church,  Ordinations  of  Bishops,  Priests,  Deacons,  and 
some  minor  Orders ;  and  also  the  Consecration  of 
Virgins.  The  second  book,  entitled  "  De  Natalitiis 
Sanctorum"  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  Services 
for  the  Festivals  of  Saints,  excepting  that  there  are 
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Masses,  Lections,  and  Prayers  for  the  Fasts  of  the 
seventh  and  the  tenth  months,  i.e.,  the  Ember  Seasons 
of  September  and  Advent.  There  are  also  at  the  end 
of  the  book  five  Masses  for  Advent.  The  third  book 
contains  the  Services  for  the  ordinary  Sundays,  and 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass ;  Masses  for  daily  use,  for  the 
dead,  for  various  occasions  and  necessities. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  so-called  see 
Leonine  Sacramentary.  In  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  pp. 
the  Saint  whose  name  it  bears  cannot  be  claimed  as 
the  author  or  compiler  of  the  whole  Missal ;  though 
it  is  most  probable  that  many  of  its  parts  were 
written  by  him.  It  was  discovered  in  the  library  of 
the  Chapter  at  Verona  by  Bianchini,  a  Canon  of  that 
church,  and  was  published  by  him  in  1735.  The 
MS.  is  of  the  VII.  century,  and  is  so  seriously  muti 
lated  that  of  the  twelve  sections  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  nine  only  are  preserved ; 
and  of  these  the  first,  i.e.,  of  the  month  of  April,  is 
incomplete.  The  following  particulars  may  be  taken 
in  evidence  of  its  antiquity : — (a)  in  the  Service  for 
Baptism,  as  used  at  Pentecost,  milk  and  honey  are 
blessed,  and  are  given  to  the  newly  baptised  with  the 
prayer  that  they  may  be  brought  into  the  promised 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  This  custom  is 
referred  to  by  Tertullian  and  other  early  authorities, 
but  it  is  not  found  in  the  Gelasian  or  Gregorian 
Sacramentary.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that 
this  portion  of  the  Leonine  is  older  than  either  of 
these  two ;  (I)  there  is  no  Commemoration  of  con 
fessors,  which  Commemorations  were  not  introduced 
till  the  end  of  the  V.  century;  (c)  the  Vulgate 
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version   is    not    used,   but    the    old    Italic;    (d)   the 
book   contains  many  prayers   for   protection   against 
enemies   and   of    thanksgiving   for   victories.      These 
doubtless  belonged   to   the    times   when    the    Goths 
and   Vandals   invaded   and   pillaged   Italy.      Among 
these    prayers    there    is    one    which    clearly    points 
to  a   state  of    siege,  for  reference    is    made    to  the 
fruits  of  the  field,  in  these    words:    "Which    Thou 
didst  grant  to  the  labours  of  Thy  servants,  and  dost 
now  suffer  to  be  taken  from  us  in  our  sight  "  [i.e.,  as 
seen  from  the  walls  of  the  city]  "by  aliens,  and  con 
sumed  by  our  enemies."     The  Abbe  Duchesne  is  of 
opinion  that  this  prayer  refers   to  the  siege  of   Koine 
by  the  Goths  under  Vitiges,  A.D.  537,  which  lasted 
above  a  year,  which  would  make  this  portion  of  the 
Sacramentary  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  end  of  the  VI. 
century.     The  book  is  entirely  Koman,  and  there  is  no 
Gallican  admixture.      The  local  references  show  that 
it  was  used  in  Kome,  and  probably  there  only.      The 
existing  MS.  commences  with  the  month  of  April  in  a 
Mass  for  Ember  Days,  and  contains  also  Masses  for 
Ascension,  Pentecost,  Apostles,  and  other  Martyrs,  and 
for  various  necessities.     The  different  parts  are  thrown 
together  in  a  very  discordant  manner.      It,  moreover, 
contains     declarations     and     accusations    concerning 
various  people,  e.g.,  God  is  told  "  that  in  His  Church, 
there   are    false   Confessors   mixed   with   the    true"; 
reference  is  made  to  "enemies,  calumniators,  proud 
persons    who    think    themselves   better  than    others 
whom  they  devour ;  who  assume  pious  manners  that 
they  may  do  the  greater  harm " ;  and  more  of  the 
same    character.     This    certainly    is    a    very    extra- 
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ordinary  feature  in  a  liturgy,  and  the  Abbe  Du- 
chesne  assumes  that  these  portions  of  the  Sacra- 
mentary  could  only  be  the  work  of  a  private  hand, 
and  could  be  tolerated  only  in  small  and  clandestine 
assemblies,  in  which  the  celebrant,  availing  himself 
of  his  licence,  gave  full  course  to  his  rancour.  These 
objectionable  portions  of  the  Missal  are,  however, 
comparatively  few,  and  form  an  exception  to  the 
rest. 

It  is  not  a  complete  Missal,  since  it  contains 
neither  the  Canon  nor,  for  the  most  part,  the 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  but  only  certain  Misste  for  the 
various  days.  There  is  a  copious  abundance  of 
Prefaces  and  of  other  prayers. 

The  Stations  and  the  Roman   Orders. 

I  will  now  treat  of  the  "  Stations "  as  they  were 
celebrated  in  Eome  in  the  time  of  S.  Gregory;  and 
of  the  "  Ordines  Romani"  which  contained  the  cere 
monies  used  on  those  occasions.  The  "Stations" 
were  in  use  before  the  time  of  S.  Gregory,  but  he 
arranged  and  ordered  them  and  appointed  the  days 
and  churches  when  and  where  they  should  be  cele 
brated.  The  word  "Station,"  in  quite  early  times, 
was  used  to  denote  days  of  religious  services  as 
well  as  of  fasting.  Thus,  we  find  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  termed  "  Station  "  days,  by  which  was  meant 
days  of  fasting.  In  S.  Gregory's  time  the  word  was 
used  in  a  different  sense,  yet  one  closely  associated  with 
its  original  use,  since  it  always  included  an  assembly 
for  Eucharistic  worship,  preceded  by  a  procession. 
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There  were  private  "Stations"  in  which  there  was 
the  celebration  without  any  previous  procession. 
The  "Stations,"  as  ordered  and  arranged  by  S. 
Gregory,  may  be  described  as  assemblies  of  clergy 
and  people  gathered  together  in  an  appointed  church, 
where  certain  prayers  were  said ;  and  then  all  pro 
ceeded,  in  due  and  solemn  order,  to  another  church 
wherein  the  Holy  Mysteries  were  celebrated,  and  to 
this  church  the  name  of  "  Station "  was  given. 
These  assemblies  were  termed  "  Collecta,"  and  the 
prayers  said  over  them  were  called  "  Orationes  ad 
Collectam"  which  was  contracted  into  "  Collecta  "  or 
Collect.  During  the  procession  Litanies  were  sung, 
and  sometimes  a  pause  was  made  on  the  way  while 
prayers  were  said.  There  were  four  classes  of 
churches  at  which  these  stations  were  made— 
Basilican  and  titular  churches,  cemetery  chapels, 
and  those  called  Diaconia,  attached  to  a  hospital 
in  which  the  regionary  deacons  distributed  alms  to 
the  poor,  to  widows,  and  the  aged.  The  Basilican 
churches  were  those  which  were  pre-eminent  and 
had  special  privileges.  The  "  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities  "  (see  article  "  Basilica  ")  numbers  seven 
churches  as  bearing  this  title,  viz.,  S.  Peter  Vatican, 
S.  John  Lateran,  S.  Mary  the  Greater,  The  Holy 
Cross  in  Jerusalem,  S.  Paul  without  the  Walls,  S. 
Lorenzo,  and  S.  Sebastian.  The  "  titular  "  churches 
were  parish  churches  with  districts  assigned  to  them. 
The  chief  station  days,  besides  those  of  the  saints 
whose  name  they  bear,  and  in  whose  honour  they 
were  celebrated,  were  the  Nativity,  Easter,  and  the 
Ember  Seasons.  The  processions  on  Eogation  Days 
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and  on  S.  Mark's  Day,  which  are  still  in  use  in  the 
Latin  Church,  are  survivals  of  the  stational  pro 
cessions. 

For  the  ceremonies  which  accompanied  the  Services 
of  the  Stations  we  must  turn  to  the  Eoman  Orders 
("  Ordines  Eomani  ").  These  Orders  were  published 
in  Cologne  (1591)  by  a  learned  Flemish  doctor, 
George  Cassander,  in  four  books.  Seven  years  after, 
these  were  republished  by  Hittorpius,  a  dignitary 
of  Cologne.  Mabillon  took  this  Codex  and  supple 
mented  what  was  wanting  by  another  belonging  to 
the  Monastery  of  S.  Gall,  and  published  it  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  "Musseum  Italicum,"  1689.1  The 
most  ancient  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  close 
of  the  VIII.  or  beginning  of  the  IX.  century.  There 
were  many  others  of  later  date.  Mabillon  has 
published  as  many  as  sixteen,  extending,  according 
to  the  Abbe  Duchesne,  from  the  IX.  to  the  XV. 
century.  I  restrict  myself  to  the  earliest,  as  my 
purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  ancient  Eoman  Liturgy. 

Before  entering  on  a  detailed  description  of  the 
Eoman  Orders,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  on  the 
ecclesiastical  and  territorial  arrangements  which  had 
place  in  Eome  during  the  Pontificate  of  S.  Gregory ; 
and  also  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  churches 
in  which  the  Stations  were  held.  The  city  was 
divided  into  seven  regions,  over  the  whole  of  which 


1  These  orders  were  republished  by  Muratori  in  1748  in  the  volume 
of  his  "Liturgia  Romana  Vetus."  They  are  also  contained  in  the 
Appendix  of  Duchesne's  "  Origines  du  Cultechretien,"  as  taken  from 
an  old  MS.  of  the  9th  century,  which  has  this  title  written  at  the 
end,  "  Almse  Ecclesise  Sancti  Amandi  in  Pabula  Liber." 
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the  Archdeacon  presided,  while  each  separate  region 
was  placed  under  a  deacon,  who  bore  the  name  of 
regionary  deacon,  and  was  assisted  in  his  office  by  sub- 
deacons  and  acolytes.  These  deacons,  sub-deacons,  and 
acolytes  were  under  obligation  to  take  their  assigned 
parts  in  the  Pope's  Stational  Mass,  especially  when 
held  in  the  region  over  which  they  presided.  And, 
besides  the  ecclesiastics,  there  were  certain  other 
officials  belonging  to  the  Pope's  court. 

The  Eoman  basilicas  were  oblong  in  shape.  In 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  the  church  is  compared 
to  a  ship,  and  in  the  West  the  larger  portion  of  the 
building  has  always  received  the  name  of  nave,  which 
is  from  the  Latin  navis,  a  ship.  The  churches,  as  a 
rule,  were  built  eastward  and  westward,  and  in  most 
cases  the  Altar  was  at  the  east  end,  although  in  some 
it  was  at  the  west.  In  Orientated  churches  the 
Celebrant  faced  eastward,  and  the  people  were  behind 
him ;  in  churches  which  had  the  Altar  in  the  west 
end  he  still  faced  eastward,  and,  consequently,  the  choir 
and  congregation  were  in  front  of  him.  The  ancient 
basilicas  consisted  of  four  parts — (a)  The  narthex 
or  porch,  at  the  entrance,  where  the  penitents  and 
catechumens  had  place ;  (b)  the  nave,  which  was 
assigned  to  the  faithful,  the  men  being  placed  on  the 
south  and  the  women  on  the  north.  At  the  further 
end  of  the  nave,  nearest  to  the  Sanctuary,  the  Senators 
and  the  more  noble  of  the  laity  had  place,  within  what, 
in  consequence,  was  called  the  Senatorium ;  while  the 
north  side,  opposite  to  the  Senatorium,  was  assigned 
to  the  noble  matrons  or  more  dignified  women ;  (c) 
eastward  of  the  nave  was  the  choir,  or  "  Chorus 
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Cantorura."  This  was  considerably  raised  above  the 
floor  of  the  nave,  from  which  it  was  entered  by  steps, 
It  was  enclosed  on  the  north  and  south  sides  by  a 
balustrade  or  wall,  usually  of  marble,  and  about  six 
feet  in  height.  In  the  choir  there  were  two  ambones, 
from  which  were  read  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  and 
anciently,  the  Prophecy.  In  some  instances  there  was 
at  the  entrance  into  the  choir  a  double  ambo,  from 
which  the  Epistle  was  read  to  the  north  and  the 
Gospel  to  the  south.1  In  other  cases  they  were 
attached  to  the  balustrades  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  and  this  arrangement  was  made  in  order  that 
the  sight  of  the  Altar  might  not  be  obstructed  by  the 
ambones.  Beyond  the  choir,  eastward  in  Orientated 
churches,  rose  the  Sanctuary  or  Bema.  This,  again, 
was  raised  some  steps  above  the  choir,  and  was 
separated  from  it,  by  the  Cancelli  or  chancel  screen, 
and  approached  by  gates  called  Eegise,  i.e.,  Eoyal, 
because  richly  adorned.  The  space  between  the 
Sanctuary  and  choir  was  called  the  Solea,  and  it  was 
in  this  part  of  the  church  that  the  court  officials  and 
some"  minor  clerics,  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  Sanctuary,  received  the  Communion.  The  Altar 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Sanctuary  under 
a  vaulted  canopy  supported  by  pillars,  named  the 
Ciborium  or  Baldachino.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
a  square  table  supported  by  four  legs  or  columns, 
with  no  super-altar  or  gradine,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  low  balustrade,  and  screened  off  by  curtains  of 
rich  stuff.  Underneath  the  Altar  was  the  Confession, 
which  contained  the  bodies  or  relics  of  martyrs  and 

1  The  Gospel  was  always  read  towards  the  men. 
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other  saints.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  church, 
beyond  or  behind  the  Altar,  was  the  Presbytery,  which 
consisted  of  a  semi-circle  of  seats,  the  centre  of  which 
was  elevated  above  the  rest,  and  was  occupied  by 
the  Pontiff  as  his  throne.  The  seats  on  either  side 
were  used  by  the  Priests,  and  Bishops,  if  any  were 
present ;  the  Bishops  sitting  on  the  right,  and  the 
Priests  on  the  left,  of  the  Pontiff'.  The  Presbytery 
was  raised  a  little  above  the  Altar.  The  Sacristy 
was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  church,  near  the  entrance, 
and  in  Orientated  churches  it  was  on  the  south  or 
men's  side. 

To  return  to  the  Stational  Processions  and  the 
accompanying  ceremonies.  We  have  said  that  the 
people  and  clergy  assembled  in  a  given -church,  and 
from  thence  proceeded,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity, 
to  the  church  in  which  the  Holy  Mysteries  were  to 
be  celebrated.  The  Procession  included  not  only  the 
ecclesiastics,  but  also  the  lay  officials  of  the  Papal  Court. 
The  Pope  and  many  of  the  officials  rode,  others  pro 
ceeded  on  foot ;  the  deacon,  sub-deacons,  and  acolytes 
of  the  region  in  which  the  church  of  the  Station  was 
situated,  being  specially  bound  to  attend  and  wait  on 
the  Pontiff.  Some  accompanied  the  procession,  others 
proceeded  to  the  Stational  Church  that  they  might 
receive  him,  on  his  arrival,  with  much  honour.  When 
the  Pontiff  drew  near  the  church,  he  was  met  and 
welcomed  with  great  reverence  by  the  acolytes  and  the 
advocates  of  the  region,  and  also  by  the  Presbyter  or 
Presbyters  of  the  church  in  which  the  Station  was  held. 
These  having  received  the  Pope  with  great  respect 
and  helped  him  to  alight,  sought  his  benediction,  and 
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then,  dividing  themselves  into  two  rows  or  files,  pre 
ceded  him  into  the  church.  The  Bishops  resident  in 
Eome  with  the  Presbyters,  seated  in  the  Presbytery, 
awaited  his  arrival. 

The  Pope,  on  entering  the  church,  did  not  at  once 
proceed  to  the  Altar,  but  went  to  the  Sacristy,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  was  situated  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  church.  The  deacon,  who  was  appointed 
to  read  the  Gospel,  opens  the  book  at  the  bidding  of 
the  archdeacon,  and  places  it  on  the  chasuble  of  the 
acolyte,  who  carries  it  towards  the  Altar  into  the 
Sanctuary,  where  a  sub-deacon  receives  it  from  the 
acolyte  and  places  it  very  reverently  upon  the  Altar. 
While  this  is  being  done  the  Pope  is  solemnly  vested 
by  the  regionary  sub-deacons,  and  other  officials. 
As  the  last  vestment,  the  pallium,  is  placed  on  the 
Pontiff,  the  deacon  or  sub-deacon  asks  for  a  blessing, 
and  the  Pope  says  :  "  The  Lord  save  us,"  to  which 
the  response  "  Amen "  is  given.  A  sub-deacon  is 
then  appointed  to  read  the  Epistle,  and  a  cantor  to 
intone  the  Introit.1  As  soon  as  the  cantor  has  begun 
the  Introit,  the  deacons  enter  the  Sacristy,  and 
the  Pontiff,  arising  from  his  seat,  is  conducted  by  the 
archdeacon  and  the  second  deacon,  into  the  church. 
The  Pontiff  is  preceded  by  a  deacon  carrying  incense  seexotein. 
in  a  golden  censer,  and  seven  acolytes  bearing  lights. 
As  he  approaches  the  Altar  he  is  met  by  two  other 
acolytes  carrying  a  "  capsa  "  or  small  case,  containing 
the  "  Sancta."  The  Sancta  was  a  portion  of  the  Host  see  Note  i. 

1  The  Introit  or  Antiphon,  which  was  sung  while  the  Pope  with 
his  ministers  enter  into  the  church,  consisted  originally  of  a  whole 
psalm  or  at  least  many  verses,  but  it  was  afterwards  abridged. 
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consecrated  at  a  previous  Mass,  and  was  reserved 
that  it  might  be  consumed  at  the  following  celebra 
tion.  The  "  capsa "  was  presented  opened  to  the 
Pope,  who  venerated  the  Sancta,  and  if  there  was  a 
larger  portion  than  was  required  for  this  occasion, 
the  Pope  directed  that  so  much  of  It  as  was  not 
then  required  should  be  placed  in  the  Conditorium, 
that  is  the  Aumbry  or  Eeceptacle,  while  the  Particle 
broken  off  was  placed  on  the  Altar.  The  procession 
is  resumed,  and  when  it  has  reached  the  choir  the 
light-bearers  separate  themselves  into  two  files,  four 
being  on  the  right  and  three  on  the  left.  The  Pope 
makes  a  reverence  to  the  Altar  on  which  the  Sancta 
had  been  placed,  and  rising,  makes  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  and  signifies  to  the  precentor  that  he 

see  Note  ii.  should  sing  the  Gloria  which  concluded  the  Introit. 
The  faldstool  is  then  placed  in  front  of  the  Altar  and 
the  Pope  kneels  before  it.  The  deacons  rise  and 
go,  two  and  two,  and  kiss  the  sides  (latera)  of  the 
Altar.  The  Pontiff  also  rises,  kisses  the  Altar  and 
the  book  of  the  Gospels  which  had  been  placed  upon 
it,  and  then  goes  to  his  seat  or  throne  behind  the 
Altar.  The  choir  now  begin  the  Kyrie,  unless  it  has 
been  sung  in  procession,  while  the  precentor  makes 
a  sign  to  the  Pontiff  that  he  should  signify  if  he 

see  Note iv.  wished  to  change  the  number  of  the  Kyries.1  As 
soon  as  the  Kyrie  is  ended  the  Pontiff,  turning 

see  Note  v.  round  to  the  people,  begins  the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis " ; 

1  From  this  it  would  appear  that   at  this  time  the   Pope  might 
curtail   the  number   of  Kyries  at   his  will.     One  writer   (Paris  de 
Crassis)  says  that  the  Kyries  went  on  as  long  as  the  Cardinals  were 
pe<378.raZer'   doing  homage  to  the  Pope. 
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but  immediately  turns  back  with  his  face  towards 
the  east  till  it  is  concluded.1  Then,  turning  again 
to  the  people,  he  says  :  "  Pax  vobis  "  ;  again  turning  see  Note  vi. 
eastward,  he  says  :  "  Oremus,"  but  no  prayer  is  given. 
The  second  Eoman  Order  has  here  the  prayer 
(Oratio)  which  is  called  the  "  Collect."  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  title  was  originally  given  to  the 
prayer  said  over  the  people  collected  together  in  the 
church  from  which  the  Stational  procession  started. 
In  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy  it  is  called  "  Oratio 
super  populum " ;  in  the  Gallican  "  Collectio  post 
prophetiam,"  by  which  is  meant  the  "  Benedictus,"  or 
soog  of  Zacharias,  which  was  sung  or  said  just  before  ; 
in  the  Mozarabic  it  is  styled  simply  "  Oratio," 
as  in  the  Eoman.  The  regionary  sub -deacons 
then  go  up  and  stand  on  the  right  or  left  of  the 
Altar,  and  the  Pontiff  makes  a  sign  to  the  Bishops 
and  Priests  that  they  should  sit.  The  sub-deacon 
ascends  the  ambo  and  reads  the  Epistle,  facing  east.2 
The  Epistle  being  ended,  a  response  was  sung, 
called  the  Gradual  because  it  was  sung  from  the 
steps  of  the  ambo.  In  its  earliest  form  it  con 
sisted  of  a  psalm  sung  by  one  voice,  and  responded 
to  by  the  whole  choir.  Duchesne  says  that  up  to 
the  time  of  S.  Gregory  it  was  sung  by  the  deacons 

1  It  was  only  in  Orientated  churches  that  he  turned  to  face  the 
east ;  in   Occidentated    churches  he  was  always  facing  east,    and 
therefore  did  not  turn. 

2  At  a  later  period  acclamations  called  "Laudes"  were  interposed 
between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel.     They  were  short  prayers  for  the 
Pope,  which  at  first  were  cast  in  the  form  of  versicles,  but  afterwards 
developed  into  a  brief  Litany.     See  Mabillon,  "  Roman  Order,"  xiii., 
and  Krazer,  408. 
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only.  The  Alleluia  followed  the  Gradual,  excepting 
in  Lent  and  other  days  of  penitence,  when  the 
"  Tract "  was  substituted  for  it.1  The  "  Sequence," 
which  came  in  later,  was  really  the  continuation 
of  the  Alleluia ;  and  the  later  Sequences  are  in 
the  form  of  hymns.  It  was  sometimes  called  the 
Prose,  because  it  was  not  written  in  the  quan 
titative  measure  of  the  earlier  hymns,  but  in 
rhythmical  prose.  The  chief  author  of  these 
Sequences  was  Notker,  Monk  of  S.  Gall,  in  the 
IX.  century.  When  the  Prophecy  was  read  the 
Gradual  had  place  between  it  and  the  Epistle,  and 
the  Alleluia  or  Tract  was  sung  between  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel ;  but  after  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Prophecy 2  these  were  all  sung  between  the  Epistle 
see  Note  and  Gospel.  Before  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  the 
deacon  kneels  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff  and  silently 
seeks  a  blessing,  which  the  Pontiff  gives  in  these 
words :  "  The  Lord  be  in  thy  heart  and  on  thy  lips." 
The  deacon  goes  to  the  Altar,  and,  having  kissed  the 


1  The  "  Tract"  was  a  piece,  generally  a  psalm,  sung  by  one  voice 
in  a  sustained  manner,  uninterrupted  by  responds  or  antiphons. 

2  In  the  earliest  ages  a  lesson  was  read  from  the  Old  Testament, 
called  a  Prophecy.     We  learn  from  Justin  Martyr's  description  of 
the  Liturgy  that  the  Commentaries  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings 
of  the  Prophets  were  read.     And  we  find  Lections  from   the  Old 
Testament   in  the  Apostolical   Constitutions.     The   Mozarabic  and 
Ambrosian  Liturgies  contain  the  Prophecy,  as  the  Galilean  also  did. 
S.  Augustine  refers  to  it  as  in  use  in  the  North  African  Church.     It 
was   almost   certainly   used   at   an   early   period   in   Rome.     In   S. 
Clement's,  which  passes  for  the  oldest  Church  in  Rome,  there  are 

•See  Scuda-  three  ambones,  two  on  the  right  side  of  the  choir,  and  one  turned 
'"  s'otitia  "  towards  the  Altar ;  from  one  of  those  turned  towards  the  people, 
pp.  238-242.  the  Prophecy  was  read,  and  from  the  other  the  Epistle  and  Gospel. 
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book  of  the  Gospels,  takes  it  into  his  hands,  and  goes  to 
the  ambo,  preceded  by  two  regionary  sub- deacons,  one 
bearing  the  thurible,  and  two  acolytes  carrying  lighted 
tapers.  (This  number  was  later  on  increased  to 
seven.)  On  reaching  the  ambo  the  two  acolytes 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  lowest  step,  and  place  the 
candles  on  the  pavement.  The  deacon  and  the  sub- 
deacons  ascend  the  steps  of  the  ambo,  the  deacon 
bearing  the  Gospel,  and  one  of  the  sub-deacons  the 
thurible.  The  sub-deacon,  who  does  not  carry  the 
thurible,  opens  the  book  at  the  place  appointed,  and 
the  deacon  ascends  the  higher  steps  and  reads  the 
Gospel.  The  sub-deacons  descend  and  stand  before 
the  lowest  step.  According  to  the  second  Eoman 
Order,  the  deacon  first  says:  "The  Lord  be  with  you," 
and  all  the  people  respond :  "  And  with  thy  spirit." 
When  this  has  been  said,  the  Pontiff  and  all  the 
clergy  turn  to  the  east,  and  the  deacon  gives  out  the 
Gospel  saying :  "  Here  beginneth  the  Holy  Gospel 
according  to  "  S.  Luke,  or  one  of  the  Evangelists,  and 
then  makes  the  sign  of  the  Cross  on  his  forehead  and 
on  his  breast,  while  the  Pontiff,  the  clergy,  and  all 
the  people  do  the  like.  Then  all  turn  towards  the 
Gospel  and  say  :  "  Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord."  As 
soon  as  the  Gospel  is  ended,  the  Pontiff  says  :  "  Peace 
be  unto  you "  and  again  "  The  Lord  be  with  you  " ; 
the  response  follows :  "  And  with  thy  spirit."  The 
sub-deacon  who  had  opened  the  book  of  the  Gospel, 
gives  it  to  the  "following"  sub-deacon,  who,  holding 
it  before  him  on  his  chasuble,  stretches  it  out  to  be 
kissed,  first  by  the  Bishop  and  clergy  in  their  order, 
and  then  to  the  people.  The  book  was  presented  open 
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p.  43i.  to  the  clergy,  and  closed  to  the  people.  Krazer  adds  : 
"  This  was  done  for  a  sign  of  reverence  and  com 
munion  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Doctrine."  Anciently,  in  the  Eoman  Church,  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read  in  Greek  as  well  as  in 
Latin,  and  for  this  purpose  there  were  both  Latin 
and  Greek  deacons  and  sub-deacons.  This  fact 
affords  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  Liturgy 
itself  was  originally  in  Greek. 

There  is  no  direction  given  concerning  a  sermon 
either  in  S.  Gregory's  Sacramentary  or  in  the  earliest 
Eoman  Orders.  We  possess,  however,  many  homilies 

see  Note  which  were  delivered  by  SS.  Gregory,  Leo,  and  others; 
and  we  find  in  several  basilicas  in  Eome  homilies  of 
S.  Gregory  engraven  on  the  backs  of  stone  chairs, 
from  which  it  is  probable  they  were  originally 
delivered.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  S.  Gregory 
gave  no  direction  concerning  the  sermon,  in  order 
that  he  might  leave  his  successors  free  in  the  matter. 
The  Nicene  or  Constantinopolitan  Creed  is  not  found 
in  the  first  Eornan  Order,  nor  in  the  Sacramentaries 
of  SS.  Gelasius  or  Gregory ;  but  the  second  Eoman 

see  Note      Order  directs  it  to  be  said  in  this  place.     The  Litur- 

IX 

gical  use  of  this  Creed  began,  naturally,  in  the  east. 
After  the  Creed  is  said,  the  Pontiff  salutes  the 
people,  saying :  "  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  and  "  Let 
us  pray."  No  prayer  follows,  nor  is  there  any 
direction  given  to  the  people  to  pray  privately ;  but 
the  choir  immediately  begins  the  Antiphon  now 
see  Note  x.  called  the  Offertory.  The  deacon  who  has  read  the 
Gospel  returns  to  the  Altar,  where  he  meets  an 
acolyte  holding  a  Chalice  with  the  Corporal  spread 
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over  it ;  the  acolyte  passes  the  Chalice  into  his  left 
hand,  and  gives  the  Corporal  to  the  deacon,  who, 
with  the  help  of  the  second  deacon,  spreads  it  over 
the  Altar,  and  places  the  Chalice  upon  it.  While 
the  choir  sing  the  Offertory  the  people  make  their 
offerings.  The  account  given  in  the  Eoman  Orders  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  done  is  intricate,  but  I 
think  the  following  description  will  be  found  sub 
stantially  correct: — Certain  officials  of  the  Papal 
Court  (notaries  and  custodians)  approach  the  throne 
of  the  Pontiff,  who,  stretching  out  his  right  hand  to 
the  first  and  the  left  hand  to  the  second  of  these 
officials,  descends  into  the  Senatorium.  The  Pope 
receives  the  bread-offerings  of  the  senators  and  hands 
them  to  the  regionary  sub-deacon,  who  conveys  them 
to  the  "  following  "  sub-deacon,  and  he  places  them  on 
a  linen  cloth  held  by  two  acolytes.  The  Bishop  on 
duty  for  the  week  receives  the  rest  of  the  offerings 
of  the  people  and  places  them  on  the  "  Sindon "  or 
linen  cloth  held  by  the  two  acolytes.  The  Pontiff, 
having  received  the  oblations  of  the  chief  of  the 
laity,  goes  to  the  Solea,  i.e.,  the  place  before  the 
Confession,  and  there  receives  the  offerings  of  the 
Court  Officials  (already  referred  to) ;  he  then  passes 
to  the  place  occupied  by  the  noble  matrons  or  chief 
women,  which  was  opposite  the  Senatorium,  and 
receives  their  offering  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
offerings  of  the  men.  The  archdeacon  receives  the 
offering  of  wine  in  small  cruets  or  "Amulse,"  and 
pours  the  contents  into  a  large  Chalice  (Calix  Major) 
held  by  the  regionary  sub-deacon.  An  acolyte 
follows  the  sub-deacon,  bearing  another  Chalice 
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called    the    "  Scyphus,"   into    which    the    wine    was 
poured   from   the   larger   Chalice. 

The  Pontiff  is  conducted  back  to  his  throne  by 
the  officials  aforenamed,  and  washes  his  hands. 
Anciently,  the  deacons  or  sub-deacons  poured  the 
water  on  his  hands,  but,  later  on,  the  acolytes  or  even 
the  noble  laity  performed  this  office.  The  arch 
deacon  also  washes  his  hands  standing  before  the 
Altar.  The  purpose  of  these  ablutions  was  to  cleanse 
the  hands  from  any  adhesions  of  the  oblations  which 
might  have  occurred  in  receiving  them  from  the 
people.  The  archdeacon,  on  receiving  a  sign  from 
the  Pontiff,  reverently  approaches  the  Altar,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  prepared  for  the  Sacrifice 
by  two  deacons  having  spread  the  Corporal  upon  it. 
Then  the  regionary  sub-deacon  takes  the  offerings 
from  the  "  following "  sub-deacon,  and  sets  them  in 
order  on  the  Altar.  He  then  takes  the  Amula,  which 
contains  the  Pontiffs  own  offering  of  wine,  from  the 
hands  of  the  oblationary  deacon,  whose  office  it  was 
to  bear  the  Pope's  offering,  and  pours  it  into  the 
Chalice  through  a  cullender.  After  this  the  "  follow 
ing"  sub-deacon  goes  down  into  the  choir,  and, 
receiving  water  from  the  hands  of  the  precentor, 
carries  it  to  the  archdeacon,  who  pours  it,  in  the 
form  of  a  Cross,  into  the  Chalice.  The  Pontiff, 
attended  by  deacons  and  court  officials,  descends 
from  his  throne  to  the  Altar,  salutes  it  with  a 
sacred  kiss,  and  receives  the  offerings  of  the  Pres 
byters,  the  deacons,  and  the  chief  officials.  The 
archdeacon  then  takes  from  the  oblationary  deacon 
the  Pope's  own  oblation  of  breads,  and  gives  them  to 
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the  Pontiff,  who  places  them  on  the  Altar.1  The 
archdeacon  receives  the  Chalice  (the  handles  being 
covered  with  a  fair  linen  cloth  called  the  "  Offertory  ") 
from  the  hand  of  the  regionary  sub-deacon,  and 
places  it  on  the  Altar  by  the  side  of  the  Pope's 
oblation,  and,  standing  behind  the  Pontiff,  gives  a 
sign  to  the  choir  that  they  should  be  silent.  In  the 
second  Eoman  Order,  the  Pontiff,  turning  to  the  people, 
says  "  Orate"  and  this  brief  exhortation  was  after 
wards  extended  into  the  form  now  used  in  the 
Eoman  Missal :  "  Brethren,  pray  that  your  and  my 
Sacrifice  may  be  made  acceptable  before  God  the 
Father  Almighty."  The  preparatory  acts  having 
been  now  accomplished,  the  Pontiff  turns  from  the 
people  towards  the  Altar.  As  in  the  Jewish  ritual 
of  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  the  High  Priest 
passed  out  of  the  sight  of  the  people,  through  the 
Veils,  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  there  sprinkled 
before  the  Mercy  Seat  the  blood  of  the  Sacrifice 
which  he  had  offered  without,  so,  at  this  place  in 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the  Holy  Doors 
of  the  Sanctuary  were  closed,  and  the  Priest 
hidden  from  the  sight  of  the  worshippers.  It  is 
also  most  probable  that  in  the  Western  Liturgies 
at  this  part  of  the  service  the  curtains  on 
either  side  of  the  Altar  were  drawn  in  front, 

1  When  the  offering  of  the  oblations,  or  so  much  of  them  as  should 
be  consecrated,  was  made,  the  Priest  or  Pontiff  said  a  prayer  called  in 
the  Gelasian  "Secreta,"  and  in  the  Gregorian,  Ambrosian,  and  Gothic 
Missal  "  Super  oblata."  The  term  "Secreta"  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  given  to  this  prayer  because  it  was  said  over  the  gifts  which 
were  separated  from  the  other  offerings  in  order  to  be  consecrated. 
Another  reason  given  is  that  the  prayer  was  said  secretly. 

C 
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and  thus  veiled  the  Priest  from  the  sight  of  the 
congregation.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
Priest  now  turns  from  direct  communication  with 
the  people  and  addresses  himself  only  to  God,  with 
Whom  he  is  thus  brought  into  solemn  and  intimate 
communion.  On  this  account  a  Prayer  which  is 
said  here  in  some  Liturgies  is  called  the  Prayer  of 
the  Veil.  The  verses  "  Benedictus  qui  venit,"  &c., 
were  added  to  the  Ter-Sanctus,  and  are  still  found  in 
the  Eoman  and  other  Western  Missals,  and  in  the 
most  ancient  Eastern  Liturgies.  The  order  in  which 
the  Bishops  and  clergy  were  placed  during  the 
Canon  is  not  very  clearly  stated  in  the  Eoman 
Order,  but  apparently  it  was  thus  :  The  Bishops  were 
immediately  behind  the  Pontiff,  who  stood  at  the 
Altar  facing  east ;  the  archdeacon  on  the  right  and 
the  second  deacon  on  the  left  of  the  Bishops.  The 
regionary  sub-deacons  go  behind  the  Altar  (i.e.,  facing 
the  Pontiff)  that  they  may  carefully  attend,  and 
make  the  responses  at  the  end  of  each  prayer.  The 
Bishops  and  Presbyters  recited  the  Canon  together 
see  Note  with  the  Pontiff,  and  in  doing  this  they  were  said  to 

XII 

con-celebrate  with  him. 

The  text  of  the  Canon  as  given  in  the  Gelasian  and 
Gregorian  Sacramentaries,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  present  Koman  Missal ;  excepting 
that  the  second  memento  is  not  in  the  Gelasian.  Its 
history,  as  has  been  said,  is  very  embarrassing,  its 
order  peculiar,  and  it  bears  traces  of  what  seems  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  more  ancient  rite.  There  is  no  recital 
of  God's  work  of  creation,  or  of  Christ's  Eedemptive 
Acts,  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  Eastern 
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Liturgies.  I  quote  again  from  the  Dublin  Review; 
—"  Among  all  Liturgies  the  Eoman  Canon  stands 
alone  in  not  passing  by  a  continuous  transition 
from  the  Sanctus  to  the  words  of  Institution  ;  alone 
in  inserting  distinct  prayers  of  Commemoration  at 
this  point  of  the  Liturgy ;  alone,  again,  in  separating 
the  memento  of  the  living  from  that  of  the  dead." 
It  may  be  said  that  the  first  section  of  the  Canon 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  Offertory  or  oblation  of 
the  elements,  which  are  here  offered  under  the  names 
of  gifts  ("  dona  "),  presents,  or  offerings  ("  munera  "), 
and  are  called  these  "  holy  and  pure  and  immaculate 
sacrifices";  and  are  offered  for  "the  peace,  safety, 
unity,  and  good  government  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
then  for  the  Pope,  the  Bishop,  and  all  Catholic  and 
orthodox  Christians."  The  next  section  ("  memento  ") 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  diptychs  of  the  living,  in 
which  besides  the  names  of  kings,  bishops,  and  other 
eminent  persons,  the  names  of  those  who  brought 
offerings  were  recited,  and  others  not  named,  were 
specially  prayed  for  in  these  words  :  "  Who  themselves 
offer  to  Thee  this  Sacrifice  of  Praise  for  themselves  and 
all  belonging  to  them,  for  the  hope  of  safety  and  salva 
tion,  and  who  pay  their  vows  to  Thee,  the  Eternal, 
True,  and  Living  God."  Words  such  as  these  clearly 
refer  to  the  time  when  all  the  worshippers  were 
required  to  bring  offerings  of  bread  and  wine.  The 
names  were  recited  by  the  deacon  from  two  tablets 
called  "diptychs."  In  the  Mozarabic  and  Gallican 
Missals  they  were  recited  just  after  the  first  oblation 
or  offering ;  in  the  Eastern  Liturgies  after  the  Con 
secration  ;  albeit  there  were  prayers  corresponding  to 
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these  accompanying  the  Offertory  in  several  Eastern 
Liturgies. 

Here  follows  the  Commemoration  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Apostles,  Martyrs,  and  all  Saints.     The 
only  parallel  to  the  use  of  such  a  Commemoration 
in   this   place   is,  as   far  as   I   know,  found   in   the 
see  Gallican   family,   as   represented    by   the    Mozarabic 

Duchesne,  Litagv ;  only,  as  has  been  said,  these  Commemora 
tions  are  there  placed  after  the  first  Oblation  and  before 
the  Ter-Sanctus.  Another  prayer  follows  that  "  God 
would  mercifully  accept  the  oblation  ....  dispose 
our  days  in  His  peace  and  deliver  us  from  eternal 
damnation,  and  command  us  to  be  numbered  with  the 
flock  of  His  Elect."  The  oblation  offered  by  these 
words  is,  in  itself,  only  bread  and  wine.  In  the 
next  section  there  is  the  prayer  that  "  God  would 
vouchsafe  to  make  the  oblation  blessed  ('  benedictam'), 
dedicated  ('  ascriptam  '),  sure  ('  ratam '),  reasonable 
('  rationabilem '),  acceptable  ('  acceptabilem '),  so  that 
it  may  be  made  to  us  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
His  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ."  This  prayer  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  "  Epiclesis "  of  the  Greek  and 
other  ancient  Liturgies,  but  the  likeness  is  marred 
by  considerable  differences.  The  resemblance  lies 
in  this,  that  it  is  a  prayer  for  blessing  on  the 
offered  gifts,  that  they  may  be  endued  with  the  quali 
ties  and  virtues  which  are  named,  and  be  made  to  us 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  But  there  are  material 
variations  from  the  Eastern  form ;  first,  in  the  posi 
tion  of  the  prayer,  which  comes  before  the  words  of 
Institution,  while  in  all  the  Greek  and  other  ancient 
Liturgies  it  is  after  these  words,  and  also  after  the  great 
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Oblation ;  secondly,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  author  of  the  benediction ;  thirdly,  the 
benediction  is  invited,  not  on  the  gifts  considered  by 
themselves,  but  in  their  relation  to  the  Communicants 
("  that  they  may  be  to  us  ").  In  the  next  section  we 
have  the  words  of  Institution,  with  certain  additions 
to  the  text  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  in  other 
Liturgies,  e.g.,  "  He  took  the  Bread  into  His  holy  and 
venerable  Hands,  and  having  lifted  up  His  Eyes 
towards  Heaven,  to  Thee,  His  Almighty  God  and 
Father,  giving  thanks,  He  blessed,"  &c.  Similar  words 
are  used  over  the  Chalice,  and  these  are  added  :  "  This 
is  the  Chalice  of  My  Blood,  of  the  New  and  Eternal 
Testament,  the  Mystery  of  the  Faith,"  &c.  This  last  ad 
dition  is  peculiar  to  the  Eoman  and  Ambrosian  rites. 
These  words  are  first  found  in  the  Sacramentaries  of  SS. 
Gelasius  and  Gregory.  Some  writers  suppose  that  they 
are  derived  from  Apostolic  tradition,  others  that  they 
were  added  by  Pope  Alexander,  who  is  said  to  have  com 
bined  the  history  of  the  Passion  with  the  prayers  of  the 
Priest,  when  Masses  were  celebrated.  The  other  addi 
tions  are  found  in  various  Eastern  Liturgies.  The  next 
section  ("Unde  et  Memores")  is  the  solemn  Oblation, 
and  is  in  its  proper  place,  as  in  other  Liturgies,  and  is 
expressed  in  similar  terms.  It  runs  thus  : — "  Where 
fore  we  Thy  servants  and  Thy  holy  people,  mindful 
(memores)  of  the  Blessed  Passion  and  Resurrection 
from  the  dead  (inferis),  and  also  the  glorious  Ascen 
sion  into  Heaven  of  the  same  Christ  our  Lord,  do 
offer  to  Thy  glorious  (prceclarce)  Majesty  of  these  Thy 
gifts  and  presents  (de  donis  ac  datis),  the  Pure  Host, 
the  Holy  Host,  the  Immaculate  Host,  the  Holy 
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Bread  of  Eternal  Life,  and  the  Chalice  of  Everlasting 
Salvation."  It  is  observable  that  here  for  the  first 
time  the  gifts  offered  are  called  "  Hostiae " ;  in  all  acts 
of  offering  previous  to  the  Consecration  they  are 
called  oblata,  or  oblations,  gifts,  service  (munera)  or 
sacrifice ;  but  the  word  Host  is  reserved  to  the  Great 
and  tremendous  Offering  after  Consecration,  which  is 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  it  is  called  in  the  same  prayer  "  The  holy  Bread 
of  eternal  Life."  The  section  which  follows  (supra  qiice 
propitio)  is  a  prayer  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Sacrifice, 
and  seems  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  Eucharistic 
Oblation  and  the  sacrifices  of  Abel,  Abraham,  and 
Melchisedek,  which  were  offerings  of  lambs  and 
of  bread  and  wine.  Some  have,  therefore,  contended 
that  the  offering  of  the  Eucharist,  as  corresponding  to 
these,  is  only  bread  and  wine.  The  comparison,  how 
ever,  is  not  between  the  gifts  offered,  but  the  offerers 
of  the  gifts ;  and  the  intention  of  the  prayer  is  that 
the  devotion,  the  vows,  and  dispositions  of  those  who 
offer  the  Great  Sacrifice  may  be  not  less  fervent  than 
those  with  which  Abel,  Abraham,  and  Melchisedek 
made  their  offerings.  This  contention  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that,  in  many  Liturgies,  in  the  first 
Oblation,  which  is  the  offering  of  bread  and  wine, 
the  same  reference  is  made  to  the  Patriarchal 
offerings.  In  the  next  section,  which  begins  with 
"  Supplices  Te  rogamus,"  the  Priest  asks  of  Almighty 
on  this  God  that  "  these  things  (hcec)  may  be  borne  by  the 
"catholic  hands  of  His  holy  Angel  up  to  His  sublime  Altar,  in 
the  Presence  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  that  so  many  as 
PP'  shall  take  the  most  Holy  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
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from  the  Altar  on  earth,  may  be  fulfilled  with  all 
heavenly  benediction  and  grace."  The  second 
11  Memento,"  containing  prayers  for  the  departed, 
conies  next.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  prayer  is 
not  found  in  this  place  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary, 
nor  in  the  oldest  Codices  of  the  Gregorian.  At  an 
earlier  date  it  probably  had  place  in  combination 
with  the  "  Memento  "  for  the  living.  It  differs  from 
like  prayers  in  the  early  Liturgies,  inasmuch  as  ic 
has  the  petition  that  the  faithful  departed  may  be 
granted  a  place,  not  only  of  light  and  peace,  but  also 
one  of  refreshment  (refrigerii),  which  word  seems  to 
imply  a  mitigation  of,  or  release  from,  suffering.  In 
all  ancient  Liturgies  there  is  no  prayer  for  release 
from  pain  or  torment.  To  the  prayer  for  the 
departed  there  is  added  another  ("Nbbis  quoque 
peccatoribus  "),  that  the  worshippers  may  "  have  part 
and  fellowship "  with  "  Thy  Holy  Apostles  and 
Martyrs  (the  names  of  fifteen  Martyrs  are  recited) ; 
and  with  all  Thy  Saints,  into  whose  fellowship  we 
pray  Thee  that  Thou,  not  weighing  our  merits,  but 
of  Thy  Mercy,  would  admit  us." 1  The  conclusion  of 
this  prayer  (per  quern  licec  omnia)  is  remarkable, 
since  it  is  clearly  the  survival  of  an  earlier  rite,  viz., 
the  Benediction  of  other  fruits  of  the  earth  than  the 
Bread  and  Wine  which  had  been  consecrated.  These 

1  This  is  the  second  Commemoration  of  the  Saints,  and  it  is 
singular  that  it  should  be  separated  from  the  earlier  one,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  Canon,  in  the  prayer  "  Communicantes."  This 
double  Commemoration  in  different  places  is  held  by  some  as  a 
proof  that  the  Missal  reached  its  present  form  by  additions  made  at 
different  periods,  and  that  this  second  Commemoration  was  added  See  Krazer, 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  first.  p-  521>  note- 
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words  follow  the  final  clause,  "  Through  Whom,  0 
Lord,  Thou  ever  makest  all  these  things  good,  and  dost 
sanctify,  quicken,  bless,  and  bestow  them  upon  us." 
These  words  clearly  point  to  the  Benediction  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  which  God  has  created,  that, 
through  His  Benediction,  they  may  be  profitable  for 
our  use.  In  the  Mass  for  Ascension  Day  in  the 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  there  is  this  prayer :  "  Bless 
0  Lord  these  first-fruits  which  Thou,  by  dew  and 
abundance  of  showers  from  heaven,  hast  vouch 
safed  to  bring  to  maturity,  so  that  we  may  receive 
them  with  thanksgiving  in  the  name  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Then  follows  :  "  Through  Whom  Thou 
dost  create,"  &c.  Also  in  the  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Sabbath  (i.e.,  Easter  Eve),  the  milk  and  honey  for 
the  catechumens  were  blessed  by  a  similar  prayer 
and  in  the  same  place. 
"Liturgies  Burbidge  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  general 

and  Offices 

of  the         plan  of  the  Canon,  which,  however,  I  do  not  adopt 

Church," 

in.  as  my  own :  "  Having  traced  back  the  meaning 
of  words  and  the  ideas  respecting  the  Christian 
Sacrifice  to  the  times  before  Pope  Leo,  when  the 
Canon  was  formed,  it  is  now  possible  to  consider  the 
general  plan  which  the  authors  of  this  ancient 
Prayer  seem  to  have  had  in  mind.  The  Preface 
having  led  up  to  the  grand  idea  of  universal  Thanks 
giving  and  Praise  from  all  created  beings,  the  sacra 
mental  gifts  are  offered  with  renewed  prayer  for 
acceptance,  imprimis,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Church,  which,  under  the  mystical  bond  of  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  unites  in  prayer  for  Peace, 
and,  in  particular,  for  the  bishop,  the  king,  and  the 
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faithful  of  this  or  that  land.  Secondly,  the  offering 
is  made  in  the  name  of  all  present,  who  thus  offer 
their  sacrifice  of  Praise  and  Thanksgiving  for  their 
own  redemption  and  hope  of  salvation,  according  as 
Christ  ordained.  Thirdly,  the  offering  is  continued  in 
the  name  of  the  holy  and  great  of  other  days,  the 
mention  of  whose  names  calls  forth  the  prayer  that 
God  will  hear  them  in  their  prayers  for  the  wor 
shippers.  All  sections  of  the  Universal  Church 
having  been  thus  united  in  the  great  act  of  the 
Church's  worship,  the  offering  is  now  regarded  as  the 
oblation  of  the  whole  family  of  God,  '  servitutis 
nostrce,  sed  et  cunctce  familice  tuce ' ;  and,  again,  '  nos 
tui  servi,  sed  et  plebs  tua,  sancta,'  who  make  the 
commemoration  of  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Sacra 
ment  as  a  memorial  of  the  Death,  Eesurrection,  and 
Ascension  of  Christ.  Thus,  the  idea  of  the  Preface 
is  continued :  '  It  is  meet  ....  that  we  should  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  give  thanks  ....  There 
fore  with  angels,'  &c.  Whether  present  or  absent, 
the  faithful  have  some  sort  of  share  in  the  service, 
and  whether  in  this  life  or  in  paradise,  they  join 
their  thanksgivings  with  the  ceaseless  adoration  of 
the  angels,  whose  ministry  is  now  asked  for  to  bear 
to  Heaven  the  imperfect  worship  of  earth,  to  the 
end  that  those  who  now  become  partakers  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  according  to  His  institu 
tion,  may  be  fulfilled  with  grace  and  heavenly 
benediction.  And,  lastly,  as  the  thought  of  the 
departed  is  brought  to  mind,  a  prayer  is  added  for 
those  who  sleep  in  the  sleep  of  peace,  which  proves 
by  its  simplicity  and  agreement  with  similar  prayers 
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in  Eastern  Liturgies  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Canon,  beseeching  that  refreshment,  light,  and  peace 
may  be  granted  to  them,  and  some  fellowship  with 
them  to  the  worshippers." 

The  Prayer  of  the  Canon  being  now  completed, 
the  Our  Father  follows.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  by 
S.  Gregory's  appointment  that  this  prayer  was  placed 
immediately  after  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  part  of  the  Canon.  His  words, 
already  given,  are :  "  It  is  unreasonable  that  this 
latter  formulary,  the  work  of  a  scholastic,  should 
alone  be  recited  over  the  Oblation  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Prayer  composed  by  the  Lord  Himself." 
Before  his  time  the  Fraction  and  the  Kiss  of  Peace 
came  between  the  Canon  and  the  Our  Father. 

The  Our  Father  is  introduced  by  its  Preface,  and 
is  in  a  way  amplified  by  the  prayer  known  as  the 
"  Embolismus,"  which  follows  the  "  Deliver  us  from 
evil."  The  Preface  is  always  the  same  in  the 
Eoman  rite,  while  in  the  Mozarabic  it  varies  with 
the  day.  The  Our  Father  is  said  by  the  Priest 
alone  until  the  last  petition,  in  which  the  people 
join.  In  the  Greek  rites  the  people  join  with  the 
Priest  in  saying  the  whole  Prayer,  and  this  is 
supposed  to  have  been  anciently  the  case  in  the 
Eoman  Liturgy.  The  form  of  the  Western  "  Embo 
lismus"  differs  from  the  form  of  the  East  in  intro 
ducing  the  names  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  SS.  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Andrew  as  intercessors. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
Sacramentary  as  given  in  the  Eoman  Orders.  We 
have  seen  that  during  the  Canon  the  Bishops,  with 
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the  archdeacon  and  second  deacon,  were  placed 
behind  the  Pontiff,  all  being  in  an  inclined  or  half- 
prostrate  position,  and  the  sub-deacons  were  behind 
the  Altar,  facing  the  Pontiff.  The  archdeacon  rises 
at  the  concluding  words  of  the  Canon,  goes  to  the 
Altar,  removes  the  Corporal  which  had  been  placed 
over  the  Chalice,  and  raises  the  Chalice  by  the 
handles  (ansse).  The  Pontiff  touches  it  with  his  own 
two  oblates  or  hosts,  while  he  says  the  final  words 
of  the  Prayer  of  the  Canon.  He  then  places  the 
two  hosts  in  their  place  on  the  Altar,  and  the 
archdeacon  puts  down  the  Chalice  by  them,  having 
previously  taken  off  the  "  offertorium." 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Canon  an  acolyte  approached  the  Altar  from  the 
vestry,  carrying  the  Paten  covered  with  a  white 
linen  cloth.  He  held  it  thus  until  the  middle  of 
the  Canon,  when  the  "  following  "  sub-deacon  received 
it  on  his  chasuble,  and,  standing  before  the  Altar,  he 
waited  until  the  regionary  sub-deacon  should  take  it 
from  him.  This  having  been  done,  the  regionary  sub- 
deacon  stands  just  behind  the  archdeacon.  When 
the  "  Embolismus "  has  been  said,  the  archdeacon 
turns  round,  and  having  kissed  the  Paten,  gives  it  to 
the  second  deacon.  The  Pontiff,  having  said  "  The 
Peace  of  the  Lord  be  ever  with  you,"  &c.,  makes  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  three  times  over  the  Chalice,  and 
places  in  it  a  portion  of  the  "  Sancta."  The  Pax 
followed ;  the  archdeacon  having  (probably)  received 
it  from  the  Pontiff,  gives  it  to  the  first  of  the  Bishops 
and  afterwards  to  the  rest  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
in  order,  and  then  to  the  people.  The  Second 
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Eoman  Order  adds  that  the  Pax  was  given  separately 
to  the  men  by  the  men,  and  to  the  women  by 
the  women.  In  the  Eastern,  the  Mozarabic,  and 
Galilean  Liturgies,  the  Pax  took  place  before  the 
Sursum  Corda  and  Preface.  The  Pontiff  then  breaks 
his  own  Oblation,  and  leaves  the  fragment  he  has 
broken  off  upon  the  Altar,  but  places  the  rest  of  the 
Oblations  in  the  Paten,  which  the  deacon  is  still 
holding,  and  returns  to  his  throne.  In  the  meantime 
the  archdeacon  takes  the  Chalice,  containing  the 
precious  Blood,  from  the  Altar,  and  gives  It  to  the 
regionary  sub-deacon  or  arch-sub-deacon  who  holds 
It,  standing  at  the  right  corner  of  the  Altar.  The 
sub-deacons  approach,  followed  by  the  acolytes  bear 
ing  small  bags  ("  sacculce  ").  The  sub-deacons  open 
the  bags  which  the  acolytes  hold,  and  the  arch 
deacon  takes  the  Oblations  from  the  Altar  and  places 
them  in  the  bags,  in  order  that  they  may  be  broken 
in  them,  so  that  no  portion  whatever  of  the  Sacred 
Host  may  fall  on  the  floor.  The  acolytes  bearing 
the  bags  form  themselves  into  two  rows ;  the  one  goes 
to  the  Bishops,  who  are  on  the  right  of  the  Pontiff, 
the  other  to  the  Presbyters,  who  are  on  the  left,  in 
order  that  they  may  break  the  Hosts.  Two  regionary 
sub-deacons  carry  the  Paten,1  which  contained  the 
Oblations  of  the  Pontiff,  to  the  deacons  who  occupied 
a  place  near  the  throne,  in  order  that,  on  receiving 

1  From  the  fact  that  two  sub-deacons  were  ordered  to  carry  the 
Paten  from  the  Altar,  it  would  appear  that  the  Patens  of  that  date 
were  much  larger  in  size  than  those  in  present  use.  In  fact,  it  must 
necessarily  be  so,  since  in  those  early  days  all  the  faithful,  as  a 
rule,  received  the  Communion. 
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a  sign  from  the  Pontiff,  they  might  break  them. 
The  Oblations  having  been  removed  from  the  Altar 
and  placed  in  the  bags  (sacculoe),  except  the  particle 
which  the  Pope  had  broken  off  and  left  on  the  Altar 
("  that  the  Altar  might  never  be  without  the  Sacri 
fice  "),  the  court  officials  go  up  to  the  Altar  and 
stand  in  order  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  and  the 
archdeacon  gives  a  sign  to  the  choir  that  they 
should  sing  the  Agnus  Dei.1  The  Oblations  of  the 
Pontiff,  which  were  carried  in  the  Paten  to  the  throne, 
having  been  broken,  a  regionary  deacon  takes  the 
Paten  from  the  hands  of  the  two  deacons  who  had 
held  it  during  the  fraction,  and  bears  it  to  the  Pope, 
that  he  might  communicate  himself  with  the  Lord's 
Body.  The  words  of  the  first  Eoman  Order  are : 
"  When  he  communicates  he  does  so  from  the 
particle  of  the  Host  which  he  has  detached "  (lit. 
"bitten  off").  The  rest  he  places  in  the  Chalice, 
saying :  "  May  this  Commixture  and  Consecration 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  made  to  us  who  receive,  Eternal  Life."  This  is 
the  rite  of  the  Commixture,  and  then  the  Pope  says : 
"  Peace  be  with  you,"  and  the  response  is  given. 
"  And  with  thy  spirit."  He  is  then  "  confirmed  "  by  see  Ma 

,1  i    i  .         ,  T    -    -,  .      ,-,         /-,,-,.  Ion's  "Ordo 

the  archdeacon,  i.e.,  he   drinks  of    the  Chalice  pre-  Romana," 
sented  to  him  by  the  archdeacon.2     He  receives  the  note." 

1  During  the  singing  of  the   Agnus   Dei  a  curious   practice   had 
place.     Certain  officials  of  the  Papal  Court  go  up  to  the  Pontiff,  in 
order  that  he  may  signify  the  names  of  those  who  should  be  invited 
to  his  own  table  and  to  the  table  of  the  Vice-Dominus,  and,  having 
received  the  names,  proceed  to  give  the  invitations.     This  custom 
was  in  all  probability  a  survival  of  the  Agape. 

2  The  word  "  coiifi rmare, "  i.e.,  to  confirm,  is  used  throughout  the 
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Sacred  Blood  through  a  pipe  or  tube,  either  golden 
or  silver.  The  term  "  Consecration  of  the  Body  "  as 
here  used  is  peculiar.  It  cannot  mean  a  fresh 
consecration,  but  it  is  a  prayer  that  the  Body  and 
Blood  already  consecrated  may  "by  this  Commixture 
be  made,"  &C.1  According  to  Liturgical  commenta 
tors  it  is  done  to  symbolise  the  reunion  of  the  Soul  and 
Body  of  Christ  in  the  Eesurrection,  even,  as  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  Consecration  of  the  Body  and  Blood  in 
separate  acts  signifies  the  Passion  and  Death. 

The  archdeacon  then  comes  to  the  Altar  and 
announces  the  day  and  place  of  the  next  Station. 
He  then  pours  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  con 
secrated  Chalice  into  the  "  Scyphus  "  which  contained 
AS  given  by  the  wine  that  had  been  offered  but  not  consecrated. 
The  Bishops  go  to  the  throne  and  receive  the  Sacra 
ment  of  the  Body  from  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff. 
The  account  of  the  order  of  Communion  as  given  by 
Mabillon  is  so  perplexing  that  I  avail  myself  of 
Duchesne's  summary.  After  describing  the  mode  of 
reception  of  the  sacred  Body  by  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
at  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff  he  proceeds  thus :  "  The 
archdeacon  bears  the  Chalice  to  the  Altar  and  places 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  Bishop,  and  he,  after 

Eoman  Orders  to  signify  the  administration  or  partaking  of  the 
Chalice.  Micro! ogus,  as  referred  to  by  Mabillon,  speaks  of  the 
partaking  of  the  Chalice  as  the  completion  of  the  Communion.  * 

1  There  were  two  Commixtures — (a]  when  the  "Sancta"  was 
dropped  into  the  Chalice  by  the  Pontiff  at  the  end  of  the  "  Embolis- 
mus,"just  after  he  had  given  the  Pax,  and  before  the  Agnus  Dei. 
At  this  Commixture  no  words  were  used,  (b)  The  second  was  at  this 
place,  viz.,  just  after  the  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Body  and  before 
receiving  the  Chalice. 
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having  partaken  of  it,  presents  it  to  the  other  Bishops 
and  to  the  Priests  and  Deacons.  The  Communion  of 
the  people  follows.  The  Pope,  assisted  by  the 
Bishops  and  Priests,  administered  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Body ;  the  archdeacon  followed  the  Pope,  and  the 
other  deacons  followed  the  Bishops  and  Priests  pre 
senting  the  Chalice.  After  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
had  communicated,  the  archdeacon  poured  what  re 
mained  in  the  Chalice  into  the  "  Scyphus."  Duchesne 
adds  to  what  I  have  already  quoted :  "  As  the  Chalice 
of  the  Pope  served  only  for  the  higher  Clergy,  the 
archdeacon  takes  care  to  pour  into  the  vessels 
which  contained  the  Wine  consecrated  "  [blessed,  not 
consecrated]  "  for  the  Communion  of  the  people,  some 
drops  from  the  Chalice  of  which  the  Pope  had  par 
taken,  and  then  whatever  remained  after  the  Com 
munion  of  the  Clergy."  He  adds  that  the  idea 
expressed  by  this  ceremony  was  that  although  all  the 
communicants  did  not  partake  with  their  lips  of  the 
same  vessel,  yet  all  drank  of  the  same  spiritual  drink  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  rite  of  the  Commixture  per 
formed  by  the  Pope  over  the  principal  Chalice,  the 
Bishops  and  Priests  repeat  over  all  lesser  Chalices 
from  which  the  faithful  take  the  Communion. 

The  early  Roman  Orders  do  not  tell  us  the  words 
which  were  used  in  the  Administration.  John  the 
Deacon,  in  his  "  Life  of  S.  Gregory,"  gives  us  this 
formulary  as  used  by  that  great  Pope : 1  "  The  Body 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  thy  soul."  There 

1  The  most  ancient  forms  seem  to  have  been:  "The  Body  of 
Christ,"  "The  Blood  of  Christ."  The  Clementine  Liturgy  has: 
"The  Body  of  Christ,  Amen";  "The  Blood  of  Christ,  the  Cup  of 
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is  another  form  given,  as  used  about  the  age  of 
Charlemagne :  "  The  Body  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
keep  thee  to  everlasting  life."  During  the  Communion 
the  Antiphon  "Ad  Communionem"  is  sung.  This 
was  originally  a  whole  psalm  with  the  Gloria  and 
the  antiphonal  repetition  of  the  alternate  verses. 
When  all  have  communicated  the  Pontiff  gives  a  sign 
to  the  choir  to  conclude  the  Communion.  The 
Pontiff  conies  to  the  Altar,  gives  the  accustomed 
salutation:  "The  Lord  be  with  you."  and,  facing 
eastward,  says  the  prayer  which  in  the  Eoman  Orders 
is  termed  "  Ad  Complendum."  This  prayer  was  said 
on  behalf  of  the  communicants  only,  but  later  on 
another  was  introduced  for  all  the  people,  which  was 
probably  brought  in  when  the  rule  that  all  those 
present  should  communicate  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
It  was  called  "  Ad  populum  "  or  "  Supra  populum." 
The  prayer  being  ended,  the  Pontiff,  on  receiving  a 
sign  from  the  archdeacon,  dismisses  the  people  with 
the  words  "  Ite,  missa  est."  Krazer  (p.  578  and 
"  Ordo  Romanus,"  i.,  section  21)  explains  these  words 
as  :  "  Depart,  go,  you  are  dismissed." 

The  Pontiff  returns  to  the  Sacristy  in  the  same 
order  as  he  proceeded  from  it  at  the  commencement  of 
the  service,  i.e.,  preceded  by  the  seven  light-bearers 
and  the  regionary  sub-deacon.  There  was  no  Bene 
diction  given  from  the  Altar ;  but  the  Pontiff  blessed 
the  people  as  he  passed  through  their  midst.  When 
the  Pontiff  has  reached  the  Presbytery,  the  Bishops 

Life,  Amen."  In  S.  Mark's:  "The  Holy  Body,"  "The  Precious 
Blood  of  Our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour."  In  S.  Chrysostom  and 
the  Ethiopic  :  "  The  Body  and  Blood  of  Emmanuel,  Our  God." 
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ask  his  blessing  in  these  words :  "  Lord,  give  the 
word  of  blessing ; "  and  the  Pontiff  replies :  "  The 
Lord  bless  you."  After  this  the  Bishops,  the  Presby 
ters,  and  others,  including  the  acolytes  and  the  choir, 
seek  the  same  benediction,  and  when  it  is  given,  the 
Pope  enters  the  Sacristy. 


NOTES. 


NOTE  I. — The  Sancta  and  Eulogia. 

The  "Sancta"  was  also  named  "  Fermentum."  Pope 
Innocent  I.,  in  his  letter  to  Decentius,  Bishop  of  Eugubium, 
already  referred  to,  says :  "  Concerning  the  Fermentum 
which  we  send  to  the  titular  churches  on  every  Lord's 
Day,  it  is  quite  superfluous  that  you  should  consult  us. 
Since  the  Presbyters  of  all  our  Churches  which  are  within 
the  city,  having  congregations  of  their  own,  are  not  able 
to  join  us,  they  receive  the  Fermentum  consecrated  by  us, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  think  that  they  are  separated 
from  communion  with  us,  especially  on  so  great  a  day." 
This  custom  seems  to  have  extended  to  other  Churches 
outside  Rome,  since  Pope  Siricius  ordered  that  no  Presbyter 
should  celebrate  on  the  Lord's  Day,  unless  he  had  received 
the  Fermentum  from  his  Bishop.  The  Reserved  Host  was 
Bona.p.  also  called  the  Eulogia.  It  was  carried  by  the  deacons 
to  the  sick,  and  at  certain  seasons,  especially  at  Easter,  was 
sent  by  the  Bishops  to  one  another  as  a  token  of  communion. 
S.  Irenseus  refers  to  this  custom  as  one  observed  even  by 
those  Bishops  who  differed  among  themselves  as  to  the 
season  of  the  Easter  observance,  in  order  to  show  that 
charity  and  intercommunion  was  observed  in  spite  of  the 
difference.  In  the  xiv.  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
in  the  IY.  century,  this  practice  was  forbidden,  probably 
from  motives  of  reverence  towards  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
From  this  period  the  breads,  sent  as  tokens  of  communion, 
were  blessed  but  not  consecrated;  but  they  still  retained 
the  name  of  "  Eulogise."  There  was  a  custom  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  in  the  Western  Churches  to  offer  and  bless 
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more  breads  than  were  required  for  consecration,  which,  at 
the  end  of  the  Mass,  were  given  to  the  faithful  who  had 
not  communicated.  In  the  East  the  breads  thus  blessed  were 
termed  the  Antidorori ;  in  the  West  "  Eulogia."  Thepain- 
benit  retained  in  the  French  Churches  is  a  survival  of  this 
use,  though  the  distribution  is  made  in  a  different  manner. 


II. — Preparation  for  Mass. 

In  the  first  Roman  Order,  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
mention  of  special  devotions  as  preparatory  to  celebration. 
The  Liturgy  commenced  with  the  Introit  or  Antiphon,  but 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  it  began  with 
Scripture  Lections.  Krazer  says  that  the  piety  of  certain  p-  ssi. 
Bishops,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  IX.  century,  brought 
in  the  use  of  the  xliii.  Psalm,  with  the  Antiphon :  "  I  will 
go  unto  the  Altar  of  God,"  &c.,  as  preparatory  to  the  Mass. 
In  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  this  Antiphon,  without  the  psalm, 
is  placed  just  before  the  Preface  and  immediately  after  the 
Pax.  It  is  found  in  many  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Churches 
of  France,  Germany,  and  England,  from  the  IX.  century 
onward.  It  was  sometimes  said  in  the  Sacristy,  at  others, 
while  the  priest  was  going  from  the  Sacristy  to  the  Altar,  but 
more  commonly  in  the  Church  below  the  Altar  steps.  It  see  Le 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  imposed  as  of  obligation  until  i1  °JJi' vo1' 
Pius  V.  (who  excommunicated  Queen  Elizabeth),  had  ordered 
it  to  be  used  in  his  edition  of  the  Roman  Missal.  The  Lyon- 
naise  rite,  in  the  place  of  this  Psalm,  has  Yersicles  and  Re 
sponses,  taken  partly  from  it  and  partly  from  other  sources. 

The  Confession  of  sin  by  the  Celebrant,  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Liturgy,  is  of  ancient  date  and  universal  use, 
borrowed,  probably,  from  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  priests 
of  confessing  their  sins  over  the  victim,  which  they  im 
molated.  We  find  such  Confessions  in  the  earliest  Liturgies  ; 
and  were  named,  both  in  the  Eastern,  the  Mozarabic,  and 
Gallican  Liturgies,  the  "  Apologias  "  of  the  Priest.  There 
is  no  mention  of  any  form  in  the  early  Roman  Orders, 
but  the  Pontiff,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  Church,  knelt  at 
the  faldstool  in  silent  prayer,  which  prayer  was  in  all 
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bability  of  the  same  nature  as  the  priest's  "Apologia."  In 
later  times  an  act  of  Confession  by  the  priest  before  cele 
brating  became  universal,  though  used  in  different  forms. 
In  the  earlier  forms  the  Confession  was  made  to  God  before 
the  Saints,  but  no  names  were  mentioned.  One  form  given 
by  Micrologus  in  the  XI.  century  runs  thus  :  "  I  confess 
to  God  Almighty,  to  those  here  present,  to  all  the  Saints, 
that  I  have  grievously  sinned,"  &c.  (see  "La  Liturgie 
Ancienne  et  Moderne,"  p.  7).  In  the  Missal  of  Pope  Pius 
V.  we  find  the  precise  form  which  is  now  used.  This  form, 
according  to  Le  Brim,  dates  from  the  XIII.  century,  and 

Vol.  i.  p.  was  ordered  by  a  Council  of  Ravenna  (1314)  to  be  said  in 
all  the  Churches  of  the  Province.  In  the  Sarum  Missal 
the  Priest  is  directed  to  say  the  "Verii  Creator"  while 
vesting ;  after  which  a  Versicle  and  Response,  the  Collect 
which  follows  the  first  Our  Father  in  the  present  English 
Liturgy,  then  Psalm  xliii.,  with  the  Antiphon  "I  will  go," 
&c.  The  following  prayer  is  contained  in  a  later  Roman 
Order  and  in  the  present  Roman  Liturgy  : — "  Take  from  us, 
we  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  our  iniquity,  that  we  may  be 
counted  worthy  with  pure  minds  to  enter  the  Holy  of 
Holies."  The  following  prayer  in  the  present  Roman 
Missal,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  relics  of  the 
Saints,  dates  from  the  time  when  the  custom  was  introduced 
of  placing  in  the  mensa  of  the  Altar  some  relic  of  a  Saint, 
This  custom  took  its  origin  from  the  early  practice  of 
building  Altars  and  Churches  over  the  tombs  of  Martyrs 

P.  U6.  and  other  Saints.  Yet  Le  Brun  says  that  for  a  long  time 
many  Altars  were  without  relics,  and  this  is  why  a  Roman 
Missal,  printed  at  Basle  in  1487,  directs  that  if  there  are  no 
relics,  the  words  referring  to  them  should  be  left  out.  It  is 
probable  that  up  to  the  IX.  century  relics  were  not 
allowed  to  be  kept  on  the  Altar,  because  it  was  held  unlawful 
to  place  anything  there  except  the  Sacrifice  and  whatever 
closely  appertained  to  it.  But,  in  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  a  Council  at  Rheims  decreed  that  nothing  should 
be  placed  on  the  Altar  except  the  "  Capsa,"  with  the  relics 
of  the  Saints,  and  the  four  Gospels.  Up  to  this  date  the 
relics  were  placed  under  the  Altar,  and  the  place  in  which 
they  rested  was  called  the  "Confession." 
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NOTE  III. — Incense. 

The  ceremonial  use  of  incense,  derived  from  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  used  in  almost  all  religions,  was  certainly 
practised  in  the  Primitive  Church.  (For  the  authority  of 
its  use  and  the  mysterious  significance  attached  to  it,  see 
Popular  Handbook,  Part  first,  pp.  14  and  15.)  It  was  by 
casting  incense  on  the  idolatrous  altars  that  the  early 
Christians  were  invited  by  their  heathen  persecutors  to 
sacrifice  to  false  gods.  We  find  the  use  of  incense  in  the 
earliest  Liturgies,  e.g.,  those  of  SS.  James  and  Mark,  and 
the  Constantinopolitan  Liturgies  of  SS.  Basil  and  Chry- 
sostom.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (Bk.  ii.  ch.  26), 
and  in  the  third  of  the  Apostolical  Canons,  incense  is  men 
tioned  as  used  at  the  Altar  during  the  Divine  Service.  S. 
Ambrose,  in  his  Commentary  on  S.  Luke,  has  these  words : 
"  May  the  Angel  be  present  with  us  as  we  cense  our  Altars 
and  offer  the  sacrifice."  It  has  been  seen  that,  according  to 
the  ancient  Roman  Orders,  the  thurible  with  incense  was 
carried  before  the  Pontiff  as  he  proceeded  from  the  Sacristy 
into  the  Church ;  and  also  before  the  deacon  as  he  went 
from  the  Altar  to  the  ambo  to  read  the  Gospel.  In  the 
earliest  of  these  orders  incense  was  used  only  in  processions  ; 
no  persons  or  things  were  censed  ;  but,  according  to  the  later 
orders  (e.g.,  the  eleventh),  the  Altar  was  censed  by  the  Pontiff, 
the  archdeacon  holding  his  chasuble  "ne  impediatur."  We 
are  also  told  by  Eusebius  that  the  Emperor  Constantino  the 
Great  presented  to  the  Church  two  thuribles  of  purest  gold. 
The  observations  of  Tertullian,  Athenagoras,  and  others, 
which  have  been  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  the  non- 
use  of  incense  in  the  early  Church,  probably  mean  no  more 
than  to  contrast  its  use  and  purpose  in  the  Christian  Church 
with  the  superstitious  observance  of  it  in  heathen  worship. 

NOTE  IV. — Kyrie. 

Mabillon  says  that  anciently  the  term  Litany  was  used 
to  signify  only  the  Kyrie  Eleison.  He  quotes  from  the 
codex  of  an  ancient  Missal  to  show  that,  in  a  particular 
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Church,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  the  Kyrie  with  the 
Oltriste  Eleison  were  said  one  hundred  times.  When  it  was 
P  xxxiv.  used  during  the  procession  with  anything  like  this 
pns77.raz  'r>  frequency,  it  was  naturally  not  recited  in  the  Liturgy  itself. 
In  the  XL  century  it  became  the  rule  that  three  Kyries 
should  be  said  to  the  Father,  three  Christe  Eleisons  to  the 
Son,  and  three  Kyries  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the 
number  and  order  of  the  Kyries  as  they  are  now  recited  in 
the  Roman  Missal,  immediately  after  the  Introit.  The 
Ambrosian  Liturgy  has  three  Kyries,  each  said  once,  both 
after  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  after  the  Gospel ;  but  it 
has  not  the  Christe  Eleison ;  and,  in  this  particular,  it 
agrees  with  the  Greek  rites.  There  is  also  this  difference 
between  the  East  and  West,  viz.,  in  the  former  the  whole 
is  said  by  the  people,  in  the  latter  at  low  mass  by  the  priest 
and  people  alternately. 

NOTE  V. — The  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

This  hymn  is  found  in  S.  James'  Liturgy  in  the  brief 
form  in  which  it  is  related  in  S.  Luke's  Gospel.  It  is  not 
known  who  composed  the  additions  which  are  now  included 
in  it.  The  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  affirms  that  they  were 
See  Krazer,  added  by  ecclesiastical  doctors  "  whoever  they  were."  Pope 
Telesphorus  is  said  to  have  ordered  it  to  be  sung  on  the 
night  of  the  Nativity ;  but  the  authority  of  this  statement 
is  very  uncertain ;  and  the  form  in  which  it  was  recited  is 
not  given.  But  in  a  work  entitled  " De  Virginitate"  attri 
buted  to  S.  Athanasius,  there  are  these  words  :  "  Say  the 
hymn  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus 
bonae  voluntatis,  Laudamus  Te,  Benedicimus  Te,  Adoramus 
Te,"  and  that  which  follows  ("  guse  sequuntiir"}.  One  may 
well  join  with  Krazer  in  his  regret  that  the  writer  did  not 
give  us  the  entire  hymn.  It  is  found  in  its  extended  form 
with  some  verbal  differences  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(Bk.  viii.  ch.  47),  and  in  the  Alexandrian  Codex  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  this  MS.,  which  is  of  the  IV.  or  Y. 
century,  it  bears  the  supposititious  title  of  "  The  Hymn  of 
S.  Hilary."  It  is  certainly  of  Greek  origin,  but  it  may 
have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  S.  Hilary,  and  it  is 
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possible  that  in  doing  this  he  cast  it  into  the  form  in  which 
it  now  exists  in  the  Western  Liturgy.  I  may  add  that  it 
was  not  restricted  to  the  Eucharistic  service,  for  it  is  styled 
in  ancient  MSS.  in  both  East  and  West  a  "  Morning  Hymn." 
Cardinal  Bona  (pp.  603-604)  makes  these  remarks  :  "  No 
hymn  more  noble  can  be  found,  whether  we  consider  the 
author,  the  age,  the  use,  or,  finally,  the  excellence  and  dignity 
of  the  Divine  phrases  which  are  therein  sung;  for,  not  to 
mention  other  things,  what  is  more  noble  than  to  give 
thanks  to  God  for  His  great  glory  ?  As  if  we  were  to  say 
1  We  give  thanks  to  Thee  not  for  the  good  which  comes  to 
us  from  Thee,  but  for  Thyself,  and  for  Thy  glory,  because 
this,  Thy  glory,  is  our  sanctification,  and  we  are  holy  only 
for  the  sake  of  Thy  glory,  because  when  Thou  sanctifiest  us 
Thou  makest  us  partakers  of  Thy  glory,  in  our  pilgrimage 
and  in  our  Fatherland,  and,  therefore,  it  is  good  that  we, 
the  servants  of  the  Good  and  Glorious  God,  should  rejoice 
to  extend  that  glory  everywhere,  and  that  we  should  enjoy 
it  more  as  Thine  than  if  it  were  our  own ;  for  Thou  only 
art  to  be  praised  and  glorified,  and  outside  Thee  there  is  no 
true  glory.'  "  This  hymn  was  originally  ordered  to  be  sung 
only  on  the  night  of  the  Nativity  ;  but  Pope  Symmachus  is 
said  to  have  extended  its  use  to  every  Lord's  Day  and  to 
the  Feasts  of  the  Martyrs ;  the  recitation  of  it  seems,  how 
ever,  to  have  been  restricted  to  bishops. 


NOTE  VL—The  Collect. 

This  prayer,  with  the  title  of  which  everyone  is  familiar,  Mabiiion, 
has  a   special   Liturgical   interest  in  regard  to   its  origin,  gtaticmn 
history,  and  meaning.     It  has  been  already  said  that  the  Com.,"  p.' 
name  "  Collecta  "  was  first  given  to  the  prayer  said  over  the  xx 
faithful  before  they  commenced  the  station al   procession, 
and  was  originally  called  the  "  Oratio  ad  Colledam,  ad  S. 
Adrianum"  or  any  saint  who  was  patron  of  the  church  in 
which   the   station  was  held.     By  a  natural   tendency  to 
abbreviate  titles  the  prayer  came  to  be  known  simply  as 
"  Collecta  "  or  "  Collectio"     When  inserted  in  the  Liturgy 
after  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  before  the  Lections,  different 
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meanings  were  assigned  to  it.  Of  these,  I  think  the  most 
significant  and  exact  is  that  it  gathers  up  in  concise  form 
the  needs,  the  aspirations,  and  pious  affections  of  the  people, 
which  are  thus  offered  to  God  by  the  priest  on  their  behalf. 
These  Collects  (I  use  the  term  in  the  restricted  and  proper 
sense)  are  mostly  derived  from  the  Sacramentaries  of  SS. 
Gelasius  and  Gregory.  There  are,  however,  in  the  Am- 
brosian  and  Mozarabic  Missals  many  Collects  which  are 
different  from  these ;  and  in  the  latter  Missal,  the  form  in 
which  they  are  cast  varies  from  the  Roman  type. 

The  Eastern  Liturgies  have  prayers  corresponding  to  the 
Western  Collect,  but  cast  in  a  different  style.  There  was 
also  this  further  variation,  that  while  in  the  Western 
Liturgies  there  was  a  great  variety  of  Collects  for  different 
days,  there  was  in  the  Eastern,  for  the  most  part,  only  one. 
In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  one  collect  only  was  used 
at  each  Mass,  though  varying  with  the  day  •  and  this  use 
was  retained  in  the  Roman  Missal  until  the  XIII.  century. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Western  Church  the  number  of 
Collects  was  gradually  increased  according  to  the  will  of 
the  bishops,  until  it  was  ruled  that  the  number  should 
never  exceed  seven ;  and,  in  every  case,  the  number  should 
be  unequal,  for  which  mystical  reasons  were  assigned.  As 
an  instance  of  conflicting  usage  in  this  matter,  I  may 
mention  the  case  of  S.  Columbanus,  an  Irish  monk,  founder 
and  Abbot  of  Luxueil,  and  of  the  Monastery  of  Bobbio,  who 
was  censured  by  a  Synod  of  Macon  for  using  many  Collects  ; 
while  Eustachius,  his  successor  at  Luxueil,  defended  the 
practice.  In  the  earliest  Liturgies  all  Collects  and  other 
prayers  were  addressed  to  the  Father  through  the  Son. 
Krazer,  This  ancient  practice  was  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the 
;>  Third  Council  of  Carthage  (397),  but  was  subsequently 
departed  from. 


NOTE  VII.— The  Gospel 

The  solemnities  observed  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel, 
both  in  the  East  and  West,  exhibit  the  deep  veneration  in 
which  the  sacred  Gospels  were  held  by  the  early  Church. 
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On  this  point  the  language  of  some  early  Fathers,  e.g.,  of 
S.  Augustine  and  of  Origen,  is  very  strong,  indeed,  so  much 
so,  that  it  may  seem  to  our  dull  faith,  exaggerated.  They 
realised  our  Lord's  presence  living  and  speaking  to  us  in 
the  Holy  Gospel  as  inferior  only  to  His  presence  in  the 
Eucharist.  S.  Augustine  says  :  "  The  Lord  is  on  high,  but 
He  is  the  same  as  the  truth  which  is  here.  His  Body 
ascended  is,  perhaps,  in  a  place  :  His  truth  is  everywhere  : 
let  us  hear  the  law."  Origen  has  these  words:  "Let  us 
not  suffer  one  single  word  to  fall  to  the  ground,  for,  as  in 
the  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  you  very  rightly  take  a 
reverent  care  that  not  the  least  particle  thereof  should  be 
dropped,  why  should  you  not  also  think  and  believe  that  it 
is  a  sin  to  neglect  one  word  of  Christ  as  much  as  it  is  to 
neglect  His  Body?" 

Le  Brun,  from  whom  these  quotations  are  taken,  adds  :  ^ 
"  The  writers  of  the  VIII.  century  say,  *  The  Body  of  Jesus  VOLI.  pp" 
Christ,  by  which  we  spiritually  live,  is  not  only  the  conse-  286> 237- 
crated  bread  and  wine  which  is  offered  on  the  Altar ' ;  the 
Gospel  also  is  '  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,'  in  such  sense 
that  when  we  read  or  when  we  hear  it,  we  are  as  the 
children  of  the  family  seated  round  the  table  of  the  Lord." 

These  sentiments,  if  they  savour  of  hyperbole,  yet  supply 
us  with  the  rationale  on  which  the  extreme  reverence  paid 
to  the  Holy  Gospels  was  founded. 


NOTE  VIII.— The  Sermon. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  sermons  or  homilies  were  very 
commonly  delivered  during  the  Liturgy,  after  the  Gospel. 
The  earliest  record  of  Liturgical  worship  shows  this,  viz., 
Justin  Martyr's  Apology.  But  the  liberty  of  preaching 
was  very  commonly  restricted  to  bishops.  Presbyters,  as  a 
rule,  were  not  allowed  to  preach  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop  ; 
probably  the  first  presbyter  who  was  allowed  to  do  this  in 
the  Western  Church  was  S.  Augustine ;  and  this  privilege 
was  accorded  to  him  because  his  bishop,  being  a  Greek, 
was  not  familiar  with  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  even  this 
licence  was  complained  of  by  neighbouring  bishops.  In 
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the  East  greater  freedom  in  this  matter  was  allowed,  as  is 
shown  by  the  homilies  of  Origen  and  of  S.  Chrysostom 
(preached  when  a  presbyter).  In  some  cases  when  a 
presbyter  preached  before  a  bishop,  the  bishop  himself 
preached  after  him.  In  the  suburban  or  rural  churches  the 
liberty  of  preaching  was  more  freely  accorded  to  presbyters  ; 
deacons  were  not  allowed  to  preach,  but  if  the  priest  was 
hindered  from  doing  so  through  infirmity,  or  any  other 
cause,  they  might  read  the  homilies  of  the  Fathers. 


IX.— The  Creed. 

There  is  reference  to  a  Creed  in  Tertullian's  "  Veiling  of 
Virgins"  (ch.  i.).  "The  rule  of  faith  is  altogether  one, 
alone,  immovable,  and  irreformable,  the  rule  to  wit  of 
believing  in  one  only  God  Omnipotent,  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe ;  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  raised  again  the 
third  day  from  the  dead;  received  into  the  heavens; 
sitting  now  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father;  destined 
to  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  through  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh."  But  there  is  no  early  refer 
ence  to  the  use  of  a  Creed  in  the  Liturgy.  The  earliest 
trace  of  such  use  in  the  Roman  Liturgy  is  found  in  the 
ceremony  or  rite  known  as  the  "Tradition  of  the 
Symbol"  in  which  the  Creed  was  delivered  to  the 
catechumens  during  the  Mass;  and  also  in  the  "Scrutiny 
of  the  Symbol"  when  they  were  examined  in  it,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  text.  In  the  early  part  of  the  VI.  century, 
Timothy,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  ordered  it  to  be  sung ; 
and  before  this  date,  Peter  the  Fuller,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
directed  it  to  be  used  in  his  patriarchal  Church.  It  seems 
to  have  spread  gradually  throughout  the  East  till  it 
established  its  place  in  the  Liturgies  of  SS.  Basil, 
Chrysostom,  Mark,  and  others. 

see  Krazer,  in  the  West,  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo  (589)  ordered : 
"  That  the  '  Symbol  of  Constantinople '  should  be  recited  in 
all  the  Churches  of  Spain,  as  in  the  Churches  of  the  East ; " 
and  it  was  directed  to  be  said  after  the  consecration  and 
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before  the  Our  Father,  the  expression  of  belief  being  put 

in  the  plural  number  :  "  We,"  and  not  I,  "  believe."     The 

recitation  was  accompanied  by  this  ceremonial  act :  "  The 

Priest  takes  the  Holy  Body  of  the  Lord  from  the  Paten, 

and  places  It  uncovered  in  or  on  the  Chalice,  while  he  says 

'  The  Lord  be  with  you ' ;  and  after  the  response,  he  adds  : 

'  What  we  believe  in  our  hearts,  let  us  proclaim  with  our 

mouth.'"     There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion 

among  Liturgical  writers  as  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  See  Krazer, 

of   the  Creed    in  the    Roman   Liturgy.     Berno,  Abbot  of p-  447- 

Eeichenau,  asserts  that  it  was  first  put  into  the  Liturgy  in 

1014  by  Pope  Benedict  VIII.  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor 

Henry  II.,  and  that  he  himself  was  a  witness  to  the  fact. 

This  is  disputed  by  Krazer,  who  quotes  Leo  III.  and  John 

VIII.,  both  of  whom  died  in  the  IX.  century,  as  witnessing 

to  its  use  in  the  Roman  Liturgy  during  their  Pontificates. 

The  second  Roman  Order  directs  it  to  be  said,  but   the 

date  of  this  Order  is  uncertain.     Some  have  supposed  that 

its  use  had  been  interrupted,  and  was  restored  by  Pope 

Benedict. 

NOTE  X. — TJie  Offertory  Prayers. 

It  has  been  said,  that  in  the  ancient  Roman  Orders  and 
in  the  present  Roman  Missal,  there  is  an  "  Orejnus,"  at  the 
time  of  the  first  oblation,  without  any  accompanying  prayer. 
Duchesne  observes  :  "  There  is  evidently  a  hiatus,  some 
thing  has  disappeared,  and  that  something  is  nothing  less 
than  the  Prayer  of  the  Faithful,  which  has  place  here  in 
all  Liturgies."  It  has  been  thought  that  this  "  Oremus " 
has  reference  to  the  prayers  mentioned  by  Pope  Celestine  in 
his  letter  to  the  Bishops  of  France,  and  such  as  are  con-  See  page  5. 
tained  in  the  Roman  Missal  for  Good  Friday  after  the 
Gospel.  Duchesne  very  truly  says  that  there  is  nothing 
in  these  prayers  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  Church,  and 
for  all  conditions  of  men,  to  confine  them  to  the  solemnities 
of  the  Passion,  and  he  supposes  that  at  an  earlier  period 
they  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  Roman  Mass,  and  were 
recited  after  the  Gospel ;  where  they  are  now  said  on  Good 
Friday.  The  absence  of  any  Liturgical  intercessions  earlier 
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than  the  Canon,  forms  one  marked  difference  between  the 
Roman  Liturgy  and  the  Eastern  rites.  In  S.  James'  Liturgy 
there  is  the  "  Synapte,"  or  short  intercession,  before  the 
Lections,  and  the  Bidding  Prayer  after ;  while  between  the 
Pax  and  the  Offertory  there  is  a  longer  intercession,  called 
the  "Universal  Litany."  There  are,  besides  these,  various 
intercessory  prayers  said  by  the  priest  in  the  Pro-anaphora. 
There  is  no  Litany  in  S.  Mark's  Liturgy,  but  there  are 
various  intercessory  prayers  which  are  said  in  the  same 
place  by  the  priest.  The  Pro-anaphora  of  S.  Chrysostom's 
Liturgy  has  several  Ectenes  or  Litanies  which  are  said  by 
the  deacon ;  and  there  are  Litanies  in  the  Ambrosiari  and 
Mozarabic  Liturgies ;  another  evidence  of  their  derivation 
from  the  East.  These,  however,  are  used  only  in  Lent.  In 
the  Ambrosian  they  have  place  immediately  after  ihelngressa 
or  Introit ;  in  the  Mozarabic  they  follow  the  "  Psallendo" 
which  is  between  the  Prophecy  and  the  Epistle.  In  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  Great  Intercession,  we  find  differences 
between  the  Roman  Liturgy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Eastern  and  Gallicari  rites  on  the  other.  In  the  former  it 
is  placed  entirely  within  the  Canon.  The  intercessions  for 
the  living  precede  the  consecration,  and  those  for  the  dead 
follow  it.  The  Great  Intercession  in  the  Eastern  Liturgies 
is  found  in  three  different  places : — (a)  In  S.  Mark's 
Liturgy,  just  within  the  Anaphora,  between  the  Preface 
«ee  Hand-  and  the  "  Ter-Sanctus "  or  Triumphal  Hymn ;  (b)  in  the 
i°p.  63Pai  Aritiochene  Liturgies,  viz.,  S.  James'  and  its  derivatives, 
it  follows  the  Consecration;  (c)  in  the  Eastern  Syrian  it 
has  place  between  the  Words  of  Institution  and  the 
"  Epidesis."  The  Ambrosian  follows  the  Roman  arrange 
ment  ;  but  in  the  other  Liturgies  of  the  Gallican  family  it 
has  a  place  of  its  own,  different  from  other  Liturgies,  viz., 
after  the  first  oblation  and  before  the  "  Sursum  Corda," 
and  bears  the  name  of  "  Diptycks,"  containing  prayers  for 
the  living  and  the  dead. 

Besides  the  intercessions,  which  preceded  or  accompanied 
the  first  oblation,  there  were  also  prayers  for  the  accept 
ance  of  the  oblations.  Besides  these,  there  were  prayers 
in  the  Gelasian  and  present  Roman  Liturgies  called 
"  Seereta,"  and  in  the  Sacramentary  of  S.  Gregory  and  the 
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Ambrosian  Liturgy,  "Super  Ollatain"  These  prayers 
varied  with  every  Mass.  Others  were  introduced  at  a  later 
period  ;  but  as  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  them  hereafter,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  give  some  account  of  them  here. 
In  the  Roman  Liturgy  we  have  these  prayers  : — 

I.  "  O  Holy  Father,  Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  accept 
this  Immaculate  Sacrifice,  which  I,  Thine  unworthy  servant, 
offer  to  Thee,  my  True  and  Living  God,  both  for  my  own 
numberless   sins,  offences,  and   negligences;    for   all   here 
present,  and  also  for  all  faithful  Christians,  whether  living 
or  departed,  that  It  may  be  profitable  both  to  them  and  to 
me,  for  salvation  and  for  life  eternal." 

II.  At   the  mixture  of   the  water  with  the  wine:  "O 
God,  who  didst  wonderfully  create  our  humanity  and  dost 
still  more  wonderfully  renew  it,  vouchsafe  that  by  means 
of  this  mystery  of  wine  and  water  we  may  be  made  par 
takers  of  the  Divinity  of  Him  Who  didst  condescend  to 
assume  our   humanity,  even  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  Our 
Lord,  Who  with    Thee  and   the   Holy  Ghost   livest   and 
reignest  for  ever  and  ever." 

III.  Then,  taking  the  Chalice  he  says :  "  We  offer  to 
Thee,  0  Lord,  the  Cup  of  salvation,  beseeching  Thee  that 
of  Thy  mercy  it  may  ascend  with  a  sweet  fragrance  to  Thy 
Divine  Majesty,  for  our  salvation  and  for  that  of  the  whole 
world." 

IV.  Once   more :  "  Come   Almighty  Sanctifier,    Eternal 
God,  and  bless  this  sacrifice  prepared  for  Thy  name." 

In  the  Mozarabic,  at  the  offering  of  the  Paten  contain 
ing  the  breads,  there  is  this  prayer  :  (I.)  "  0  Almighty  and 
Eternal  God,  grant  that  this  oblation  which  we  offer  to 
Thee  for  our  sins  and  offences,  for  the  stability  of  Thy 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  for  all  who  hold  the  apostolic 
faith,  may  be  acceptable  to  Thy  Divine  Majesty,  through 
Christ  Our  Lord." 

(II.)  At  the  offering  of  the  Chalice  there  is  this  prayer  : 
"We  offer  to  Thee,  0  Lord,  this  Chalice,  that  it  may  be 
consecrated  to  become  the  Blood  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ : 
and  we  entreat  Thee  that  of  Thy  mercy  It  may  ascend  with 
a  sweet  fragrance,  through,"  &c. 

(III.)  When  the  priest  places  the  Chalice  on  the  altar  and 
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covers  it  with  a  veil,  he  says  :  "  We  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord, 
that  Thou  wouldest  mercifully  receive  this  oblation,  and 
forgive  the  sins  both  of  those  who  offer,  and  of  all  for 
whom  it  is  offered." 

(IY.)  There  is,  besides,  the  same  prayer  as  No.  IV.  taken 
from  the  Koman  Missal,  with  the  important  addition  of 
the  mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  "  Sanctifier." 

In  the  Ambrosian,  the  priest,  taking  the  Paten  with  the 
Host,  offers  it,  saying  :  "  Receive,  Most  Merciful  Father,  this 
holy  bread,  that  it  may  be  made  the  Body  of  Thine  only 
begotten  Son,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c.  Then, 
pouring  wine  into  the  Chalice,  he  says  :  "  From  the  side 
of  Christ  flowed  blood " ;  and  as  he  pours  the  water  he 
adds :  "  And  also  water,  in  the  Name,"  &c.  He  then 
takes  the  Chalice  and  offers  it  in  these  words  :  "  Receive, 
Most  Merciful  Father,  this  Chalice  of  wine  mixed  with 
water,  that  it  may  be  made  the  Blood  of  Thy  only  be 
gotten  Son,  in  the  Name,"  &c.  The  Chalice  is  placed 
upon  the  corporal  and  covered  with  a  pall,  while  the 
priest,  with  his  hands  joined  and  resting  on  the  altar, 
says :  "  Almighty,  Everlasting  God,  may  this  oblation  be 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  Thee,  which  I,  all  unworthy, 
offer  to  Thy  mercy  for  myself,  a  miserable  sinner,  and  for 
my  innumerable  transgressions  ;  that  Thou  wouldest  grant 
to  me  pardon  and  remission  of  all  my  sins,  and  that,  not 
looking  upon  my  iniquities,  Thou  wouldest  of  Thy  mercy 
grant  that  it  may  be  profitable  to  me,  through,"  &c. 

NOTE  XI. — Prefaces. 

In  the  Eastern  rites  there  was  but  one  preface  to  the 
Sanctus  for  the  whole  year ;  but  in  the  Western  Liturgies 
it  varied.  In  the  Mozarabic  and  Ambrosian  there  were 
varying  prefaces  for  every  Mass ;  and  in  the  Roman  there 
was  much  greater  variety  than  now  exists.  In  the  most 
ancient  codex,  the  Leonine,  there  were  two  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  this  figure  does  not  represent  the  entire  number, 
as  a  large  portion  of  the  variable  parts  of  the  Liturgy, 
extending  from  January  to  April,  is  wanting.  In  the 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  there  are  fewer,  viz.,  fifty-six ;  and 
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the  Gregorian  contains  only  the  same  number  as  is  found 
in  the  present  Roman  Liturgy,  viz.,  nine.  They  are  for 
the  following  seasons,  viz.,  1,  Christmas;  2,  Epiphany;  3, 
Lent ;  4,  Passiontide  and  Holy  Cross  Day ;  5,  Easter ;  6, 
Ascension ;  7,  Pentecost ;  8,  Trinity ;  9,  The  Feasts  of  the 
Apostles. 

NOTE  XII. — Concelebration. 

The  custom  of  priests  joining  with  the  celebrant  in  the 
consecration  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  very  primitive 
rule  that  there  should  be  only  one  altar  in  each  church, 
and  at  that  altar  only  one  Mass  on  the  same  day.  This  See  Erazer, 
rule  was  intended  to  set  forth  in  figure  the  unity  of  the  pp' 185)18< 
Church — one  Altar,  one  Priesthood,  one  Eucharist.  In  a 
large  church,  over  which  a  bishop  presided,  and  to  which 
several  priests  were  attached,  the  bishop  would  naturally 
be  the  chief  celebrant;  but  in  order  that  the  presbyters 
might  be  permitted  to  have  part  in  the  sacrifice,  it  was 
appointed  that  they  should  "  concelebrate  "  with  the  bishop, 
i.e.,  that  they  should  recite  the  Canon  together  with  him, 
sotto  voce,  and  in  some  cases  it  would  seem  that  they  per 
formed  the  fraction.  In  an  old  Pontificale  published  by 
Menard  there  are  these  words  :  "It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  Church  that  in  the  consecration  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  Lord,  presbyters  should  be  present  and  conse 
crate  along  with  the  Pontiff."  Cardinal  Bona  tells  us  :  p-  27o. 
"It  was  the  custom  that  one  and  the  same  sacrifice 
should  sometimes  be  celebrated  by  many  priests ;  for  who 
soever  was  the  celebrant,  whether  priest  or  bishop,  all  the 
bishops  and  priests  present  celebrated  along  with  him,  and 
were  partakers  of  the  sacrifice."  He  adds :  "but  although  this 
custom  is  still  preserved  among  the  Greeks,  with  us  (i.e.,  the 
Latins),  it  is  retained  only  in  the  ordination  of  priests  and 
bishops."  The  learned  writer  refers  to  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  and  Canons,  to  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo, 
and  to  other  authorities,  in  confirmation  of  his  statement. 
In  the  first  Roman  Order,  according  to  Mabillon,  the 
archdeacon  gives  three  oblates  to  each  of  the  cardinal 
presbyters,  and  when  the  Pontiff  approaches  the  Altar, 
"  they  stand  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  so  that  they  may 
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more  clearly  hear  his  voice,  and  together  with  him  conse 
crate  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord." 


XIII.  —  Elevation. 

There  is,  in  the  earliest  Roman  Orders,  no  mention  of  the 
Elevation  of  the  Host  immediately  after  consecration,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  prayer  which  closes  the  Canon  there  was 
an  elevation.  The  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the  practice 
of  elevating  and  adoring  immediately  after  the  consecration 
of  each  species  was  the  heresy  of  Berengarius,  who  denied 
the  real  presence  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  in  the  holy 
Eucharist.  This  change  was  made  emphatically  to  express 
the  Church's  belief  that  the  elements  come  to  be  in  them 
selves  (i.e.,  objectively)  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
The  elevation  at  the  end  of  the  Canon  was  still  continued, 
but  became  the  lesser  elevation.  The  word  which  directs 
it  in  the  Eoman  Missal  is  now  "parum"  (i.e.,  a  little). 

NOTE  XIV.  —  Bells  used  at  the  Elevation. 

We  are  told  that  Queen  Matilda  of  England  made  a 
present  of  a  bell  to  John,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  to  be  rung 
at  the  Mass,  which  he  gave  to  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  for 
Page  500.  this  purpose.  Both  Bona  and  Scudamore  quote  other 
writers  as  witnessing  to  the  same  use,  dating  from  the  XI. 
century.  The  practice  of  the  use  of  bells  at  the  elevation 
during  consecration  was  probably  brought  into  the  Western 
Church  concurrently  with  the  introduction  of  the  elevation. 
Krazer,  when  referring  to  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
into  Italy  from  Germany,  very  truly  says  that  it  was  the 
elevation  which  was  new,  certainly  not  the  adoration  of  the 
Host;  and  he  quotes  the  well-known  words  of  S.  Augustine 
on  it  :  —  "  No  one  eats  that  Flesh  unless  he  first  adores." 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  first  Roman  Order  all  the  clergy 
stood  in  a  very  inclined  position  during  the  consecration, 
i.e.,  as  worshipping  or  adoring.  According  to  Grancolas,1 
the  practice  of  the  use  of  bells  at  the  elevation  was  used 
among  the  Greeks  "to  re-awaken  the  attention  and  devo 
tion  of  the  people." 

1  See  Les  anciennes  Liturgies,  pp.  647-649. 
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NOTE  XV. — The  Kiss  of  Peace. 

We  have  seen  that  S.  Gregory  changed  the  place  of  this 
ceremony  in  the  Eoman  rite.  It  was  formerly  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  Canon,  just  before  the  Our  Father  ;  whereas 
this  Pope  removed  it  to  where  it  is  now  found,  viz.,  after 
the  Our  Father.  It  is  now  preceded  by  the  Prayer  for  Peace : 
"  0  Lord,  Who  didst  say  to  Thine  apostles,"  &c.  But  this  Krazer,  p. 
prayer  is  not  found  in  any  Missal  till  about  the  XL  :m 
century.  In  the  Oriental  Liturgies  and  in  the  Mozarabic, 
the  pax  is  given  before  the  preface  and  "Sursum  Corda."  It 
is  given  with  various  salutations.  In  the  Liturgy  of  S. 
James  the  deacon  says  :  "  Kiss  one  another  with  a  holy 
kiss  " ;  in  the  Liturgy  of  S.  Chrysostom  the  deacon  says : 
"Let  us  love  one  another,  that  we  may  with  one  mind 
confess;"  the  choir  adds:  "The  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost."  In  Dr  Neale's  translated  edition  of  this  Liturgy 
we  read :  "If  there  be  two  or  more  priests,  each  kisses  the 
holy  things,  and  then  one  another  on  the  shoulder,  saying: 
'  Christ  is  among  us,  He  is  and  will  be.'  "  In  the  Mozarabic 
the  salutation  varies  at  each  Mass,  the  purport,  however,  of 
the  prayer  which  accompanies  the  salutations  is  that  through 
the  outward  kiss  the  interior  peace  may  remain  unbroken, 
and  that  the  peace  spoken  with  the  mouth  may  be  fulfilled 
in  act :  and  that  the  sacrament  may  enrich  those  who  are  of 
one  faith,  and  whom  one  bond  of  love  joins  together ;  and 
again  :  "  Take  the  kiss  of  love  and  peace,  that  ye  may  be  pre 
pared  for  the  holy  mysteries."  In  the  Ambrosian  the  words 
are :  "  Offer  peace  to  yourselves,"  and  the  prayer  which  I 
have  quoted  from  the  Eoman  Liturgy  follows,  and  in  this, 
the  Eoman  Liturgy,  the  salutation  is :  "  Peace  be  with  you," 
and  the  response  :  "  And  with  thy  spirit."  When  the  sepa 
ration  of  men  and  women  on  different  sides  of  the  church 
was  discontinued  it  became  expedient  to  withdraw  the  per 
sonal  salutation  and  to  substitute  the  tablet  called  the  oscu-  See  Bona, 
latory,  on  which  was  engraved  the  figure  of  Our  Lord.  This  p<  885' 
was  first  kissed  by  the  priest,  then  handed  to  the  deacon  and 
kissed  by  him,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  people.  The  use 
of  this  tablet  seems  to  have  arisen  first  in  England,  as  refer- 
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eiice  is  made  to  it  in  several  English  Councils.  This 
ceremony,  however,  gradually  died  out  among  the  laity,  but 
in  the  Eoman,  Ambrosian,  and  Mozarabic  rites  it  is  retained 
and  used  by  the  clergy  and  the  choir ;  but  in  place  of  the 
kiss  given  there  is  a  mutual  embrace.  In  the  earliest 
Liturgies  there  is  no  mention  of  kissing  the  Altar,  the 
Chalice,  or  the  Paten ;  though  later,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
pax  was  sometimes  given  from  the  Paten. 


NOTE  XVI. — Fraction  and  Commixture. 

We  find  this  practice  in  nearly  all  Liturgies,  reaching  up 
to  S.  James.  S.  Mark  has  the  fraction,  and  not  the  com 
mixture  ;  but  usually  the  fraction  is  followed  by  the 
commixture.  The  form  of  words  which  accompanied  it 
varied  in  different  rites.  In  S.  James'  Liturgy  the  words 
are  :  "  The  union  of  the  most  holy  Body  and  precious  Blood 
of  Our  Most  Holy  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  When 
the  priest  signs  the  bread  he  says :  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  Then,  he 
distributes  one  part  into  each  Chalice  saying  :  "  A  holy 
portion  of  Christ,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  of  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  Whom,"  &c.  In  the  Syriac  S.  James 
it  is  thus :  "  We  believe,  we  approach,  we  sign  and  break 
this  Eucharist,  the  heavenly  Bread,  the  Body  of  the  living 
Word  of  God,  in  the  Chalice  of  salvation  and  thanksgiv 
ing  ....  full  of  heavenly  mysteries,"  &c. 

In  S.  Chrysostom's,  the  priest,  dividing  with  care  and 
reverence  the  holy  Bread  into  four  parts,  says  :  "  The  Lamb 
of  God  is  broken  and  distributed,  broken  and  not  divided, 
and  never  consumed,  but  sanctifying  the  communicants  " ; 
arid  in  placing  the  holy  Bread  in  the  Chalice  he  says  :  "  The 
fulness  of  the  Cup  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

In  S.  Basil's  we  have  these  words :  "  The  holy  Body, 
the  Precious  Blood,"  accompanied  by  minute  ceremonial. 
In  the  Armenian  :  "  The  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In 
the  "  Expositio  Brevis "  of  S.  Germanus  of  Paris  in  the 
VI.  century,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  Gallican 
Liturgy,  we  read  that :  "  The  confraction  and  the  com- 
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mixture  of  the  Body  of  the  Lord  was  anciently  set  forth  by 
the  holy  fathers  with  great  mysteries."  The  Council  of 
Toledo  in  the  VII.  century  speaks  of  the  "  conjunction  " 
of  the  bread  and  of  the  cup :  "  May  the  conjunction  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord,  as  we  take  and  drink  it,  be 
to  us  for  pardon ;  and  to  the  faithful  departed  eternal  rest." 
In  the  Ambrosian  the  priest  breaks  the  Host  in  the 
middle  over  the  Chalice,  saying :  "  Thy  Body  O  Christ  is 
broken,  and  the  Chalice  is  blessed,"  and  then :  "  May  Thy 
Blood  ever  be  to  us  for  the  life  and  salvation  of  our  souls, 
O  Our  God."  At  the  commixture  itself  are  these  words  : 
"  May  the  commixture  of  the  consecrated  Body  and  Blood 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  profit  us  who  take  and  drink  it, 
unto  life  and  eternal  joy."  In  the  Roman  Missal,  the  form 
is  this :  the  priest,  having  broken  the  Host  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  is  placed  on  the  Paten,  and  from  the  other, 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  he  breaks  off  a  particle,  and 
with  It  he  signs  the  Chalice  three  times  saying:  "The 
peace  of  God  be  ever  with  you  " ;  he  then  drops  the  particle 
into  the  Chalice  saying :  "  May  this  commixture  and  con 
secration  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  to  us  who  receive  them  for  life  eternal." 

In  the  Eastern  Liturgies,  the  fraction  and  commixture 
had  place  after  the  elevation  at  the  "  Sancta  Sanctis." 
In  the  Western;  the  Roman,  and  Ambrosian,  after,  and  in 
the  Mozarabic  and  Gallican  before,  the  Our  Father.  The 
Latins  divide  the  Host  into  three  parts,  the  Orientals  into 
four,  and  the  Mozarabes  into  nine. 


NOTE  XVII. — The  Mingling  of  Consecrated  and 
Unconsecrated  Wine. 

It  was  held  that  the  mingling  of  the  consecrated  with 
unconsecrated  wine  sanctified  the  latter.  This  practice 
prevailed  chiefly  in  the  early  Roman  Church,  and  the 
reason  given  was  that  in  so  populous  a  city,  where  on  great 
solemnities  the  communicants  were  very  numerous,  it  was 
difficult  to  know  how  to  consecrate  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little.  In  other  churches  the  mingling  was  used 
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P.  708.  when  the  consecrated  wine  was  likely  to  fail.  Scudamore 
quotes  from  Mabillon  the  following  direction,  taken  from 
the  ancient  Cceremomale  of  S.  Benignus  of  Dijon  :  "  There 
ought  to  be  wine  in  the  flagon  or  larger  Chalice,  in  order 
that  when  the  deacon  shall  perceive  it  to  be  necessary  he 
may  increase  the  Blood  of  the  Lord."  The  learned  writer 
also  cites  from  the  rule  of  the  Cistercians  these  words  as 
part  of  their  Missal :  "The  priest  who  holds  the  Cup  con 
taining  the  Blood,  when  he  sees  that  the  quantity  would 
not  suffice  for  all  the  brothers,  puts  therein  a  little  wine." 


NOTE  XVIII. — The  Communion. 

In  all  Liturgies,  Western  as  well  as  Eastern,  the  Com 
munion  was  given  to  the  people  during  the  service, 
immediately  after  the  celebrant  and  other  clergy  had 
vol.  i.  pp.  received.  Le  Brun  well  says  :  "  It  is  very  fitting  that  the 
624, 625.  people  should  partake  with  the  priest  of  the  sacrifice, 
which  he  and  those  with  him  have  just  offered."  All 
ancient  writers  assign  the  people's  communion  to  this 
place ;  and  this  reason  is  given,  that  the  prayers  at  the  end 
of  the  Missal,  or  as  we  should  say,  the  post-communion 
prayers,  are  as  much  for  the  people  who  have  com 
municated  as  for  the  celebrant;  so  that  if  they  did  not 
communicate  till  after  the  Mass,  they  would  lose  the 
benediction  which  these  prayers  invoke.  The  same  writer 
quotes  from  a  council  held  by  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  at  Milan, 
in  which  the  parochus  or  parish  priest  is  enjoined  to 
observe  "  the  very  ancient  rule  of  administering  the 
Eucharist  during  the  solemnity  of  the  service  and  immedi 
ately  after  he  has  partaken  of  the  precious  Blood."  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  always  reserved 
that  it  might  be  carried  to  the  sick  ;  and  in  very  early  ages, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  the  faithful 
were  allowed  to  take  it  with  them  to  their  houses,  that  they 
might  communicate  at  home;  but  all  communions  made 
in  church  were  immediately  after  the  priest  had  com 
municated.  The  modern  practice  of  giving  the  communion 
outside  of,  or  apart  from,  the  Mass  was  entirely  unknown. 
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XIX. — Forms  of  Dismissal. 

I  will  set  down  a  few  forms  of  dismissal  taken  from  the 

Oriental  and  Western  Liturgies  : — 

S.  James. — See  Part  First,  p.  74. 

S.  Mark. — The  deacon  says:  "Depart  in  peace";  the 
people  :  "In  the  Name  of  the  Lord." 

S.  Clement. — The  deacon  says  :  "  Depart  in  peace." 

S.  CJirysostom. — Deacon  :  "  Let  us  make  our  supplication 
unto  the  Lord."  The  priest  says:  "The 
blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you.  Glory 
to  Thee,  Our  God;  Glory  to  Thee." 
People:  "Glory,  both  now,"  &c. 

Ambrosian.—  Priest :  "Let  us  go  forth  in  peace."  Re- 
sponse :  "In  the  name  of  Christ." 
Priest :  "Let  us  bless  the  Lord."  Re 
sponse  :  "  Thanks  be  to  God.  " 

Mozarabic. — Priest  or  deacon:  "The  solemnities  are 
completed  in  the  name  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Response:  "May  your  offering 
be  accepted  in  peace." 

The  following  is  the  final  benediction  contained  in  the 
Armenian  Liturgy.  It  is  said  after  a  bidding  prayer  by 
the  deacon,  the  priest  blessing  the  people  with  the  Gospel : 
— "  Keep  us  in  peace,  0  Christ  Our  God,  under  the  pro 
tection  of  Thy  holy  and  venerable  Cross.  Save  us  from 
visible  and  invisible  enemies,  and  make  us  meet  with 
thanksgivings,  to  glorify  Thee  with  the  Father  and  with 
the  Holy  Ghost;  now  and  ever,  world  without  end. 
Amen." 

Le  Brun,  in  referring  to  those  Liturgies  which  have  no 
formal  benediction  at  the  end  of  the  Mass,  says  that 
nothing  essential  is  wanting  since  the  prayers  used  by  the 
priest  during  the  service  are  so  many  benedictions  for  those 
who  assist,  seeing  that  in  all  the  priest  asks  God  that  He 
would  pour  His  benedictions  and  graces  upon  them. 
"  One  daily  sees  Christians  who  go  to  a  Mass  because  of 
the  benediction  of  the  blessed  sacrament  given  at  the  end, 
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and  who  would  rather  miss   the  Mass  than  this  benedic 
tion.     These  persons  are  certainly  wanting  in  judgment." 

From  S.  Gregory's  time,  and  probably  before  it,  the  form 
of  dismissal  in  the  Eoman  rite  has  been  "  Ite  Missa  est." 
The  word  "Missa"  in  the  English  form  "Mass,"  was  in 
use,  at  least,  from  the  time  of  SS,  Ambrose  and  Augustine 
in  the  4th  century.  It  is  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Eoman  Orders  of  the  8th  century,  derived  from  much 
earlier  date.  Various  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the 
word,  but  the  most  probable  and  the  one  accepted  by 
liturgical  scholars  of  the  highest  authority  is  "dismissal," 
from  mittere  to  send  away.  There  are  two  dismissals  in 
the  early  Liturgies : — (a)  of  the  catechumens  and  penitents 
after  the  Gospel  was  read ;  (b)  of  the  faithful  at  the  end, 
under  the  form  "  Ite  Missa  est."  But  although  the  word 
properly  means  dismissal  or  sending  away,  and  is  therefore 
properly  applicable  to  the  departure  of  the  people,  it  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  whole  service,  whether  of  the 
catechumens  or  of  the  faithful;  hence,  the  terms  "Missa 
catechumenorum"  and  "Missa  fidelium."  The  names 
"  Missa  "  and  "  Misses  "  were  also  given  to  certain  parts  of 
the  Liturgy,  especially  to  the  variable  prayers  and  prefaces, 
and,  in  the  Mozarabic  rite,  to  certain  exhortations.  It  was 
also  applied,  though  rarely,  to  prayers  and  rites  other  than 
those  belonging  to  the  Eucharist.  The  "Ite  Missa  est" 
was,  at  a  later  date,  not  used  on  days  of  penitence,  as  it  was 
thought  to  express  joy ;  though,  as  Krazer  says,  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  know  why.  When  this  form  is  not  used,  the  priest 
says  in  its  place  :  "  Let  us  bless  the  Lord  • "  and  the  people 
reply :  "  Thanks  be  to  God."  Cardinal  Bona  accounts  for 
the  absence  of  a  benediction  at  the  end  of  the  Mass  in  the 
ancient  Eoman  Order  by  the  Episcopal  benedictions  which 
had  place  in  other  Western  Liturgies,  and,  doubtless, 
originally  in  the  Eoman,  after  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  before 
PP.  822, 823.  the  Communion.  "  The  people  were  not  allowed  to  depart 
without  a  blessing,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  blessing  was 
given  before  Communion,  in  order  that  those  who  did  not 
intend  to  communicate  might  leave  at  this  point  of  the 
Service." 
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XX. — S.  John's  Gospel. 

The  first  fourteen  verses  of  S.  John's  Gospel,  which,  accord 
ing  to  the  present  Roman  Missal,  is  read  at  the  end  of  the 
Mass,  and  is  sometimes  (wrongly)  called  the  second  Gospel,  is 
not  found  in  any  codex  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  No 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  any  ancient  Sacramentary  or  old 
Roman  Order,  but  in  this  century  certain  presbyters,  acting 
on  the  instincts  of  their  own  devout  feeling,  no  law  or 
authority  compelling  them,  began  to  recite  it.  This  was 
done  in  different  manners ;  by  some  while  they  divested 
themselves  of  their  sacerdotal  garments,  by  others  while 
returning  from  the  altar  to  the  sacristy,  by  others  at  the 
altar,  but  secretly  or  sotto  voce ;  but  at  length,  at  the  see  Le  Brun, 
instance  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  women,  it  was  JJ^'  673P' 
read  with  a  loud  voice ;  and  when  the  presbyters  saw  that 
it  pleased  the  people,  the  custom  spread,  till  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  it  became  almost  universal.  In  1566  Pius  V. 
authorised  and  enjoined  its  use.  The  Mozarabic  and 
Gallican  Liturgies  have  it  not.  I  believe  that  of  all  the 
Eastern  Liturgies,  the  Armenian  alone  has  this  Gospel  at  the 
end,  and  this  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Uniats, 
whose  Liturgy  has  been  very  much  changed  into  accordance 
with  the  Roman.  Some  old  Missals  directed  the  celebrant 
to  recite  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  in  returning  to  the 
sacristy  or  while  unvesting.  Bona  speaks  of  this  as  an  old  Pp.  909, 910. 
custom,  and  quotes  from  an  old  Missal  Codex  published  by 
Menard  :  "  All  being  completed,  the  bishop,  returning  with 
the  deacons  arid  others  to  the  sacristy,  sing  the  Hymn  of 
the  Three  Children" 


NOTE  XXI. — Ablutions. 

There  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  Roman  Order, 
mention  of  these  being  used  by  the  Pontiff  and  by  the 
archdeacon  immediately  after  the  offerings  made  by  the 
people ;  but  there  is  no  notice  of  ablutions  taken  after  the 
communion.  We  are  told  that  the  chalice  containing  the 
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consecrated  wine  was,  after  the  communion  of  the  clergy, 
carried  and  placed  in  the  aumbry.  But  although  no  refer 
ence  is  made  to  ablutions  in  this  place,  it  is  most  probable 
that  they  were  taken  either  in  the  "scyphus"  or  other 
vessel.  In  later  Koman  Orders  the  custom  was  distinctly 
enjoined.  In  Order  No.  vi.  there  is  this  direction  :  "  When 
all  have  communicated  the  bishop  resumes  his  seat,  and 
three  acolytes  having  genuflected  before  him,  pour  water  on 
his  hands."  Later  on,  wine  was  also  used,  as  being  the 
more  cleansing  element,  then  water  mixed  with  wine,  and 
see  also  then  water  alone.  The  Council  of  Nismes  (1284)  ordered 
Krazer,  p.  ^  prjes^  ^0  p0ur  m0re  wine  than  water  into  the  chalice, 
and  after  the  communion  to  consume  all  that  remained,  and 
then  to  take  two  ablutions  "  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Church  of  Nismes," — the  first  with  pure  wine,  the  second 
with  water,  which  he  pours  on  his  finger  held  over  the 
chalice,  and  then  receives  it.  According  to  the  Missal  of 
Meaux,  the  priest,  while  washing  his  hands,  said  the  "  Nuw, 
Dimittis."  In  the  Cistercian  Order  there  is  mention  of  the 
piscina  :  "  The  priest,  having  poured  wine  into  the  chalice, 
leaves  the  chalice  on  the  altar,  and  goes  to  the  piscina  to 
wash  his  hands,  and  then  returns  and  consumes  the  wine 
left  in  the  chalice." 
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II. 

THE  AMBEOSIAN  LITUEGY. 

The  Ambrosian  Liturgy  naturally  comes  next  to 
the  Eoman  in  our  review  of  the  Western  Liturgies  ; 
since  it  is  more  like  it  than  others,  and  has  been 
very  much  modified  by  its  influence.  It  is  un 
doubtedly  very  ancient.  There  is  a  tradition,  but 
quite  unfounded,  that  this  Liturgy  was  derived  from  see  Le 
S.  Barnabas.  S.  Ambrose,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  P-  175- 
to  whom  it  doubtless  owes  much  in  structure  and 
enrichment,  attributes  it  to  his  predecessors  in  the 
See,  S.  Mirocles  and  others.  These  are  his  words  : 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  give  up  the  heritage  of 
Mirocles,  and  of  all  the  faithful  bishops  who  have 
been  before."  This  was  said  on  the  occasion  of  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Eoman  See,  which  we  shall 
presently  notice,  to  abolish  its  use.  Charlemagne, 
who  in  his  zeal  for  the  Eoman  Church  had  already 
displaced  the  Gallican  Liturgy  in  favour  of  the 
Eoman,  sought  also  to  abolish  the  Liturgy  of  Milan. 
In  this  endeavour  he  was  aided  by  Pope  Hadrian  I.  ; 
but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and  it  is  remark 
able  that  the  Liturgy  owed  its  preservation  to  a 
Gallican  bishop.  An  assembly  was  held  at  Eome  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  when  a 
Gallican  bishop,  Eugene,  the  spiritual  father  of 
Charlemagne,  "  not  fearing  the  King,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  a  sorrowful  voice,  made  a  pathetic 
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see  Le  Brim,  discourse  in  favour  of  this  rite  "  which  he  called  "  the 
P.  183.  Mystery  of  Mysteries."  The  account  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  opinions  of  the  assembly  being  divided, 
recourse  was  had  to  fasting  and  prayer,  that  Almighty 
God  would  give  judgment  in  favour  of  one  Liturgy 
or  the  other.  With  this  view  the  two  books,  securely 
clasped,  were  placed  upon  the  Altar  of  S.  Peter's  and 
it  was  resolved  that  whichever  of  the  two  should 
open,  of  itself,  should  be  accepted  as  the  one  sole  use. 
The  doors  of  the  Church  were  closed  for  three  days  ; 
and  when  the  assembly  returned  thither,  the  gates 
instantly  opened  of  their  own  accord  ;  but  the  books 
were  found  still  closed  on  the  Altar.  There  was 
great  sorrow,  many  prayers  were  said,  when  all  at 
once  the  two  Missals  opened  with  a  great  noise,  and 
there  was  a  cry  that  both  should  be  retained.  It 
was  at  last  concluded  that  the  Koman  rite  should  be 
received  in  all  the  West  except  in  Milan,  where  the 
Ambrosian  should  still  be  used.  Whatever  be  the 
truth  of  these  accounts,  Milan  retained  its  Liturgy. 

Later  on,  in  A.D.  1060,  Pope  Nicolas  II.,  having 
abolished  the  Mozarabic  rite  in  many  of  the  provinces 
of  Spain,  attacked  the  Milanese.  The  people  of 
Milan,  however,  were  so  much  attached  to  their 
Liturgy  and  so  firmly  united  in  its  defence,  that  this 
attempt  also  failed.  Another  assault,  which  was 
made  as  late  as  the  XVth  century,  deserves  more 
particular  mention.  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  sent  a 
Cardinal  (Branda  de  Castiglione)  into  Lombardy 
with  a  view  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Holy  See  and  the  Duke  of  Milan.  This  Legate 
sought  to  further  his  mission  by  abolishing  the 
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Ambrosian  rite  and  introducing  the  Eoman  in  its 
place.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  design  he  obtained 
possession  of  a  MS.  of  the  Missal,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  S.  Ambrose,  and  on  Christmas  Day 
caused  the  Eoman  Mass  to  be  chanted  at  the  high 
Altar.  The  people  of  Milan  were  so  indignant  at 
this  innovation  and  at  the  surreptitious  abstraction 
of  the  Ambrosian  MS.  that  they  proceeded  in  a  body 
to  the  residence  of  the  Legate  and  threatened  to 
burn  it  down  if  he  did  not  restore  the  missing 
Liturgy.  He  threw  it  out  of  the  window,  and  the 
next  day  left  the  city.  Another  attempt  was  made 
for  the  partial  suppression  of  the  Liturgy,  as  late  as 
the  time  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo.  The  governor  of 
Milan  had  obtained  a  brief  from  the  Pope  that  the 
Eoman  Liturgy  should  be  said  in  any  of  the  churches 
he,  the  governor  visited.  S.  Carlo,  being  much  dis 
tressed  at  this,  wrote  to  the  Protonotary  of  the  Pope, 
setting  forth  the  devotion  of  the  Milanese  to  their 
Liturgy  and  the  dangerous  disturbance  which  would 
be  raised  in  their  churches  should  the  Eoman 
Liturgy  be  used.  This  letter  was  successful,  and  the 
use  of  the  Ambrosian  rite  was  secured  in  all  the 
churches  of  Milan,  but  it  became  more  assimilated  to 
the  Eoman.  To  some  extent  Eome  borrowed  from 
Milan.  Thus,  in  the  Sacramentary  of  S.  Gregory 
there  are  many  prayers  bearing  the  name  of 
S.  Ambrose ;  but  the  assimilation  was  chiefly  ob 
tained  by  the  Ambrosian  borrowing  from  the  Eoman, 
e.g.  many  introits  and  collects,  the  arrangement  of  the 
three  Masses  for  Christmas  Day,  and  the  inclusion 
in  the  canon  of  the  addition  made  by  S.  Gregory, 
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"  Dies  nostros,"  &c.  But  the  other  changes  which 
this  Pope  made,  e.g.,  placing  the  Fraction  and  Com 
mixture  after,  instead  of  before,  the  Our  Father ;  and 
also  the  Agnus  Dei,  said  to  be  introduced  by  Pope 
Sergius  I.  in  887,  were  not  accepted  by  Milan. 

I  will  note  here  some  Liturgical  references  taken 
from  the  writings    of    S.  Ambrose    as  given  by  Le 
Brun    and    Grancolas.     I    do  not   include    in   these 
PP.  i75-i8i.  quotations  any  reference  to  the  books  of  the  sacra- 

Grancolas,  * 

PP.  374-379.  ments  which  are  included  among  the  works  of 
S.  Ambrose ;  since  the  genuineness  of  these  is  very 
doubtful.  We  have  in  the  authentic  works  of  this 
Saint,  reference  to — 

(a)  The  lections  of   the  prophets  as  well  as  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  ; 

(b)  The  dismissal  of  catechumens  and  penitents  ; 

(c)  The  offerings  of  the  Faithful ;  those  who  had 
sinned  grievously  being  excluded  from  any  share  in 
the  offering ; 

(d)  The     laity    were    not    allowed    to    enter    the 
sanctuary  after  they  had  made  their  offering ; 

(e)  The  censing  of  the  Altar  and  the  sacrifice ; 
(/)  Prayers    made    for    kings    and    ecclesiastical 

rulers ; 

(g)  A  curtain  drawn  before  the  Mysteries,  appar 
ently  that  they  might  be  hidden  from  those  who 
were  not  worthy  to  approach  ; 

(h)  The  Consecration  by  "  prayer  and  Christ's ; 
words  " ; 

(i)  The  Communion  given  in  the  hand  with  these 
words  "  The  Body  of  Christ,"  and  the  people's 
answer,  "  Amen  "  ; 
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(/)  Alternate  chant  of  prayers  and  hymns,  accord 
ing  to  the  Eastern  use. 

S.  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  composed  Masses  for  the 
Feasts  of  SS.  Nazaire,  Celsus,  Gervais,  Protais, 
Vitali,  and  Agricole,  whose  bodies  he  discovered  and 
placed  under  Altars  which  he  dedicated.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  composed  prefaces  and  other  prayers. 
The  same  writer  speaks  of  the  adoration  of  Christ  in 
the  holy  Mysteries,  of  the  offering  of  the  Eucharist  for 
the  dead  ;  and,  referring  to  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs 
buried  under  the  Altars,  he  has  these  words  :  "  Christ 
the  Victim,  Who  suffered  for  us,  is  on  the  Altar; 
they,  redeemed  by  His  Passion,  are  under  the  Altar." 
He  adds  :  "  We  consecrate  Altars  because  the  Body  of 
Christ  reposes  upon  them  " ;  and  he  calls  the  Altar 
the  "  Ark  of  the  Covenant  covered  with  gold,  i.e.,  the 
doctrine  of  Christ ;  the  vessel  containing  the  manna, 
the  spiritual  food."  It  is  also  observable  that  he  is 
among  the  first  who  applied  the  word  "  Mass  "  to  the 
Eucharist. 

The  following  is  the  general  order  of  the  Liturgy. 

There  are  six  Sundays  in  Advent ;  there  is  one 
Mass  for  the  Vigil  of  Christmas  and  three  on  the  day 
itself,  borrowed  from  the  Eoman  use.  The  rest  of 
the  order  for  the  seasons  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Koman  and  in  our  own  until  Lent.  There  is  no 
Mass  for  the  Fridays  in  Lent.1  The  first  three  Ferige 
of  the  Holy  Week  are  styled  "  In  Authentica."  There 
are  special  additions  in  the  Canon  for  Maundy 

1  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  ordered  in  his  third  Synod  that  one  Mass 
should  be  said  on  these  days,  but  in  this  particular  he  departed  from 
the  more  ancient  use  of  Milan. 
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Thursday.  The  tradition  of  the  Symbol  had  place  on 
the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday.  There  are  Masses 
for  every  day  in  Easter  Week.  The  three  Eogation 
Days  have  place  before  Pentecost  instead  of  the 
Ascension.  There  are  only  fifteen  Sundays  after 
Pentecost,  and  these  are  followed  by  five  Sundays 
"  after  the  Decollation " ;  then  come  the  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Sundays  of  October,  and  the 
last  has  services  for  the  Dedication  of  a  church,  and 
are  followed  by  three  Sundays  entitled  "  Post  Dedica- 
tionem."  After  this  come  Masses  for  the  Proper  of 
Saints  succeeded  by  those  for  the  Common  of 
Saints ;  then  masses  for  the  Anniversaries  of  the 
Dedication  of  a  church,  and  of  the  Consecration  of 
the  Altar.  After  this  we  find  votive  Masses  for 
various  necessities  and  occasions  ;  then  Masses  for 
the  dead.  At  the  end  of  the  Missal  there  are  special 
Masses  for  the  chief  holy-days  of  the  Church  to  be 
used  in  collegiate  churches. 

I  will  now  examine  the  Liturgy  in  detail,  and  I 
take  the  order  from  the  text  given  by  Le  Brun, 
from  Beroldus  (1124);  from  a  codex  of  the  Am- 
brosian  Missal  as  now  in  use,  published  in  Milan  in 
1795;  and  from  the  recently  published  "Notitia" 
of  Sig.  Ceriani  (see  Note  I.). 

I.  The  Antiphon  "  I  will  go  to  the  Altar  of  God," 
with  the  response  :  "  To  the  God  who  rejoiceth  my 
youth."  The  priest  says :  "  Confess  unto  the  Lord 
for  He  is  good."  ft.  "  Because  His  mercy  endureth 
for  ever."  The  XLIII.  psalm,  which  has  place  here 
in  the  Eoman  Liturgy,  is  not  in  this,  and  after  the 
Confiteor  this  Liturgy  has  "  Our  help,"  &c.,  with  the 
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response  "  Who   made,"   &c.     In    the    Eoman   it   is 
before. 

Then  follows  the  Confiteor,  said  by  the  priest  and 
his  assistants,  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Eoman  rite 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  then  is  said  :  "  I  entreat 
Thee  0  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  Holy  Father,  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  intercede  for  my  sins,  to  obtain 
pardon  for  those  present,  and  to  offer  for  each  the 
sacrifice  of  reconciliation."  Ascending  to  the  Altar 
he  says  secretly  :  "  Coming  to  Thine  Altar  I  beseech 
Thee  0  Lord  suffer  me  not  to  perish,  but  vouchsafe 
to  cleanse  me,  to  enrich  me  with  Thy  grace."  Since 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  prayer,  which  in  the 
Eoman  Missal  has  place  here,  has  been  inserted, 
"  Oramus  Te,"  &c. 

II.  The  Ingressa  or  Introit  which  is  an  antiphon 
without  response  or  Gloria.     Then  the  priest  salutes 
the  people  and  they  answer  :  "  And  with  thy  spirit." 
On  Sundays  in  Lent  a  Litany  is  said,  which  resembles 
the  Ectene  or  deacon's  prayer  of  the  Eastern  rites. 

III.  Then  follows  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the  Kyrie 
thrice  repeated,  again  the  salutation  and  its  response, 
but  in  some  codices    this  follows    the  prayer  super 
populum. 

IV.  The    prayers    "super    populum,"    unequal   in 
number.     Mutual  salutation. 

V.  The  first  lection  termed  the  Prophecy,1  intro- 

1  The  following  benedictions  had  place  before  :— 

(a)  The  Prophecy  :   "  The  prophetical  doctrine  fill  us  with  divine 
grace." 

(b)  The  Epistle  :  "  The  apostolical  lection  be  the  instruction  of  our 
salvation." 

(c)  The  Gospel :   "Through  the  holy  Gospel  may  all  our  sins  be 
blotted  out." 
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duced  by  the  mutual  salutation,  which  lection  this 
Missal  has  in  common  with  the  Mozarabic  and  Galli- 
can,  as  well  as  many  Eastern  Liturgies.  It  was 
anciently  read  at  all  Masses,  but  is  now  used  only 
on  Sundays  and  festivals  and  some  other  solemnities. 

VI.  After  this  the  Psalmellus,  consisting  of  verses 
from  the  psalms,  is  sung.     This,  as  has  been  said, 
corresponds  to  the  Psallendo  of  the  Mozarabic,  and 
the  Psalmus  Eesponsorius  of  the  Gallican. 

VII.  The  Epistle  follows,  and  after  it  the  Alleluia 
and  the  verse ;  or  the  verse  without  the  Alleluia. 

VIII.  The  Gospel  is  now  read.     The  deacon  first 
seeks  a  benediction  from  the  priest,  or  if  the  priest 
himself  reads  the  Gospel,  no  deacon  being  present,  he 
prays  for  himself  in  the  words  of  the  present  Eoman 
rite.     The  priest  or  deacon  says  "  The  Lord  be  with 
you,"  and  when  the  Gospel  is  given  out  the  people  re 
spond  "  Glory  be  to  Thee  0  Lord."     After  the  Gospel 
there  is  the  mutual  salutation,  three  Kyries  and  the 
"  Antiphon  after  the  Gospel."1     In  the  Missa  Cantata 
and  in  the  Solemn  Mass  the  lections  are  read  from 
either  an  ambo  or  a  pulpit  by  one  of  the  lectors,  the 
Epistle  by  a  subdeacon  and  the  Gospel  by  a  deacon ; 

1  Formerly  in  this  place  the  catechumens  and  penitents  were 
dismissed.  Before  the  Offertory  proper,  i.e.,  when  the  offering  of  the 
Elements  by  the  priest  for  the  purpose  of  consecration  was  made, 
the  offerings  of  the  people  were  presented  by  representation  in  this 
manner  : — 

(a)  Two  men  in  antique  costume  go  to  the  steps  of  the  presbytery 
or  the  Altar,  bearing  in  their  right  hand  the  offering  of  bread,  and 
in  their  left  the  wine  offering,  the  latter  contained  in  the  vessels  which 
were  named  Ampullse.  The  Celebrant  received  these  offerings  in  two 
gilded  vessels. 

(6)  In  like  manner  two  women,  of  venerable  age  and  in  special 
costume,  bring  the  same  kinds  of  offering  to  the  Chancel  gates  where 
the  priest  goes  to  receive  them. 
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or  if  the  Bishop  is  the  Celebrant,  the  Prophecy  is 
read  by  a  subdeacon,  the  Epistle  by  a  deacon,  and 
the  Gospel  by  the  archdeacon. 

IX.  The  deacon  exclaims :  "  Pacem  habete,"  and  the 
people    reply :    "  Ad  Te  Domine."     The  corporal    is 
spread  upon  the  Altar,  and  after  the  mutual  saluta 
tion,  the  prayer  known  as  "  Oratio  super  Sindonem  " 
is  said. 

X.  That    is    followed    by    the    Offertory    or    first 
Oblation.     At    the    offering,  the  Priest    taking    the 
Paten  with  the  Host  offers  it  saying :  "  Eeceive  most 
merciful  Father  this  holy  bread,  that  it  may  be  made 
the  Body  of  Thine  Only  Begotten,  In  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."     Having  placed 
the  Host  upon  the  corporal,  he  pours  wine  into  the 
Chalice,  saying  :  "  From  the  Side  of  Christ  flowed  out 
the  Blood."     Afterwards  he  blesses  the  water  saying : 
"  And  water  likewise.      In  the  Name  of  the  Father," 
etc.       He     offers     the    Chalice    with     these    words : 
"  Eeceive  0  most  merciful  Father  this  Chalice  (con 
taining)  wine  mixed  with  water,  that  it  may  be  made 
the  Blood  of  Thine  Only  Begotten.      In  the  Name," 
etc. 

XI.  Five  other  prayers  are  said  secretly  over  the 
offerings,  the  last  of  which  is  a  benediction,  thus : 1 
"  May  the  abundant  (copiosa)  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  descend  upon 
this  our  Oblation:  and  may  it  be  accepted  by  Thee, 
0  Holy  Lord,  Father    Almighty,  Eternal    God,  the 
most  merciful  Creator  of  all  things." 

1  These,  however,  are  not  contained  in  the  text  of  the  Notitia  of 
Ceriani. 

F 
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XII.  Then,  incense  is  used,  and  after  the  mutual 
salutation,  the  "  Offertorium "   is   sung   or   said,  the 
Creed  follows,  and  the  mutual  salutation  is  repeated. 

XIII.  Then  the  prayers  known  as  "  super  oblatam," 
resembling  the  Eoman  Secreta,  have  place.     We  will 
take  as  an  example  the  one  appointed  for  Ascension 
Day :  "  We  Thy  servants,  on  the  venerable  feast  of 
the  Ascension  of    Thy  Son,  offer  this  Sacrifice,  be 
seeching  Thee  to  grant  that  we,  through  the  same 
and  by  these  most  sacred  means  of  fellowship,  may 
together  arise  to  things  heavenly." 

XIY.  The  Sursum  Corda,  with  the  Preface,  varying 
with  the  day,  and  Ter-Sanctus,  follow,  as  in  the 
Koman.  There  is  a  shorter  preface1. 

XV.  The  Canon  has  some  variations  from  the 
Eoman,  but  they  are  of  small  importance,  except 
perhaps  the  following  additions : — At  the  beginning 
of  the  Qui  Pridie  there  is  this  variation :  "  Who  on 
the  night  before  He  suffered  for  our  salvation,  and 
that  of  all  men,  taking  bread,  lifted  up  His  eyes  to 
Heaven,  to  Thee,  His  God  and  Father  Almighty,  and 
giving  thanks,  blessed,  brake,  and  gave  to  His 

disciples,  saying  unto  them,  Take,  etc 

Taking  the  Chalice,  He  lifted  up  His  eyes  to  Heaven, 
to  Thee  His  God  and  Father  Almighty,  and  giving 
thanks,"  etc.  At  the  elevation  of  the  Chalice  these 
words  are  used :  "  Also  commanding  and  saying  to 

1  In  the  Notitia  of  Ceriani  the  Canon  also  differs  slightly  from 
the  present  use ;  thus  at  the  commencement  the  Notitia  has 
"Together  with  Thy  servant  and  priest,  our  Pontiff,  our  kings  with 
their  wives  and  family." 

The  present  use  has  "Our  Pope  (N.)  and  our  Pontiff  (N.)  our 
Emperor  (N.)  and  our  ruler  the  Duke." 
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them,  As  oft  as  ye  shall  do  this  ye  shall  do  it  in  remem 
brance  of  Me ;  ye  shall  proclaim  My  Death,  ye  shall 
announce  My  Resurrection,  and  ye  shall  look  for  My 
Advent  until  I  shall  come  to  you  again  from  Heaven." 
After  the  words  :  "  Through  Whom  0  Lord  Thou  dost 
create,  sanctify,  vivify,  and  bless  all  these  good  things, 
and  freely  bestow  them  upon  us  Thy  servants,"  there 
is  the  following  addition :  "  For  the  increase  of  faith 
and  remission  of  all  our  sins."  In  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass,  "  In  coena  Domini,"  there  are  considerable 
additions  (see  Note  II.). 

XVI.  The  Fraction  and  Commixture   have  place 
before  the  Our  Father.     As   the  priest  breaks  the 
Host   he    says :    "  Thy   Body,   0    Christ,  is  broken. 
The  Chalice  is  blessed  " ;  and  breaking  another  part 
of  the  Host  he  continues :  "  May  Thy  Blood  be  to  us 
always  for  life,  and  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls  " ; 
and  dropping  the  particle  into  the  Chalice  he  adds : 
"May  the  Commixture  of  the  Consecrated  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  to  us  who  take 
and    eat   It,  for    life    eternal    and   everlasting  joy." 
While  the  priest  is  making  the  fraction,  the  anthem 
called  the  "  Confractorium  "  is  sung  \ 

XVII.  The  Our  Father  comes  next.     It  has  the 
same  preface  as  the  Roman,  and  the  same  embolismus 
also,  excepting  that  the  name  of  S.  Ambrose,  Bishop 

1  The  IV.  Council  of  Milan  directs  that  in  great  solemnities  the 
choir  should  in  this  place  seek  the  blessing  of  the  "Bishop  as  prince  of 
the  Church,  and  Pastor  of  the  Fold  "  :  and  the  deacon  bids  the  people 
to  humble  themselves  to  receive  the  Benediction.  Reference  is  made 
to  ancient  Pontificals,  as  presenting  this  use.  It  would  from  this 
appear  that  anciently  the  Ambrosian  was  in  common  with  the  other 
Gallican  Liturgies  in  this  matter.  See  Le  Brun,  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 
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and  Confessor,  is  added  to  the  list  of  saints  whose 
intercessions  are  invoked,  and  a  slight  variation  at 
the  close. 

see  Notitia.  XVIII.  This  is  followed  by  the  Pax,  at  the  giving 
of  which  the  priest  says  :  "  The  peace  and  communion 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  ever  with  you,"  and  the 
response  is :  "  And  with  thy  spirit."  The  deacon,  or  in 
his  absence,  the  priest,  adds :  "  Give  the  peace." 

voi.  a.  The  response  is  :  "  Thanks  be  to  God."  Le  Brun 
adds  that  according  to  ancient  Missals,  the  priest, 
kissing  the  cross  on  the  Altar  and  the  Crucifix 
on  the  missal,  says  secretly :  "  Peace  in  heaven, 
peace  on  earth,  peace  to  all  people,  peace  to  the 
priests  of  the  churches,  the  peace  of  Christ  and  of 
the  churches  remain  always  with  you."  He  gives 
the  peace  to  the  deacon,  and  says  :  "  Possess  the  bond 
of  peace  and  charity,  that  you  may  be  fitted  for  the 
most  holy  Mysteries."  The  prayer  for  the  peace  of 
the  Church  "  Domine  Jesu  Christe,"  followed  here  as 
in  the  Roman. 

XIX.  Then   comes   the   Agnus   Dei,  but   only  in 
Masses  for  the  dead. 

XX.  The  Communion.     This  prayer,  which  is  not 
in  the  Eoman  Liturgy,  is  said  by  the  priest  before 
receiving :  "  Grant  me  so  to  receive  this  Body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  my  Lord,  that  it  may 
not  be  for  judgment,  but  for  the  remission  of  all  my 
sins,  Who  with  Thee,  in  the  unity  of  the  same  Spirit, 
liveth  and  reigneth  God  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 
There  are  other  preparatory  prayers  which  are  common 
to  the  Eoman  rite ;    but  as  the  priest  receives  the 
Chalice,  there  is  this  prayer  peculiar  to  the  Ambrosian ; 
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making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  says :  "  Grant,  I 
beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  that  the  receiving  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may  lead  us  to 
life  eternal."  If  there  are  persons  present  who 
desire  to  receive,  the  priest  is  ordered  to  communicate 
them  before  he  takes  the  ablutions,  and  the  words 
used  in  giving  the  Communion  are  simply :  "  The 
Body  of  Christ,"  and  the  communicant  answers: 
"  Amen."  But  this  form  was  extended  by  S.  Charles 
as  in  the  Eoman  form,  which  is :  "  The  Body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  preserve  thy  soul  to  eternal  life." 
When  the  priest  takes  the  ablutions,  he  uses  these 
words :  "  Confirm,  0  Lord,  that  which  Thou  hast 
wrought  in  us,  and  give  to  Thy  Church  perpetual 
quietness  and  peace."  After  this  he  says,  or  the 
choir  sing,  the  "  Transitorium,"  which  is  an  act  of 
praise,  and  corresponds  to  the  "  Communio  "  of  the 
Eoman  Missal.  The  "Post-Communion"  follows. 

XXI.  Then    come   a   mutual   salutation   and    the 
Kyrie ;   and  after  this  the  priest  says :   "  The  Lord 
bless  us  and  hear  us."     The  deacon  says :   "  Let  us 
go  forth  in  peace,"  and  the  response  is :  "  In  the  Name 
of  Christ."     Then 

Y  «  Let  us  bless  the  Lord." 

^  "  Thanks  be  to  God." 

The  Missals  of  the  fifteenth  century  have  the 
"  Placeat  Tibi,"  but  it  is  to  be  used  only  at  the  will 
of  the  priest. 

XXII.  Then  the  final  blessing  and  dismissal. 

XXIII.  The  first  fourteen  verses  of  the  Gospel  of 
S.  John  are  read  at  the  end  of  the  Mass,  as  in  the 
Eoman  Missal. 
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NOTE  I. 

Two  works  of  considerable  Liturgical  interest  were 
recently  published  in  Milan  ;  one  containing  a  "Calendar" 
and  "Ordines"  of  the  Ambrosian  rite,  with  copious  notes  by 
Dr  Marcus  Magistretti.  This  was  taken  from  the  "Ordo  and 
Ceremonise "  of  the  Milanese  Church,  written  by  Beroldus 
in  the  Xllth  century.  It  is  in  fact  the  Ceremoniale  of  the 
Church  of  Milan,  and  is  of  extreme  interest  to  Liturgical 
scholars.  But  as  the  ceremonies  are  very  numerous  and 
minute,  and  we  have  already  given  a  pretty  full  account  of 
the  ancient  "Ordines  Romani,"  it  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  this  tractate  to  reproduce  them  in  an 
English  form.  They  are  easily  accessible  in  this  work  pub 
lished  only  last  year  in  Milan,  and  may  be  seen  at  any  time 
in  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral,  though  probably  with  some 
later  variations. 

The  other  work  which  bears  the  title  of  "  Notitia  Litur 
gies  Ambrosianse  ante  saeculum  XL  Medium,"  is  by  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  the  Prefect 
of  the  College  of  Doctors  in  Milan.  It  contains  the  text 
of  the  Ordinary  and  Canon  of  the  Mass,  as  gathered  from 
various  manuscripts  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  Xlth 
century.  I  have  availed  myself  of  this  text  in  the  analy 
sis  which  I  have  given.  The  book  contains  an  elaborate 
commentary,  in  which  the  learned  writer  produces  from  the 
various  manuscripts  of  the  dates  specified,  considerable  varia 
tions  from  the  text  as  published  by  Pamelius,  and  after  him 
Daniel,  and  also  Mr  Hammond  so  far  as  he  has  framed  his 
edition  from  these  sources.  The  writer's  purpose  it  seems 
is  to  show  that  in  the  earliest  days  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy 
conformed  more  closely  to  the  Roman,  and  was  in  fact 
substantially  the  same.  He  supposes  that  the  variations 
arose  from  the  influence  of  the  Mozarabic  and  Gallican  rites. 
The  same  writer  also  points  out  the  conformity  in  doctrine 
of  this  Liturgy,  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  variations  from  the  earlier  MSS.  as  given  by  Ceriani, 
and  the  present  use,  consists  of  additions  made  in  the 
latter. 
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NOTE  II. 

These  are  additions  to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  "in  Coena 
Domini" — 

"Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  ordered  that  we  should  be  partakers 
of  Thy  Son,  sharers  of  Thy  Kingdom,  denizens  of  Paradise, 
companions  of  Angels,  if  only  we  keep  with  entire  and  un 
spotted  faithfulness  the  obligations  (Sacramenta)  of  the 
heavenly  warfare.  We  can  in  no  wise  despair  of  Thy 
mercy,  who  have  received  so  great  a  privilege  that  we 
should  be  counted  worthy  to  offer  to  Thee  such  a  Sacrifice 
—viz.,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who, 
in  His  venerable  and  sacred  Passion,  delivered  Himself  up 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world ;  and  Who,  in  the  institu 
tion  of  the  form  of  this  saving  and  perpetual  Sacrifice,  first 
offered  Himself  and  commanded  to  be  offered." 

Again  :  "In  the  night  in  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Thy  Son,  did  in  the  New  Testament  institute  the  rite 
of  sacrificing  both  bread  and  wine,  which  the  priest 
Melchisedec  had  offered  in  figure  of  the  future  Mystery, 
and  in  the  celebration  didst  transform  them  into  the 
Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  to  be  (henceforth) 
celebrated  :  We  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  that  Thou  wouldest 
mercifully  look  on  us  and  grant  that  we  may  through 
many  years,  in  health  and  safety,  offer  to  Thee  this  our 
bounden  duty  and  service." 

There  is  also  a  different  Preface  to  the  Our  Father. 


NOTE  III. 

Differences  between   the    Ambrosian   and   the   Eoman 
Liturgies : — 

In  the  Ambrosian  :  and  not  in  the  Eoman — 

I.  The  Ingressa  which  is  composed  of  the  verse   of  a 
psalm  without  the  Gloria  or  response. 

II.  The    first   three   Kyries    come   after  the   Gloria   in 
Excelsis,  and  are  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel :  there 
is  no  Christe  Eleison. 

III.  There  is  a  lection  from  the  Old  Testament  called 
the  Prophecy,    as  well  as  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,   and  a 
special  benediction  is  given  before  each. 
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IV.  Between  the  Prophecy  and  Epistle  the  Psalmellus 
is  sung  and  silence  is  enjoined. 

V.  There  is  an  antiphon  following  the  Gospel,  and  after 
it  the  deacon  exclaims:  "Pacem  habete,"  and  the  people 
reply  "Ad  Te  Domine." 

VI.  On  the  spreading  of  the  corporal  there  is  a  prayer 
known  as  "  Oratio  super  sindonem." 

VII.  The  prayers  at  the  first  Oblation  differ  in  this,  that 
there  is  a  prayer  that  the  elements  may  be  made  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ. 

VIII.  The  five  prayers  said  secretly  over  the  offerings, 
vary  a  little  from  the  Eoman. 

IX.  The  Creed  follows  the  offertorium. 

X.  In  the  Canon  there  are  considerable  variations. 

XI.  The  Lavabo  in  the  Ambrosian  is  taken  silently  in 
the  middle  of  the  Canon  just  before  the  "  Qui  Pridie." 

XII.  The  Fraction  and  Commixture  are  before  the  Our 
Father,  and  during  it  the  "  Confractorium  "  is  said. 

XIII.  The  Agnus  Dei  in  the  Ambrosian  is  used  only  in 
Masses  for  the   dead;  and  there   are  added  to  the  third 
clause  these  words :  "  And  a  place  of  indulgence  with  all 
Thy  Saints  in  Glory." 

XIV.  The  first  prayer  before  the  priest  receives  ("  Holy 
Lord,  Almighty  Father,  Eternal  God  "). 

XV.  The  prayer  "May  the  receiving  of  Thy  Body"  is 
in  the  Eoman  but  not  in  the  Ambrosian. 

XVI.  There  is  in  the  Ambrosian  this  prayer :  "  Grant, 
I  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  that  the  receiving  of  the  Body  and 
Blood   of   our   Lord   JESUS   Christ,   may  lead   us   to   life 
eternal." 

XVII.  The  Ambrosian  has  during  the  Ablutions :  "0 
God,  confirm  this  which  Thou  hast  wrought  in  us,  and  grant 
to  Thy  Church  tranquillity  and  peace." 

XVIII.  Also  the  Ambrosian  has  at  the  end  of  the  Mass 
the  "Transitorium,"  the  "Post  Communion,"  the  mutual 
salutation,  and  the  Kyrie  three  times;  "The  Lord  hear  us 
and  bless  us.     Amen ; "  and  the  deacon  says :  "  Let  us  go 
forth  with  peace.     R.     In  the  name  of  Christ." 

"  Let  us  bless  the  Lord."     (C  Thanks  be  to  God." 
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III 

THE  MOZARABIC  LITURGY. 

The  Liturgy  of  Spain,  in  its  history  and  structure, 
presents  a  study  of  great  interest  and  some  difficulty. 
It  has  naturally  been  much  affected  by  the  succes 
sive  changes  in  the  peoples  and  dynasties  which  have 
occupied  the  Peninsula. 

We  have  to  consider  the  Liturgical  use  under  the 
four  political  conditions  of  Spain  :  (a)  during  the 
period  before  the  Gothic  conquest ;  (b)  under  the 
Gothic  rule  ;  (c)  under  the  Saracens,  who  succeeded 
the  Goths  in  the  possession  of  the  country ;  (d) 
under  the  Spanish  kings,  when  they  had  driven  out 
the  invaders  and  secured  their  own  independence. 
The  fullest  and  perhaps  the  earliest  account  of  the 
ancient  Liturgy  of  Spain  is  given  us  by  S.  Isidore, 
Bishop  of  Seville,  in  the  sixth  century.  From  this 
account  we  learn  that  it  was  materially  different 
from  the  Eoman  use,  and,  notwithstanding  that  it 
underwent  much  subsequent  revision,  it  was  yet 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  we  now  possess. 
There  was  a  tradition  that  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  sent 
seven  bishops  into  Spain,  who  preached  the  Faith, 
founded  the  Church,  and  appointed  the  Divine 
Service.  This  tradition  is  referred  to  by  Pope  see  Le 
Gregory  VII.  as  well  known  and  generally  received.  11.™"  272.' 
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That  S.  Paul  preached  the  Faith,  and  founded,  or  at 
least  organised,  the  Church  in  Spain,  is  well  known. 
We  have,  in  his  own  words,  his  purpose  to  do  so  ; 
Rom.  xv.      when  writing  to  the  Eomans,  he  says  : —  "  Whensoever 
I  take  my  journey  into  Spain  1  will  come  to  you  " ; 
Rom.  xv.      and  again,  "  When  therefore  I  perform  this,  I  will 
see  Lesley,   come  by  you  into   Spain  "  ;  and  a  consensus  of  early 
Mozara-       writers 1  tells  us  that  the  Apostle  did  accomplish  this 
voi.'i.         journey.     So    far    as   written    evidence    goes,  much 
more  can  be    said  for  the  mission  of  S.  Paul  into 
Spain  than  for  S.  Peter's.     We  may  therefore  pre- 
i  cor.  xi.  34.  sume    that  he  would  establish,  and  "  set  in  order," 
in  these  Churches  which  he  organised,  the  Liturgy 
which  he  had    already  established    in  the  churches 
Of  Greece  and  Asia.     Dr  Neale  brings  forward  the 
«  Officium,"  or  Introit,  for  the  Epiphany,  which  con- 

p.  138.     066 

also  Lesley,  tains  the  words  :     "  Ye  that  have  been  baptised  into 

p   230 

Christ  have  put  on  Christ,"  as  an  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  rite  ;  for  it  has  reference  to  public 
baptisms  which  in  the  earlier  ages  were  celebrated 
at  the  Epiphany  as  well  as  on  Easter  and  Whitsun 
Eves ;  but  this  use  was  abolished  about  the  year  380. 
The  inference  is  that  this  "  Ofncium "  cannot  be  of 
later  date  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ; 
while  it  may  be  much  earlier.  The  same  writer  also 

1  Lesley  quotes  from  S.  Clement  (Epist.  I.  ad  Cor.  chap.  v. )  that 
S.  Paul  came  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  West  evangelising,  which 
would  naturally  mean  Spain  ;  and  S.  Athanasius  :  "  S.  Paul  did  not 
fear  to  go  to  Rome,  nor  even  to  Spain."  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  : 
"  S.  Paul  penetrated  as  far  as  Spain,  preaching  the  Gospel."  Theo- 
doret  says  that  S.  Paul  came  into  Italy  and  proceeded  to  Spain. 
S.  Chrysostom  affirms  that  S.  Paul  went  to  Spain.  S.  Jerome  and 
S.  Gregory  the  Great  make  the  same  statements. 
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quotes  from  the  "  Illation/'  or  "  Preface  "  of  Christmas 
Day,  these  words :  "  Because  on  this  day,  after  so 
long  a  time,  but  not  long  ago,"  as  another  evidence  of 
the  antiquity  of  this  rite.  In  the  Mass  of  S.  Martin, 
as  contained  in  this  Liturgy,  the  Saint  is  spoken  of 
as  "  this  man  whom  our  age  has  produced."  In 
reference  to  this  Bona  says  :  "  Martin  died  402,  and 
he  was  the  first  confessor  who  obtained  the  honour 
of  a  public  mention  in  the  commemorations  of  the 
Liturgy  ;  and  this  honour  was  given  him  very  shortly 
after  his  death."  He  adds  :  "  This  Mass  existed  long  K 
before  the  time  of  S.  Isidore."  The  purpose  of  this  > 

remark  was  to  show  that  though  S.  Isidore  had  revised 
and  enriched  the  Spanish  Missal,  he  was  not  the 
author  or  compiler  of  it. 

Much  obscurity  rests  on  the  Liturgical  use  in 
Spain,  before  the  time  of  Lysander  and  S.  Isidore. 
We  have  seen  that  Pope  Innocent  I.  declared  that 
the  Eoman  use  prevailed  in  Spain  from  the  earliest 
times  ;  but  we  have  seen  also  that  this  statement  is 
unfounded.  S.  Isidore  says  that  the  Spanish  rite 
was  derived  from  S.  Peter,  but  he  does  not,  in  this 
reference,  connect  S.  Peter  with  Eome.  The  best 
Liturgical  writers,  as  Bona,  Le  Brun,  Grancolas, 
Krazer,  and  Lesley,  as  well  as  our  own  Neale,  Palmer, 
and  Hammond,  have  maintained  that  the  original 
Liturgy  of  Spain  differed  materially  from  the  Eoman. 
Evidence  of  this  opinion  will  be  given  as  we  proceed. 
In  the  sixth  century  Profuturus,  Bishop  of  Braga,  Referred  to 
sent  a  letter  to  Pope  Silverius,  which  was  answered 
by  his  successor,  Pope  Vigilius.  In  his  answer  the 
Pope  stated  that  the  Eoman  Liturgy  contained  "  one 
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order  or  tenor  by  which  the  gifts  are  consecrated," 
but  that  on  certain  Festivals  some  special  prayers  or 
clauses  are  added.  In  the  Council  of  Braga  (573) 
this  canon  was  passed  :  "  It  pleases  us  that  the 
Masses  should  be  celebrated  by  all  in  the  one  and 
the  same  order  as  (quomodo)  Profuturus,  formerly 
Bishop  of  this  Metropolitan  Church,  received  in 
writing  from  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See." 
Some  writers  have,  quite  naturally,  inferred  from 
these  words  that  the  Council  intended  that  the 
Eoman  Liturgy  should  be  used  in  all  Celebrations. 
Yet  the  text  itself  is  by  no  means  conclusive  on  this 
point ;  and  even  if  this  were  the  intention  of  the 
Seei??4Ce'  ^ouncil>  it  was  not  carried  out.  Lesley  contends 
that  the  purpose  of  the  canon  was  to  introduce  into 
•  the  Province,  where  great  variety  of  use  had  hitherto 
obtained,  one  uniform  order  of  service,  which  the 
Pope  affirmed  was  the  use  at  Eome.  He  further 
asks  :  "  If  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Braga  wished 
to  introduce  the  Eoman  Liturgy  into  the  country  of 
the  Sueves,  why  did  they  speak  so  obscurely  ?  why 
did  they  not  openly  say,  '  It  pleases  us  that  all  should 
celebrate  according  to  the  Eoman  Order  '  ?  "  That 
the  purpose  of  this  Council  was  to  obtain  uniformity 
of  use  (not  necessarily  the  use  of  the  Eoman  Church), 
will  appear  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  Councils  of  Toledo. 

Before  passing  away  from  this  Council  of  Braga  I 
will  instance  one  or  two  other  points  of  Liturgical 
interest :  (a)  it  was  ordered  that  priests  should  give 
the  salutation,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  and  that  the 
people  should  respond,  "  And  with  thy  spirit  "  ;  and 
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that  one  and  the  same  salutation  should  be  given  by 
both  bishops  and  priests ;  (&)  inferior  clerks  and 
lectors  were  forbidden  to  carry  the  sacred  vessels; 
lectors  were  forbidden  to  sing  in  the  church  in  a 
secular  habit ;  and  (c)  the  space  in  which  the  Altar  is 
placed  was  termed  the  sanctuary,  into  which  the 
clergy  only  might  enter. 

The  third  Council,  held  in  the  same  city  in  674, 
condemns  the  practice  of  intinction,  and  directs  that 
both  species  should  be  administered  separately;  in 
struction  is  also  given  to  mingle  water  with  the 
wine  "  as  our  Lord  Himself  did,  and  has  commanded 
to  be  done."  Canon  III.  orders  the  priest  who  is 
about  to  celebrate,  to  wear  the  stole  over  both 
shoulders  and  crossed  in  front,  as  a  symbol  of  his 
willingness  to  bear  the  Cross.  The  Council  of 
Saragossa  (380)  condemns  those  who  receive  the 
Lord's  Body  in  Church  and  do  not  consume  It. 
The  fifth  canon  of  the  first  Council  of  Toledo  (400) 
orders  that  any  cleric  who  does  not  attend  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  daily,  when  in  his  power,  should  be  deposed. 
The  third  Council  of  Toledo  (589)  was  one  of  great 
importance,  since  it  was  a  National  Council  convened 
by  the  King  (Eeccared),  who,  having  abjured  the 
Arian  heresy,  made  confession  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 
It  was  presided  over  by  Lysander,  Archbishop  of 
Seville,  and  its  main  purpose  was  to  confirm  the 
conversion  of  the  Goths  from  Arianism  to  the 
Catholic  Faith.  The  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Filioque,  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
be  recited  "  with  a  loud  voice,"  after  the  custom  of 
the  East.  The  place  assigned  to  it  was  after  the 
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Consecration  and  before  the  Our  Father.  King 
Keccared,  who  had  convened  the  Council,  confirmed  its 
decrees  and  gave  this  order  :  "  That  for  the  confirma 
tion  of  the  recent  conversion  of  our  people,  all  the 
Churches  of  Spain  and  Southern  Gaul  shall  observe 
this  rule, — that  each  time  at  the  Sacrifice,  and  before 
the  Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Oriental  Fathers,  all 
shall  recite,  with  a  distinct  voice,  the  most  holy 
symbol  of  the  Faith,  so  that  the  people  may  confess 
the  faith  they  hold,  and  the  heart  being  thus  purified 
by  faith,  they  may  offer  themselves  to  partake  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ."  The  Creed  is  also 
ordered  to  be  said  in  the  plural  number,  after  the 
Eastern  model. 

The  fourth  Council,  held  in  the  same  city  (633), 
was  presided  over  by  S.  Isidore.  It  consisted  of 
sixty-two  Bishops,  seven  of  whom  were  Metropolitans, 
beside  seven  Vicars,  gathered  from  all  Spain  and 
the  neighbouring  dioceses  of  Southern  Gaul.  The 
Council  directed  that  there  should  be  one  Order  of 
prayer,  and  one  mode  in  the  Solemnities  of  the  Mass. 
The  one  use  here  enjoined  is  clearly  not  the  use  of 
Borne,  but  of  the  National  Liturgy.  This  Liturgical 
unity  is  enjoined  on  the  whole  nation  (including  the 
diocese  of  Braga),  from  which  no  dissentient  voice 
seems  to  have  arisen.  Canon  IX.  of  this  Council 
directs  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be  said  not  only  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  but  daily.  This  order  seems  to 
imply  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  not  previously  said 
at  the  daily  Mass.  Another  canon  directs  that  the 
Alleluia  should  be  chanted  daily  throughout  the  year, 
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except  during  Lent ;  and  that  it  should  be  sung  after 
the  Gospel,  not  before,  which  is  another  divergence 
from  the  Eoman  use.  In  canon  XII.  we  read  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  psalms,  the  hymn  "  Glory  and 
honour  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  or 
"  Lauds,"  should  be  said.  Canon  XIV.  orders  that 
the  canticle  Benedicite  should  be  sung  on  Sundays, 
and  Festivals  at  the  Mass,  either  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Chancel,  or  in  the  pulpit.  In  canon  XV.  it  is 
directed  that,  from  Easter  to  Pentecost,  the  Book  of 
the  Apocalypse  should  be  read  in  the  Divine  Office,  and 
chiefly  at  Mass.  Canon  XVII. ,  referring  to  the  use 
of  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the  Mass,  blames  those 
who  communicate  as  soon  as  this  prayer  is  said,  and 
before  the  Benediction,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
given  just  before  the  Communion.  It  also  directs 
that  priests  should  receive  before  the  Altar,  clerics 
in  the  choir,  people  outside  the  choir.  We  have 
seen  that  this  same  order  was  observed  in  the  ancient 
Eoman  Sacramentary.  Canon  XL.  refers  to  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  and  forbids  clerics  to  wear  two 
stoles,  which  it  declares  to  be  unfitting  for  even  a 
deacon  or  priest  to  do ;  and  directs  the  former  to 
wear  the  stole  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  that  his 
right  arm  might  be  free  when  he  preaches1  or  assists 
the  priest  at  the  Altar ;  and  also  that  the  stole 
should  be  plain  and  not  worked  with  colours  or  gold. 
Order  is  also  given  that  a  mixture  of  the  consecrated 
Bread  and  Wine  should  be  made  in  the  Chalice  before 

1  This  reference  to  a  deacon's  preaching  shows  that  the  early 
western  custom,  according  to  which  bishops  only  were  allowed  to 
preach,  did  not  exist  in  Spain  at  this  period. 
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the  Benediction  is  given.     This  is  plainly  the  rite  of 
the  Commixture. 

Another  Council  of  Toledo  (687)  forbids  priests  to 
offer  the  Sacrifice  without  communicating ;  because 
some  who  offered  many  times  in  one  day  com 
municated  only  at  the  last  Mass.  Another  Council 
(693)  forbade  priests  to  consecrate  with  common 
bread,  and  orders  that  the  breads  should  be  specially 
prepared. 

"While  these  canons  and  other  authorities,  to  which 
we  will  presently  refer,  establish  the  fact  that  the 
Eoman  Liturgy  was  not  the  early  use  of  Spain,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  what  that  use  was.1  Whatever  it 
was,  it  must  have  been  affected  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Goths,  who,  having  expelled  other  barbarous  in- 
LeBrun,  vaders,  obtained  possession  of  the  Peninsula.  These 
p°274.'  people  were  Christians,  having  been  converted  during 
the  numerous  inroads  which  they  made  into  Asia 
Minor,  particularly  in  Galatia  and  Cappadocia.  Their 
Bishop  Ulphilas  (370),  a  very  learned  man,  translated 
the  Scriptures  into  their  own  language,  having  for 
that  purpose  invented  a  Gothic  alphabet  founded  on 
the  Greek  characters.  He  was  sent,  with  others,  on 
an  embassy  to  the  Arian  Emperor  Valens ;  and  soon 
after  died  at  Constantinople,  having  been  bishop 
for  forty  years,  and  laboured  as  such  in  the  country 
beyond  the  Danube.  He  is  said  to  have  been  or- 

1  Dr  Neale  is  of  opinion  that  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
Mozarabic  Liturgy  is  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Spain,  but  that  the  Goths  may  possibly  have  added  to  it,  and 
that  S.  Leander  certainly  did  introduce,  some  approximations  to  the 
Oriental  rite.  "Liturgiology,"  p.  130. 
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dained  by  bishops  assembled  in  a  Council  at  Antioch. 
It  is  therefore  presumable  that  the  Liturgy  he  used 
would  be  more  or  less  of  an  Eastern  type.  The 
Goths  are  supposed  to  have  been  infected  with 
Arianism  through  the  influence  of  the  Emperor 
Valens,  and  the  bishops  who  were  under  him.  Le  vol.  a. 
Brun,  however,  affirms  that  though  they  communi-  P' 
cated  with  the  Arians,  and  affirmed  that  the  Father 
was  greater  than  the  Son,  yet  they  never  allowed 
that  the  Son  is  a  creature.  S.  Chrysostom,  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  (387)  took  great  interest  in  the 
Church  of  the  Goths,  and  is  reported  to  have  ordained 
and  sent  them  a  bishop  named  Oulinas.1  There  was 
another  very  learned  ecclesiastic,  Jean  by  name,  a 
Goth,  born  in  Lusitania,  who  passed  seventeen  years 
at  Constantinople,  and  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country  became  Bishop  of  Gerone.  It  is  most  prob 
able  that  these  bishops  would  introduce  into  their 
dioceses  the  Liturgy  of  Constantinople,  or  one  very 
similar.2 

Later  on,  the  well-known  learned  Liturgist,  S. 
Leander,  spent  many  years  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  S.  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  was  residing  in  that  city  as  the  envoy 

1  Krazer  quotes  from  an  old  chronicle,  edited  by  Sirmondus  (409), 
the  following  statement :  "The  Goths  carried  into  Spain  the  Orien 
tal  Liturgy,  the  same  as  was  used  in  Constantinople." 

2  A  parallel  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  Scottish 
bishops  during  the  last  century,  in  the  consecration  of  the  first 
American  bishop,  since  the  bishop,  whom  they  consecrated,  estab 
lished  the  use  of  the  Scottish  Liturgy  in  his  diocese  of  Connecticut. 
It  was  by  his  influence  that,  when  the  American  Church  adopted 
a   Liturgy  of  its   own,    this  was  considerably  assimilated  to  the 
Scottish. 
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of  the  Pope,  and  whose  generous  sentiments  concern 
ing  uniformity  of  rites  in  different  churches  are  well 
known  from  the  directions  hs  gave  to  S.  Augustine 
on  his  mission  to  England.  Another  learned  man, 
Martin,  a  native  of  Hungary,  who  became  Archbishop 
P.  278.  Of  Braga,  is  related  to  have  introduced  many  Greek 
rites  into  his  diocese. 

I  think  it  may  be  assumed,  from  the  evidence 
already  given,  that  the  Goths  brought  with  them  into 
Spain  a  Liturgy  containing  many  Greek  features. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Gothic  rule  there  were  at  least  two  Liturgies 
see  note  on  in  use  in  Spain,  viz.,  the  ancient  Spanish,  whatever  it 
cusin  was,  and  the  one  brought  in  by  the  Goths.  They 
were  both  probably  derived  more  or  less  from  Eastern 
sources,  though  subsequently,  in  some  degree,  assimi 
lated  to  the  Koman  Liturgy.  When  the  Goths  re 
nounced  their  Arianism  and  accepted  the  Catholic 
Faith,  they  formed  one  Communion  with  the  old 
Spanish  Church  and  used  one  Liturgy.  S.  Lysander, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  presided  over  the  third  Council 
of  Toledo,  and  S.  Isidore,  the  President  of  the  fourth 
Council,  laboured  much  in  the  revision  and  enrich 
ment  of  the  ancient  Liturgy.  They  did  not  compile 
a  new  Liturgy,  but  revised  the  existing  one.  These 
learned  bishops  were  brothers  and  became,  succes 
sively,  Archbishops  of  Seville.  We  have  given 
grounds  for  believing  that  they  borrowed  much  from 
Oriental  sources.  It  is  true  that  S.  Isidore,  in  words 
which  will  soon  be  quoted,  says  that  it  was  instituted 
by  S.  Peter  ;  "  and  this  mode  of  celebrating,  the  whole 
world  performs."  But  whatever  the  holy  bishop 
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may  have  intended,  he  could  not  have  meant  that 
the  Liturgy  at  which  he  had  laboured  so  diligently, 
was  the  same  as  that  used  in  Eome.  Besides  these 
two  bishops,  others  are  related  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  chiefly  S.  Ildefonso  and 
S.  Julien.  But  although  the  Liturgy  was  revised  and 
enlarged  at  different  times  and  by  different  hands, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  substantially  it 
represents  the  ancient  use  of  Spain. 

I  will  now  give  S.  Isidore's  description  of  the  g'i 
Liturgy :  "  The  Order  of  the  Masses  and  Prayers  by  offices, 
which  the  Sacrifices  offered  to  God  are  consecrated  cap.  xv 
was  first  instituted  by  S.  Peter,  which  mode  of 
celebrating  the  whole  world  performs."  The  first 
prayer  of  this  order  "is  one  of  admonition  to  the 
people  that  they  should  make  their  supplications  to 
God."  The  second  "  is  one  of  Invocation,  that  God 
would  mercifully  receive  the  prayers  and  oblations 
of  the  faithful."  The  third  is  one  "poured  forth 
(effunditur)  for  those  who  offer  and  for  the  faithful 
departed,  that  through  the  same  Sacrifice  they  may 
obtain  pardon."  The  fourth  accompanies  the  rite  of 
the  Osculum  Pacis,  "  and  its  tenor  is  that  all  being 
reconciled  together  by  love  they  may  be  fitly  united 
in  fellowship  (consocientur)  by  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  is  indivisible,  and 
does  not  admit  of  dissensions."  After  this  comes  the 
fifth  prayer,  which  is  the  "  Illation  "  (or  Preface)  "  for 
the  sanctification  of  the  oblation ;  and  the  universe  of 
all  creatures  on  earth  and  in  heaven  are  called  upon 
to  show  forth  the  praises  of  God ;  and  the  '  Hosanna 
in  the  Highest '  is  sung,  because  from  the  Saviour 
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born  of  the  race  of  David  salvation  has  come  to  the 
world,  even  to  the  highest  Heaven."  The  sixth  prayer 
follows,  and  is  "  the  Consecration  ('  confirmation  ') 
of  the  Sacrament ;  that  the  Oblation  offered  to  God, 
being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be  con 
formed  to  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ."  The 
seventh  and  last  of  these  prayers  is  "  that  by  which 
Our  Lord  taught  His  disciples  to  pray,  saying,  Our 
Father."1  "These  are  the  seven  prayers  of  sacrifice 
commended  by  Evangelical  and  Apostolical  doctrine, 
and  the  reason  why  this  number  was  appointed 
seems  to  be,  either  because  of  the  sevenfold  entirety 
of  the  Church  or  the  sevenfold  fulness  of  the  gifts  of 
grace." 

Before  we  come  to  consider  the  Liturgy  in  detail, 
I  wish  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  efforts  which 
were  made,  first  to  damage  and  then  to  abolish  it. 
The  attempts  to  damage  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Liturgy  were  made  by  the  supporters  of  the  Adop- 
tionist  heresy.  There  were  in  Spain  influential 
supporters  of  this  heresy,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Elipandus,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix,  Bishop  of 

1  S.  Isidore  adds:  "In  this  prayer,  as  the  holy  fathers  have 
written,  seven  petitions  are  contained  ;  in  the  first  three,  eternal 
gifts  are  asked  for  ;  in  the  four  latter,  temporal  gifts,  which  are  to 
be  sought  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  those  which  are  eternal. 
When  we  say  'Hallowed,'  &c.,  these  (i.e.,  the  blessings  we  ask  for) 
are  indeed  commenced  here,  but  they  are  hoped  for  in  their  fulness, 
in  that  life,  where  the  Holiness  of  God  and  His  will  and  His  King 
dom  will  abide  with  all  His  saints  for  ever  and  ever.  But  now  we 
ask  for  our  daily  bread  which  is  bestowed  for  the  benefit  of  soul  and 
body  ;  also  after  the  aid  of  food  we  ask  for  pardon  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  bestow  forgiveness  on  our  brother  ;  and  then 
we  pray  that  we  may  not  fall  into  temptation." 
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Urgel.  The  text  of  the  Liturgy  was  tampered  with 
and  altered.  Thus,  the  words  "  Adoptionem  "  and 
"  Adoptivi  "  were  substituted  for  "  Assumptionem  " 
and  "  Adsumptivi  "  ;  the  difference  being  that  the 
one  signified  that  Christ  was  the  adopted  Son  of  God, 
the  other  that  He  had  taken  to  Himself  our  humanity. 
The  question  was  much  discussed  both  in  Spain  and 
at  Eome  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  in  a  Council,  held 
in  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  the  Liturgy  was  cleared 
of  any  charge  of  heresy  or  false  doctrine  ;  but  a  wish 
was  expressed  that  the  Words  of  Institution  as  con-  P.  292. 
tained  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal  might  be  conformed 
to  those  in  the  Eoman. 

But  although  the  Liturgy  escaped  the  charge  of 
heresy,  great  efforts  were  subsequently  made  to  abolish 
its  use  altogether  and  to  substitute  the  Eoman  rite 
in  its  place.  This  was  not,  however,  accomplished 
without  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  ; 
but  the  despotic  power  of  the  Spanish  Kings,  which 
was  put  forth  in  support  of  the  Papal  claims,  pre 
vailed.  The  Pope  who  was  most  zealous  in  this 
matter  was  the  famous  Gregory  VII.  In  his  letter  J^™11' 
to  Sancho  and  Alphonso,  Kings  of  Aragon  and  PP-  *»•  2%- 
Castile,  he  treats  those  who  wished  to  preserve  the 
ancient  rite,  as  adversaries,  and  expresses  a  hope 
that  "  the  blessed  Peter,  whom  Christ  has  established 
as  prince  over  those  kings  of  the  world,  would  direct 
them  with  power  to  the  establishment  of  their  desire, 
and  render  them  victorious  over  their  enemies."  He  see  Hefeie 
attributes  all  their  national  and  political  calamities, 


the  presence  of  the  heresies  of  the  Priscillianists  and  Xl 
the  Arians,  and  all  the  dissensions  in  religion,  to  their 
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refusal  to  adopt  the  use  of  the  Eoman  Liturgy.  The 
same  Pope,  writing  to  a  Spanish  bishop,  exhorted 
him  "  to  contend  and  to  labour  fearlessly,  even  to 
death  if  necessary,  for  the  suppression  of  the  national 
Liturgy,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Eoman."  He 
even  characterises  the  opponents  of  Liturgical  change, 
as  "  wolves  and  secret  murderers."  It  was  thus  that 
the  spirit  of  the  fiery  Hildebrand  vented  itself  against 
the  national  rite.  I  will  give  Hefele's  account  of  the 
opposition  offered  by  the  people  to  Liturgical  change, 
as  contained  in  his  interesting  Life  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  "  But  when  some  years  after  the  intro 
duction  of  the  Eoman  rite  had  been  effected  in  Castile 
and  Aragon,  the  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it 
into  Toledo,  recently  recovered  from  the  Moors,  and 
a  Council  held  in  the  ancient  capital  had  ordered 
this  change,  there  arose  on  the  part  of  the  Mozarabes 
an  opposition  so  violent  that  it  became  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  a  duel,  and  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
in  order  to  decide  which  Liturgy  should  have  the 
preference.  The  champion  of  the  ancient  rite,  Jean 
Euyz,  triumphed."  But  the  king  was  unconvinced, 
and  resorted  to  another  trial,  the  ordeal  by  fire, 
*.&,  both  Liturgies  were  cast  into  the  fire,  when  that 
of  Eome  was  consumed  and  that  of  Toledo  remained 
unhurt.  Alfonso  then  opposed  his  simple  authority, 
and  commanded  the  abolition  of  the  Spanish  rite. 
This  was  done,  but  not  without  great  difficulty ;  and 
the  proverb  was  made  on  the  occasion :  Quo  volunt 
reges,  vadunt  leges.  (The  laws  go  where,  or  as,  the 
king  wills.) 

The  Mozarabic  Office  was  tolerated  in  six  parishes 
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in  Toledo,  but  in  all  other  towns  and  places  the  Eoman 
rite  was  forcibly  introduced.  In  the  present  day  the 
Mozarabic  is  celebrated  only  in  the  chapel  attached 
to  the  Cathedral  at  Toledo,  built  and  endowed  by 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  where  the  writer  has  had  the 
privilege  of  assisting  at  the  service.  Dr  Neale  says, 
in  reference  to  this  chapel :  "  The  Office  as  seen  in 
the  struggling  light  of  a  grey  morning,  the  black 
silent  figures  kneeling  on  the  floor,  the  unequal 
arches  that  divide  the  Chapel  from  the  Cathedral, 
tapers  glowing  here  and  there,  all  has  a  most  striking 
effect." 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  form,  out  of  the  quotations 
already  cited  from  the  various  canons,  a  skeleton 
Liturgy,  and  will  afterwards  compare  the  sketch  with 
the  Liturgy  now  in  use.  But  before  analysing  the 
service  itself,  let  us  note  certain  particulars  respect 
ing  the  dress  of  the  clergy,  as  ordered  in  these 
canons  already  quoted. 

I.  That  deacons  should  wear    the  stole  over  the 
left  shoulder. 

II.  Lectors  and  cantors  may  not  sing  in  the  church 
in  a  secular  habit. 

III.  The  priest  is  ordered  to  wear  his  stole  crossed 
in  front  when  celebrating. 

IV.  Bishops  to    use  the  pastoral  staff  and  ring  ; 
presbyters  the  stole  and  chasuble ;  deacons  the  stole 
and  alb. 

Two  particulars  have  been  already  mentioned  as 
to  Church  arrangement : — 

(a)  The  space  in  which  the  Altar  is  enclosed  is 
called  the  sanctuary,  into  which  the  clergy  only  might 
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enter  ;  priests  and  deacons  communicate  at  the  Altar  ; 
inferior  clerics  within,  and  the  laity  outside,  the 
sanctuary. 

(b)  Lectors  and  other  inferior  clerks  were  not 
allowed  to  carry  the  holy  vessels. 

I  proceed  to  give  the  sketch  of  the  Liturgy  itself 
as  presented  in  the  canons  of  the  Spanish  Councils 
already  referred  to  : — 

I.  One  salutation    by  either    bishops    or   priests : 
"  The  Lord  be  with  you." 

II.  The  Gloria  Patri,  with  the  addition  of  "  honour," 
to  be  said  at  the  end  of  the  psalms. 

III.  The  Gloria  in  Excelsis  in  its  extended  form. 

IV.  The  Collect. 

V.  The  Lections  ordered  to    be  the  same  in  all 
churches ;  and  the  Apocalypse  read  from  Easter  to 
Pentecost, 

VI.  The    Gospel,    and    after    it,  the  Alleluia,  all 
through  the  year,  except  in  Lent. 

VII.  Deacons  allowed  to  preach. 

VIII.  The  ISTicene  Creed  with  the  Filioque. 

IX.  The  Our  Father,  said  daily  at  Mass. 

X.  The  Benediction  before  Communion. 

XI.  The  Commixture. 

XII.  In    the    Communion  each  kind  given  sepa 
rately. 

XIII.  Priests  forbidden  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
without  communicating. 

XIV.  Those    persons  who  never  communicate  to 
be  expelled  from  the  Church. 

XV.  Those  who  take  the  Sacrament  and  do  not 
consume  It,  are  condemned  as  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
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XVI.  The    Eucharist    ordered    to   be   consecrated 
with  bread  specially  prepared. 

XVII.  When  a  priest   had  charge  of  more  than 
one  church,  he  was  bound  to  say  Mass  in  each  on 
every  Lord's  Day. 

XVIII.  Every  priest  was  ordered  to  attend  Mass 
daily. 

Having  given  this  skeleton  from  the  Canons, 
I  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  Ximenian 
Liturgy  published  in  1500.  It  bears  this  title, 
"  Missale  Mozarabe  jussu  Francisci  Ximenii  per 
Alfonsurn  Ortizium  Canonicum  Toletanum."  Another 
edition  of  this  codex  was  put  forth  in  Rome  in  1755, 
with  a  learned  preface  and  notes  by  Alexander  Lesley, 
a  Jesuit  priest,  who  states  that  he  had  seen  three 
previous  editions,  and  from  them  had  formed  his 
own.  The  first  part  consists  of  Masses  for  the 
Sundays1  and  the  sacred  seasons  of  the  Christian 
year  up  to  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity  2 ;  part 

1  Just  before  the  Octave  of  Easter  there  is  inserted  a  Mass  called 
"Missale  Omnium  Offerentium. "     This  is  preceded  by  prayers  of 
preparation  to  be  said  by  the  Priest  while  vesting,  other  prayers 
and  the  Confiteor,  and  besides  these  are   some  to  be  used  at  the 
offertory,  for  the  benediction  of  bread  and  wine,  and  at  the  washing 
of  hands.     There  are  also  invocations  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Dr 
Neale  rightly  says,  that  in  this  Preparatio  of  the  Missal  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  what  may  have  been  of  ancient  use,  what 
was  received  from  the  mediaeval  church  of  Toledo,  and  what  were 
the  additions  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.     The  Omnium  Offerentium  has 
been  called  the  Lesser  Missal,  and  is  the  Common  of  every  Mass. 

2  Dr  ISTeale  has  this  remark  on  the  absence  of  other  Sundays  after 
Trinity  :  ' '  The  great  flaw  of  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  is  that  beyond 
the  seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity,  there  is  no  further  dominical  office, 
till  we  come  to  the  Kalends  of  November  ;  so  that  for  ten  or  twelve 
Sundays  in  the  summer  the  same  office  is  repeated  again  and  again." 
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II.  is  entitled  the  Sanctorale,  and  contains  Masses 
for  the  festivals  of  the  Saints,  first  the  Proper  of 
Saints,  and  second  the  Common  of  Saints.  After 
this  follow  votive  Masses,  i.e.  Masses  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  for  the  departed. 
The  following  is  the  order  contained  in  this 
Missal : — 

I.  The  Officium    or    Introit,  in    which  the   word 
"  honour "  is  inserted  in  the  Gloria  Patri. 

II.  The  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  but  not  in  Advent  and 
Lent. 

III.  The  first  Oratio  or  Collect.     This  is  not  pre 
ceded  by  the  Oremus,  does  not  conclude  with  "  Through 
Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord,"  but  is  followed  by  "  Through 
Thy  mercy,  0  Our  God,  Who  art  Blessed  and  livest 
and  rulest  all  things  for  ever  and  ever."     It  is  not 
strictly    proper  for    the  day :    e.g.  the    same  Oratio 
occurs  throughout  Advent,  the  same  through  Easter 
tide,  and  the  same,  for  the  most  part,  for  Festivals 
of  the  Martyrs.      On  the  Sunday  before  the  feast  of 
S.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Benedictus  is  said  in  place 
of    the  Gloria    in  Excelsis.     The  Priest  then  says  : 
"  The  Lord  be  ever  with  you  ";  and  the  people  answer, 
"  And  with  thy  spirit." 

IV.  The  Prophecy  or  Lection  from  the  Old  Testa 
ment  follows,  preceded  by  "  Deo  gratias,"  and  ending 
with  Amen. 

V.  The  salutation  is  repeated,  and  the  Psallendo 
follows,  which  answers  to  the  "  Psalmellus "  of  the 
Ambrosian  and  the  "  Psalmus  Eesponsorius  "  of  the 
Gallican.     It  consists  of  two  or  more  verses,  mostly 
taken  from  the  Psalms,  and  answers  to  the  Eoman 
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Gradual,  only  that    the  latter  is    placed    after    the 
Epistle,  and  this  before. 

VI.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  portions  of  the 
Benedicite  were  sung  before  the  Psallendo. 

VII.  At  the  same  Mass,  after  the  Psallendo,  order 
is  given  that  the  Priest  shall  prepare  the    Chalice 
with  wine  and  water ;  and  having  placed  the  Host 
on  the  Paten,  and  the  Paten  upon  the  Chalice,  he 
should  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar,  and  say  some 
prayers  in  the  form  of  a  litany,  resembling  the  Greek 
Ectene.     These  are  said  on  the  first  five  Sundays  in 
Lent.       Those     for     the     first     three     Sundays    are 
addressed  to  Our    Lord  ;  on  the  last  two  they  are 
recited  as  uttered  by  Him. 

VIII.  On  Palm  Sunday  there  is  "  The  Tradition 
of  the  Symbol,"  to  the  Competentes,  viz.,  those  pre 
paring  for  Baptism.     This  was  given  after  a  short 
sermon  which  followed  the  Psallendo.     The  Gallican 
and  Ambrosian  Liturgy  had  the  same  arrangement. 
In  the  Eoman  it  was  given  on  the  Wednesday  of  the 
fourth   week    in    Lent;    in   the   Ambrosian    on    the 
Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday.1 

IX.  The    Epistle    follows,  and    before  it  is  read, 
silence  is  enjoined.     At  the  giving  of  the  Gospel,  the 
choir  say :     "  Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord."     At  the 
end  of  each  the  people  respond  "Amen." 

X.  Gospel.     The   deacon   first   seeks   a   blessing.2  voi .11. 

p.  315,  note. 

Two    Spanish    ecclesiastics    of     the     VIII.    century, 
Etherius    and    Beatus,    are    quoted  by  Le  Brun   as 

1  The  Creed  used  in  this  office  and  the  Gallican  is  the  Apostles';  Neale, 
in  the  Roman  it  was  the  Constantinopolitan. 

2  A  special  benediction  was  given  before  each  Lection. 
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saying  :  "  When  the  Gospel  is  lifted  from  the  Altar 
the  deacon  says,  '  Praise  be  to  Thee/  and  the  people 
all  respond,  '  Praise  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
King  of  Eternal  Glory.'"  They  add  that  lights 
were  carried  before  the  Gospel  as  a  sign  of  joy. 
After  the  Gospel  the  Priest  says :  "  The  Lord  be 
ever  with  you  "  ;  the  people  answer,  "  And  with  thy 
spirit."  "  Lauds,"  varying  according  to  the  day  and 
Neaie,  accompanying  the  Alleluia,  follow.  The  Priest  after 
auction,"  this  kisses  the  book,  saying :  "  Hail,  Divine  Word, 
Eeformation  of  Virtue,  Piestitution  of  Health." 

Anciently  the  dismissal  of  catechumens  took  place 
here. 

XL  The  Sacrificium  or  Offertorium  follows ;  and 
while  this  is  sung  the  Priest  offers  the  Host  with  the 
Chalice,  using  the  following  prayer :  "  Let  this 
Oblation  be  acceptable  to  Thy  Majesty,  Almighty 
and  Eternal  God,  which  we  offer  to  Thee  for  our 
see  also  guilt  and  sins  :  and  for  the  stability  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  for  them  that  hold  the 
Apostolic  Faith:  through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

He  places  the  Paten  upon  the  "  Corporales,"  and 
taking  the  Chalice  he  sanctifies  it  thus  :  "In  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen.  We  offer  to  Thee,  0  Lord,  this 
Chalice,  for  the  consecration  of  the  Blood  of  Christ 
Thy  Son :  and  we  beseech  Thy  clemency  that  it  may 
ascend  as  a  sweet  smelling  savour  before  the  Face  of 
Thy  Divine  Majesty :  through  the  Same  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen." 

He  places  the  Chalice  on  the  Altar,  takes  the 
filiola  or  veil,  puts  it  on  the  Chalice,  saying :  "  We 
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beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  to  receive  this  Oblation  and 
be  reconciled  to  us,  and  forgive  the  sins  of  all  who 
offer,  and  of  all  for  whom  it  is  offered,  through 
Christ  Our  Lord.  Amen."  Then  follows  the  same 
prayer  as  is  in  the  Eoman  rite  :  "  In  the  spirit  of 
humility,"  &c.  This  prayer  is  added  :  "  Come,  Holy 
Ghost  the  Sanctifier,  and  sanctify  this  Sacrifice,"  &c. 
This  is  the  same  as  in  the  Eoman  Liturgy,  with  the 
addition  of  the  mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
people  then  make  their  offering. 

XII.  The  Priest  then  puts  incense  into  the  censer 
and  censes  the  Sacrifice  "if  he  will." 

XIII.  Here    he    receives    water    into    his    hands, 
and    says    silently    over     the     Oblation :     "  In    the 
name  of  the  Father    and   of    the    Son    and   of    the 
Holy  Ghost.      Thou,  0  God,  reignest  for  ever  and 
ever," 

XIV.  The  following  prayer  is  said  silently  by  the 
Priest  before  the  Altar  :     "  I  will  come  to  Thee  in 
humbleness  of  heart,  I  will  speak  to  Thee  because 
Thou  hast  given   me   much  hope  and  courage  :   do 
Thou,  therefore,  0   Son  of  David,  Who  revealed  in 
Mystery,  didst  come  to  us  in  the  flesh ;   open  the 
secrets   of    my  heart    with    the   key   of   Thy   Cross, 
sending  one  of  the  Seraphim,  that  with  burning  coal 
taken  from  Thine  Altar,  he  may  purge  my  unclean 
lips,  enlighten  my  mind,  and  give  me  divine  know 
ledge,  that  I  may  teach,  and  that  my  tongue  may 
serve  Thee  by  charity  to  the  profit  of  my  neighbour, 
and  may  never  inculcate  error,  but  evermore  preach 
the  message  of  Thy  Truth,  through  Thee,  my  God, 
Who  livest  and  reignest  for  ever  and  ever." 
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XV.  Missa    Fidelium.     The    prayer    following    is 
called  the  Missa,  Oratio,  or    Collect ;  but    is  really 
more  a  bidding  prayer  than  a  direct  address  to  God. 
It  corresponds  to  the  Praefatio  Missae  of  the  Gallican 
rite,  and  is  followed  by  :  "  Through  Thy  Mercy,  0 
Our  God,  Who  art  Blessed,  and  livest  and  reignest 
for    ever    and   ever."     This    is    the    first    prayer  of 
S.  Isidore  and  is  called  one  of  "  Admonition  to  the 
people,"  to  make  their  supplication  to  God.      It  varies 
with  the  season.     Neale    calls  it,  wrongly  I  think, 
the  Collect  for  the  day. 

XVI.  The  Priest,  raising  his  hands,  says,  "  Let  us 
pray,"  and  the  choir  respond  :  "  Holy  :  Holy  :  Holy, 
0  Lord  God,  Eternal  King,  we  give  Thee  thanks  and 
praise."     This  closely  resembles  the  Trisagion  of  the 
Eastern     Liturgies.       Then    follows,    after    a    short 
address,    a    prayer,     "  alia     oratio,"    which     is     the 
second  of  S.   Isidore. 

XVII.  The  Priest  exhorts  the  people  to  pray  for 
the  Church,  for  the  lapsed,  for  captives,  for  the  sick 
and  for  travellers,  that  God  would  mercifully  vouch 
safe  to  redeem,  heal  and  comfort  them.     The  choir 
respond  :  "  Grant  this,  Almighty  and  Eternal  God." 
Then  follows  the  third  prayer  of  S.  Isidore,  which  is 
"  an    invocation  to   God  that   He  would    mercifully 
receive  the  prayers  and  the  oblations  of  the  faithful 

in  Whose  Presence  the  names  of  the  Holy 

Apostles,    Martyrs,  Confessors,  Virgins    are    recited, 
Amen."     It    is    added :  "Our  Priests,  the  Pope    of 
Home,  and  the  rest,  offer  the  oblation  to  the  Lord  God 
for  themselves  and  for  all  the  clergy  and  people  of 
the    Church    committed    to    them,  and    for  all    the 
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fraternity.  Also  all  the  Priests,  deacons,  clerks,  and 
surrounding  people  offer  it  in  honour  of  the  Saints 
for  themselves  and  theirs."  Choir  :  "  They  offer  it 
for  themselves  and  for  all  the  fraternity."  The  Priest, 
continuing,  says :  "  Commemorating  the  most  blessed 
Apostles  and  Martyrs,  the  Glorious  Virgin  Mary, 
Zacharias,  John  (Baptist),  the  Innocents,  Peter,  Paul," 
and  the  other  Apostles.  The  Choir  adds  :  "  And  all 
martyrs."  The  Priest  continues :  "  Also  for  the 
souls  of  them  that  rest,  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Martin, 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  Fulgentius,  Leander,  Isidore," 
and  others.  The  Choir  respond  :  "  And  of  all  that 
rest."  These  are  the  Diptychs,  for  the  living  and 
the  departed.  Then  follows  the  Collect,  '"  Post 
Nomina,"  because  it  comes  after  the  Diptychs,  and 
is  the  third  of  S.  Isidore  :  "  It  is  poured  forth  for 
those  who  offer,  or  for  the  faithful  departed,  that 
through  this  Sacrifice  they  may  obtain  pardon."  Im 
mediately  after,  these  words  follow  :  "  For  Thou  art 
the  Life  of  the  living,  the  Health  of  the  sick,  the 
Eest  of  all  the  faithful  departed,  for  eternal  ages  of 


XVIII.  Then  follows  the  "  Preces  ad  Pacem,"  the 
fourth  of  S.  Isidore,  which  he  says  is  introduced  at  the 
giving  of  the  kiss  of  peace.  There  follows  at  the 
end :  "  Thou,  Who  art  our  True  Peace  and  unbroken 
Love,  livest  with  Thyself  and  reignest  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  one  God  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen."  The 
Priest,  raising  his  hands  to  Heaven,  says,  "  The  Grace 
of  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Peace  and  Love  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Communication  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  ever  with  us  all."  Choir :  "  And  with 
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all  men  of  good  will."      This  is  the  form  with  which 
the  Eastern  Liturgies  introduce  the  Anaphora.1 

XIX.  The  Pax  is  given  in  this  manner.     Priest : 
"  Give  the  Peace  as  you  now  stand."     Choir  :  "  My 
Peace  give  I  to  you,  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I 
unto  you.     A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you, 
that  ye  love  one  another.     Peace  I  leave  you,  My 
Peace  I  give  unto  you,  not  as  the  world  giveth  give 
I  unto  you.      Glory  and  honour  to  the  Father  and  to 
the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  for  ever  and  ever." 
While  the  Choir  is  singing  the  Peace,  the  Priest  takes 
the  Pax  from  the  Paten,  saying :  "  Have  the  kiss  of 
love  and  peace,  that  ye  may  be  meet  for  the  Holy 
Mysteries  of  God,"  and  forthwith  gives  the  Pax  to  a 
deacon  or  acolyte,  and  he  to  the  people.     After  that 
the  Priest  joins  his  hands  and  says :  "  I  will  go  to 
the  Altar  of  my  God,"  and  the  Choir  respond,  "  Who 
rejoiceth    my  youth."      He    lays    his  hands  on    the 
Chalice,   "  Your   ears  to  the  Lord."     ft.  "  We  raise 
them  to  the  Lord."     Priest :  "  To  our  Lord  and  God 
Jesus  Christ,  the   Son  of  God,  Who  is  in  Heaven, 
let   us    render   worthy   praise    and  worthy  thanks." 
ft.  "  It  is  meet  and  right." 

XX.  Then    follows  the  "Illation"  or  "Preface," 
and  this  is  the  fifth  prayer  mentioned  by  S.  Isidore, 
which  he  describes  thus  :  "  for  the  Sanctification  of 
the  Oblation."     The  "  Illations  "  always  varied  with 
the  day,  and  in  consequence  are  very  numerous.     Dr 
Neale  says  :  "  There  are  in  the  present  book  sixty-six 

Essays        Illations   de  ternpore,  sixty-five  of  particular  saints, 

Litur., 

1  The  Galilean  and  Mozarabic  give  the  Peace  in  this  place.     The 
Roman  and  Ambrosian  defer  it  till  after  the  consecration. 
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ten  of  the  common  of  the  saints,  and  fifteen  of  votive 
Masses,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  fifty -six."  The  same 
learned  Liturgiologist  gives  several  very  choice 
examples  both  for  beauty  and  fulness,  but  to  repro 
duce  them  here  would  unduly  extend  these  pages.1 

XXI.  The    Ter  Sanctus    is  very    similar    to    the 
Roman,  and  has  the  "  Benedictus  qui  venit " ;  and  at 

the   end   the  agios  is  again  repeated,  "  Holy,  Holy,  see  Le 

TT    i         r\    T        T     ri     T  »  Brim,  vol. 

Holy,  0  Lord  God.  itjTfos, 

XXII.  This  is  followed  by  a    prayer    called  the  Hammond, 
Post  Sanctus,  which  varies  with  the  Festival.     Dr P' 
Neale  classes  this  with  the  "  Illation  "  as  one  prayer. 

It  always  begins  with,  "  Truly  Holy,  Truly  Blessed," 
and  ends  with  "Eternal  Redeemer." 

XXIII.  Then  comes  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  ; 2  see  Theory 

of  Consecra 
tion. 

1  I  give,  however,  the  following  for  the  Fifth  Sunday  in  Advent. 
The  translation  is  by  Dr  Neale. 

"Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  power  of  Whose  Divine 
Nativity  was  begotten  by  the  unbegotten  magnitude  of  Thine  own 
might.  Whom  we  proclaim  to  have  been  ever  the  Son,  and  gene 
rate  before  all  worlds,  because,  in  its  fullest  and  completest  sense, 
the  name  of  Eternal  Father  was  ever  Thine  ;  and  Whom  we  confess 
in  honour,  majesty,  and  power  equal  to  Thee  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
while  we  own  one  equal  majesty  in  the  Three  Persons  Whom  Angels 
praise,  Archangels  venerate,  Whom  Thrones,  Dominations,  Virtues, 
Principalities,  and  Powers  adore ;  to  Whom  Cherubim  and  Sera 
phim,"  &c. 

2  Grancolas  (p.   317)  relates  that  the  Priest  raises  his  voice  at 
the  Consecration,  and  pronounces  the  words  in  an  audible  manner, 
so  that  the  people  may  respond  Amen  at  the  consecration  of  each 
species  :  There  are  two  elevations,  one  at  this  place  (i.e.,  at  the  con 
secration)  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  Canon  before  the  Pater 
Noster  and  the  Creed,  when  the  Priest  elevates  the  Body  of  Christ 
that  It  may  be  seen  by  the  people.     At  the  first  elevation  the  Con 
secrated  Bread  and  Wine  are  elevated  separately,  in  the  second  the 
Chalice  is  covered,  and  the  Host  is  placed  above  It. 

H 
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but  as  I  have  given  this  in  another  place,  I  will 
not  repeat  it  here.  It  is  the  seventh  prayer  of  S. 
Isidore. 

XXIV.  The  Consecration  is  followed  by  the  prayer 
Post  Pridie,  which  is  the  sixth  prayer  of  S.  Isidore, 
and  is  one  of  extreme  interest  and  importance.     It 
corresponds  to  the  Prayer  called  "  Post  Mysterium  " 
or  "  Post  Secreta  "  of  the  Gallican  Liturgies.     These 

seecath.     prayers  contain  unmistakable  traces  of  an  Epiclesis, 

Theory  of 

consecra-     more    or    less  identical  with  those   of    the    ancient 
23.         ' '  Eastern  Liturgies.     They  occur  in  precisely  the  same 

place,  viz.,  after  the  Words  of  Institution,  and  are 

very  similar  in  substance. 

XXV.  After  the  Post  Pridie  the  Presbyter  takes 
the  Body  of  the  Lord  from  the  Paten,  holds  It  over 
the  Chalice  uncovered,  and  says  with  a  loud  voice : 
"  The  Lord  be  ever  with  you,"  and  the  answer  is  : 
"  And  with  thy  spirit."     The  Presbyter  says  :  "  The 
Faith  which  we  believe  in  the  heart,  let  us  confess 
with  the  mouth  "  ;  and  elevates  "  the  Body  of  Christ, 
that  It  may  be  seen  by  the  people."     Then  the  Choir, 
two  and    two,  sing    the    Creed  in  this  form :  "  We 
believe  in  One  God." 

XXVI.  While    the    Creed  is    being  chanted,  the 
priest   breaks    the    Host,1  in    the    middle,  into   two 
parts,2  and  having  taken  one  of  these,  he  breaks  It 
into  five,  and  places  these  particles  in  a  straight  line 
on  the  Paten,  and  they  are   called  by   the  follow- 

1  On  some  festivals  a  verse  called  the  Confractorium  is  sung  in 
this  place,  as  also  in  the  Ambrosian  rite. 

2  The  Latins  divide  into  three  parts,  the  Greeks  and  other  Orien 
tals  into  four.     Bona,  p.  812. 
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ing  names  1 : — (1)  Corporatio,  i.e.,  the  Incarnation  ; 
(2)  Nativitas ;  (3)  Circumcisio ;  (4)  Apparitio,  i.e., 
Epiphany  ;  (5)  Passio.  Having  taken  the  other  part, 
he  breaks  it  into  four  particles  bearing  the  follow- 


Resurrectio. 


ing  names  : — (6)  Mors  ;  (7)  Eesurrectio  ;  (8)  Gloria  ; 
(9)  Eegnum.  These  are  placed  on  the  Paten  in  the 
order  here  represented. 

1  Thus  the  whole  course  of  Our  Lord's  being,  acting,  and  suffering 
in  the  flesh,  with  the  fruits  of  it,  was  in  a  manner  represented. 
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XXVII.  After  the  Fraction  the  Priest  says 
Oremus.  Then  follows  the  Preface  to  the  Our 
Father,  varying  with  the  season.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Our  Father  is  said  is  peculiar,  thus: — 

"Our  Father  Which  art  in  Heaven."  Response.  "Amen." 
"  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name."  Response.  "  Amen." 

"  Thy  Kingdom  come."  Response.  "Amen." 

"Thy  Will  be  done,  as  in  Heaven  so 

on  earth."  Response.  "Amen." 

"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  Response.  "  Because 

Thou  art  God." 
"  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses  :  as 

we  forgive  those  who  trespass 

against  us."  Response.  "Amen." 

"  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation."  Response.  "  But  de 
liver  us  from  evil." 

The  Priest  adds  :  "  That  delivered  from  evil,  and 
ever  confirmed  in  all  that  is  good,  we  may  be  counted 
worthy  to  serve  Thee  Our  Lord  and  God.  Make  an 
end,  0  Lord  "  (here  he  strikes  his  breast),  "  to  our  sins, 
give  consolation  to  those  who  are  troubled  :  redemp 
tion  to  captives :  health  to  the  sick :  rest  to  the  de 
parted  :  grant  us  peace  and  security  in  all  our  days  : 
confound  the  audacity  of  our  enemies :  and  hear,  0 
God,  the  prayers  of  Thy  servants  and  of  all  faithful 
Christians,  both  here  and  at  all  times.  Through,"  &c. 
This  is  the  seventh  prayer  of  S.  Isidore. 

XXVIII.  The  Priest  now  takes  the  Particle  called 
the  Regnum  from  the  Paten,  and  places  It  upon  the 
Chalice :  and  at  Easter  and  at  other  times  he  says 
three  times :  "  The  Lion  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
Root  of  David  has  conquered.  Alleluia."  The  Choir 
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each    time   replies :    "  Thou   Who   sittest   upon    the 
Cherubim,  the  Eoot  of  David.      Alleluia." 

XXIX.  Then  follows  the  Sancta  Sanctis  (a  well- 
known  formulary  in  all  Eastern  Liturgies),  and  "  the 
Mixture  of    the  Body  of    our    Lord    Jesus    Christ," 
with  these  words :  "  May  It  be  to  all  of  us  who  eat 
and  drink  the  Same,  for  pardon :  and  rest  for  the 
faithful   departed."     He    places  the  Particle  in  the 
Chalice  and  covers  It,  and  says  with  a  loud  voice  (if 
there    is    no    deacon  present),  "  Bow  down  for   the 
Blessing." 

XXX.  Then  he    says  :  "  The    Lord   be  with  you 
always,"  and  gives  the  Benediction,  varying  with  the 
day ; 1  and  then  :    "  The    Lord  be  ever    with    you." 
After    the  Blessing  the  Priest  says:  "Through  the 
Mercy  of  Our  Lord  God  Himself  Who  is  Blessed,  and 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever.     The  Lord  be  ever  with 
you."     The  Eesponse :  "And  with  thy  spirit." 

The  Choir  says,  "  Taste  and  see  how  gracious  the 
Lord  is.  Alleluia.  Alleluia.  Alleluia." 

Vers. :  "  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times,  His 
praise  shall  ever  be  in  my  mouth." 

People,  "Alleluia.     Alleluia.     Alleluia." 

Eesp. :  "  The  Lord  will  redeem  the  souls  of  His 

1  E.g.,  on  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter  : 

"  Christ  the  Lord,  Who  hath  redeemed  you  by  the  Blood  of 
His  Cross,  mortify  in  you  the  concupiscence  of  your  flesh."  R. 
"Amen." 

"And  He  that  by  death  triumphed  over  the  powers  of  hell, 
render  you  victorious  over  your  sins."  R.  "  Amen." 

"That,  as  He,  rising  again,  carried  into  Heaven  the  glorious 
flesh  of  assumed  Humanity,  so  ye  may,  in  the  day  of  Resurrec 
tion,  stand  glorious,  and  without  any  sin,  before  His  eyes."  R. 
"Amen." 
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servants,  and  will  not  forsake  any  who  trust  in  Him. 
Alleluia.  Alleluia.  Alleluia.  Glory  and  honour  be 
to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  ever  and  ever." 

XXXI.  Meanwhile  the  Priest  takes  the  Particle 
Gloria,  and  holds  It  over  the  Chalice,  while  he  says 
secretly  this  prayer:  "I  will  receive  the  Heavenly 
Bread  from  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  and  call  upon  the 
Name  of  the  Lord." 

XXXII.  He  adds  the  "Memento  for  the  dead," 
which  is  not  written,  and  having  said  this,  he  adds 
these  prayers  which  follow :  "  Lord,  my  God,  grant 
me  so  to  take  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Thy  Son  Our 
Lord  Jesus   Christ,  that  by  It,  I  may  be   counted 
worthy  to  receive  the  remission  of  all  my  sins,  and 
to  be  fulfilled  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  Who  livest  and 
reignest  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen."     "  Hail  for  ever, 
Most  Holy  Flesh  of  Christ,  sweet  above  all  things  for 
evermore." 

XXXIII.  Here  he  makes  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
with  the  Host,  and  holding  the  Particle  in  his  hand, 
covers  the  Chalice ;  and  coming  to  the  Paten  con 
sumes  all  the  Particles  in  order ;  afterwards  he  takes 
the  Paten,  places  It  on  the  Chalice,  and  cleanses  It, 
saying  this  prayer  :  "  Hail  for  ever,  Heavenly  Drink, 
sweet   to   me   before   and   beyond   all    things.     The 
Body  and  Blood  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve 
my  body  and  soul  to  life  eternal."     He  receives  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Blood,  and  while  he  is  receiving  It, 
he  says :  "  0  Lord,  my  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit :  make  me  ever  to  seek  Thee  and  to  love  Thee, 
and  by  this  Holy  Communion  never  to  depart  from 
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Thee :  because  Thou  art  God,  and  beside  Thee  there 
is  none  else,  for  ever  and  ever."  Then  he  administers 
the  Communion  to  the  people,  but  no  words  are 
given,  while  the  Choir  sing  the  "  Communion  "  :  "  Be- 
freshed  with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  we  praise 
Thee,  0  Lord.  Alleluia.  Alleluia.  Alleluia." 

The  Priest  says :  "  The  Lord  be  ever  with  you," 
and  the  answer  is :  "  And  with  thy  spirit." 

The  Priest  goes  to  the  north  side  of  the  Altar,  and 
says :  "  The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Which 
we  have  eaten,  and  His  Blood  Which  we  have  re 
ceived,  remain  in  us,  Almighty  and  Everlasting  God : 
that  It  may  not  turn  to  our  judgment  and  condemna 
tion,  but  may  profit  to  our  salvation,  and  the  healing 
of  our  souls,  unto  life  eternal."  Eesponse,  "  Amen." 
Priest :  "  Through  Thy  Mercy,  0  Our  God,  Who  art 
Blessed,  Who  livest  and  governest  all  things  to  ages 
of  ages." 

The  Priest  then  says:  "The  Lord  be  ever  with 
you,"  and  the  Eesponse  is :  "  And  with  thy  spirit." 
The  deacon  exclaims :  "  Our  Office  is  completed  in 
the  Name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May  our  prayer 
be  received  in  peace."  On  Ferial  days  it  is :  "  The 
Mass  is  completed  in  the  Name  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Let  us  go  forth  in  peace/'  and  the  people 
say :  "  Thanks  be  to  God."  Le  Brun  says  that  the 
Ximenian  Liturgy  had  the  Nunc  Dimittis  immediately 
after  the  ablutions. 


[NOTE. 
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NOTE. — Liber  Comicus. 

A  MS.  of  great  interest  and  value  was  discovered  by 
Dom  Germanus  Morin,  a  Benedictine  of  the  congregation 
of  Beuronensis,  and  was  published  by  him  in  1893  at  the 
printing  press  of  the  monastery  of  Maredsous,  near  to  Dinaiit, 
in  the  Ardennes.  It  is  entitled  "  Liber  Comicus,"  which  is 
a  corruption  of  Liber  Comitis.  It  had  been  preserved  for 
many  jesus  in  the  monastery  of  Silensis  in  Spain,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  National  Library  in  Paris,  where  Dom 
Morin  discovered  it.  It  is  a  Lectionary  written  in  Visigoth 
characters,  containing  the  prophecies,  epistles,  and  gospels 
as  used  throughout  the  year  in  the  Spanish  Church.  It 
differs  very  considerably  from  the  Ximenian  Missal,  as 
edited  by  Alexander  Lesley.  There  are  the  following 
variations : — 

(a.)  In  the  Mozarabic  there  are  six  Sundays  in  Advent, 
in  the  Liber  Comicus  only  five. 

(ft.)  In  this  Codex,  besides  the  Masses  for  the  Lord's 
Day,  there  are  special  Offices  for  each  weekday  of  Lent, 
except  the  third  and  fifth  ferias  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  week;  whereas  in  the  Mozarabic  there  are  Masses 
only  for  the  fourth  and  sixth  ferias. 

(c.)  In  the  Mozarabic  there  are  eight  Sundays  after 
Epiphany  and  as  many  after  Pentecost.  In  Liber  Comicus 
there  are  none  after  Epiphany,  but  at  the  end  of  the  book 
there  are  found  twenty-four  Offices  for  the  Lord's  Day  and 
for  common  days,  and  this  number  would  have  been  much 
larger  if  the  entire  Codex  had  been  preserved. 

(d.)  The  same  version  of  Scripture  is  not  always  used. 

(e.)  The  feasts  of  the  Saints  vary  considerably;  there 
are  fewer  in  the  Liber  Comicus  than  in  the  Mozarabic,  and 
there  is  no  feast  of  any  confessor,  not  even  of  S.  Martin, 
which  is  celebrated  in  almost  all  Western  Liturgies. 

(/.)  Moreover,  the  same  feasts  are  not  always  assigned 
to  the  same  day;  e.g.,  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
which  in  the  Mozarabic  has  place  after  the  feast  of  S.  John 
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Evangelist,  in  this  Lectionary  is  placed  after  the  Epiphany  ; 
and  the  beheading  of  S.  John  Baptist,  which  in  the 
Mozarabic  has  place  on  the  29th  of  August,  is  in  this 
Lectionary  placed  after  the  feast  of  S.  Cyprian,  in  the 
beginning  of  September.  There  are  many  other  variations, 
but  these  will  show  that  this  Lectionary  belongs  to  a 
Missal  quite  distinct  from  that  which  is  known  as  the 
Ximenian  or  Mozarabic,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  various 
uses  which  more  or  less  prevailed  before  the  Council  of 
Toledo,  633. 

In  the  second  Council  of  Braga,  561,  it  was  ordered 
"that  at  all  the  vigils  or  solemn  days,  not  different,  but 
the  same,  lections  should  be  read."  This  decree  was  bind 
ing  within  the  province  of  Galicia,  but  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  bishops  were  not  less  careful,  as  we  have  seen  by 
the  Canon  of  Toledo  just  quoted.  As  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  was  ever  the  sole  use  of  Spain,  it  follows  that 
there  were  other  Missals,  at  least  one,  if  not  more,  in  use 
in  Spain,  and  therefore  it  may  date  prior  to  the  Councils  of 
Braga  and  Toledo. 
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IV. 
THE  GALLICAN  LTTUEGY. 

I  have  reserved  this  Liturgy  as  the  last  for  con 
sideration,  because  much  light  is  thrown  on  it  by 
the  more  perfect  form  of  the  Mozarabic,  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  by  the  Ambrosian  Missal.  We  have  no 
entire  text  of  the  Gallican  rite.  It  was  so  entirely 
swept  away  by  the  Popes  and  the  Carlovingian  Kings, 
that  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  grandson  of 
Charlemagne,  no  copies  could  be  found.  This  King, 
being  desirous  of  knowing  what  the  ancient  rite  was, 
sent  to  Toledo  for  priests  to  celebrate  Mass  before 
him  according  to  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy,1  as  being 
most  closely  assimilated  to  the  Gallican.  Very  close 
political  relations  existed  between  the  Eoman  Pontiffs 
and  the  Prankish  Kings,  and  much  mutual  assistance 
was  given.  The  Popes,  as  a  rule,  were  always 
anxious  to*  promote  the  use  of  the  Eoman  Liturgy  in 
the  place  of  national  or  local  rites  ;  and  it  was  in 
order  to  gratify  the  Papal  power  that  these  Kings 
abolished  the  Liturgy  of  Gaul,  and  introduced  the 
Eoman  in  its  place.  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charle- 

1  We  also  read  that  this  king  desired  that,  beside  the  Mozarabic, 
there  should  be  celebrated  before  him,  the  rite  of  Jerusalem,  of  which 
<f  James  the  Apostle  was  the  author,  and  that  of  Constantinople, 
which  bore  the  name  of  S.  Basil."  The  mention  of  the  rites  of 
Jerusalem  and  Constantinople  being  celebrated  before  him,  would 
seem  to  suggest  the  close  relation  of  the  Toledan  or  Gallican  Liturgy 
to  these  venerable  Oriental  rites. 
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magne,  commenced  the  change  by  introducing  into 
the  Divine  Office  the  Eoman  mode  of  psalmody  and 
chant.  Charlemagne,  his  son,  was  even  more  zealous 
in  this  matter,  and  ordered,  in  his  Capitularies,  that 
every  priest  should  celebrate  the  Mass  by  the  Eoman 
Order.  We  have  seen  that  this  King  wrote  a  letter 
to  Pope  Hadrian,  requesting  him  to  send  him  the 
Sacramentary  of  S.  Gregory.  This  was  received  in 
the  churches  of  France,  and  the  priests  were  ordered 
to  take  it  as  the  basis  of  their  Liturgical  use.  Some 
details  were  added  to  it  from  the  Sacramentaries 
previously  in  use,  but  the  original  Gallican  Missal 
became,  in  a  short  time,  entirely  obsolete.  The 
eminent  Cardinal  Bona  was  the  first  who  sought  to 
recover  the  ancient  Liturgy.  This  learned  man 
discovered,  in  what  remained  of  the  Liturgy  and  in 
the  writings  of  authors  who  lived  while  it  was  yet 
used,  four  points  in  which  it  differed  from  the  Eoman 
Liturgy  : — 

(a.)  It  contained  in  its  lections  and  prefaces  an 
account  of  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  saints  and 
martyrs. 

(b.)  It  had  three  lections,  i.e.  a  Prophecy  as 
well  as  Epistle  and  Gospel. 

(c.)  It  was  closely  similar  to  the  Mozarabic, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  anciently  the  use 
throughout  all  Spain,  and  in  the  Southern  province 
of  France,  known  as  "  Gallia  Narbonensis,"  subject  to 
the  Gothic  kings. 

(d.)  Another  point  differing  from  the  Eoman 
Liturgy  was  that  silence  was  enjoined  by  the  deacon  ; 
and  this  it  had  in  common  with  the  Mozarabic. 
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These  two  Liturgies  are  in  tenor  and  arrangement 
almost  identical,  though  the  prayers  vary.  Bona 
specially  signalises  the  commemoration  of  S.  Martin 
of  Tours,  mentioned  in  both,  but  in  the  Gallican  the 
saint  is  designated  as  "  our  father." l 

Seeing  that  the  ancient  Liturgy  of  Gaul  was 
distinct  from  the  Roman,  and  almost  identical  with 
the  Mozarabic,  it  remains  to  be  considered  whence 
it  was  derived.  Gaul  certainly  owed  its  earliest 
Christianity  to  Asia  Minor.  Its  first  bishop,  S. 
Pothinus,  Bishop  and  martyr  of  Lyons,  was  a  disciple 
of  S.  John.  Irenaeus,  who  succeeded  him,  was  also  a 
native  of  Asia,  and  in  his  youth  had  known  S. 
Polycarp.  It  is  most  probable  that  these  bishops 
would  use,  in  the  churches  they  founded,  the  Litur 
gical  rites  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the 
Exarchate  of  Ephesus.  On  this  account  the  Gallican 
Liturgies  have  sometimes  been  called  Ephesine.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Ephesus  possessed  a 

1  The  following  authorities  may  be  quoted  as  witnesses  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  Gallican  rite,  as  distinct  from  the  Roman  : — After 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  Hilduin,  a  French  Abbot  of  S.  Denis  in 
the  IXth  century,  speaks  of  some  ancient  Gallican  Missals  almost 
consumed  by  age,  as  books  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  says  that 
they  contain  the  order  of  the  Mass  as  used  in  the  churches  of  Gaul, 
ever  since  they  received  the  Faith.  It  is  well  known  that 
S.  Augustine  on  his  mission  to  England,  found  in  Gaul  a  manner 
of  celebrating  the  Mysteries  quite  different  from  the  Roman. 
S.  Gregory  of  Tours  speaks  of  the  Missal  used  in  Gaul  in  his  day 
as  the  "  Sacerdotal  Canon,"  and  the  "Ancient  Rule,"  and  refers  to 
the  three  lections.  S.  Csesarius,  Archbishop  of  Aries  (501),  divides 
the  sacred  lections  into  three  classes,  the  Prophecy,  the  Apostle,  and 
the  Gospel.  He  also  states  that  the  episcopal  benediction  was 
given  at  the  Mass  before  the  Communion  and  immediately  after  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  See  Le  Brun,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 
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Liturgy  of  its  own,  distinct  from  other  Oriental  rites. 
It  can,  however,  safely  be  said  that  the  Liturgy  first 
used  in  Gaul  was  derived  from  Asia  Minor,  and  con 
tained  many  Eastern  features.  This  opinion  is  con 
firmed  by  the  circumstance  of  its  similarity  to  the 
Spanish,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  largely  Eastern. 
Among  the  earliest  missionaries  in  Gaul  were  two 
of  S.  Paul's  companions,  Crescens  and  Trophimus. 
Concerning  the  former  S.  Paul  says  that  he  had 
"  departed  to  Galatia."  Eusebius  and  other  early  n.  s.  Tim. 

iv  10     See 

writers,    as    well    as    Bishop    Lightfoot    among    the  Ughtfooton 
moderns,  take  this  to  mean  Gaul.     The  name  Galatia,  p.  si,  note, 
as  given  to  an  Asiatic  province,  is  supposed  to  have  Eusebius, 
been  derived  from  the  fact    that  the  Gauls  settled  Hist.0,"8" 
there.     There   is  a  tradition  that  Crescens  founded  eh.'  4. ' 
the  Church  at  Vienne.     Trophimus  was  a  native  of  vol.  a.  ' 
Ephesus,  and  having  passed  into  Gaul,  made  Aries  PI 
the  centre  of  his  mission,  and  became  its  first  bishop. 
S.  Saturninus,  martyr  and  first  bishop  of  Tolouse,  is 
said  to  have  come  from  the  East.     Another  evidence 
of  the  close  relations  of  the  Church  of  Gaul  to  the 
East  is  afforded  by  the  letter  of   the  Christians  of 
Vienne   and  Lyons,   addressed  to    the  Christians   of 
Asia  Minor,  concerning  the  persecutions  which  they 
suffered.      On  these  grounds  I  hold  it  to  be  a  most 
probable  opinion    that    Southern  Gaul  received    its 
Christianity  from  the  East,  and  their  Liturgy  con-  see  Note, 
tained  many  Oriental  features. 

Among  the  writers  who  are  said  to  have  added 
to  this  Liturgy,  from  time  to  time,  are  the  following : 
— S.  Sidonius,  Bishop  of  Auvergne,  who  is  said  to 
have  composed  some  Missae,  i.e.,  Collects  or  Prefaces. 
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S.  Gregory  of  Tours  is  related  to  have  added  a 
Preface,  and  he  refers  to  three  books  on  the  Altar 
containing  the  three  lections,  viz.,  Prophecy,  Apostle, 
and  Gospel,  and  speaks  of  offerings  made  after  the 
Gospel,  and  says  that  none  were  allowed  to  depart  till 
the  Mass,  i.e.,  the  Sacrifice,  was  ended,  excepting  the 
excommunicate  and  catechumens.  He  also  states 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  offering,  the  deacon  brought 
to  the  Altar  a  casket  in  the  form  of  a  tower  con 
taining  the  things  necessary  to  the  Sacrifice ;  and 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  said  after  the  Consecration 
and  the  Fraction.  He  makes  mention  of  the  Anti- 
phon  or  Introit,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the  Kesnon- 
sorius,  and  that  the  Laity  went  to  the  altar  to 
communicate.  Musseus,  a  presbyter  of  Marseilles 
in  the  V.  century,  "made  a  collection  of  lessons  and 
responses  for  many  Feasts  " ;  and  another  presbyter 
of  the  same  diocese  did  likewise  at  the  request  of 
his  bishop,  and  composed  "  an  excellent  and  con 
siderable  book  of  Sacraments,  with  lessons,  psalms, 
PP.  28, 29.  and  forms  of  prayer  and  praise."  This  writer  uses 
the  word  "  Contestandi,"  which,  as  Mabillon  remarks, 
is  the  term  peculiar  to  the  Gallican  Liturgy,  the 
preface  to  the  Ter-Sanctus  being  called  the  "  Con- 
testatio."  We  are  also  told  that  S.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  composed  a  book  of  hymns.  By  these 
additions  the  variable  portions  of  the  Mass  were 
considerably  enlarged  ;  but  the  Liturgy,  in  its  main 
see  Gran-  parts,  remained  unchanged.  Csesarius  of  Aries,  in 
338?339P  one  of  his  sermons,  complains  of  the  departure  of 
the  people  from  the  church  before  the  offering  of 
the  Sacrifice  :  "  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  when,  on 
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the  Lord's  Day,  or  other  great  festivals,  Masses  are 
said,  that  no  one  should  depart  from  the  church 
until  the  Divine  Mysteries  are  completed.  For  if 
you  diligently  consider,  you  will  know  that  the  Mass 
is  not  done  when  the  sacred  lections  are  recited  in 
the  church ;  but  when  the  gifts  are  offered  and  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is  consecrated.  For  the 
lections,  whether  Prophecy,  or  Apostle,  or  Gospel, 
you  can  yourselves  read  or  hear  others  read  in  your 
own  houses  ;  but  you  can  hear  and  see  the  Con 
secration  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  nowhere 
except  in  the  House  of  God.  Therefore,  whosoever 
wishes  to  celebrate  the  Mass  entirely,  ought  to 
continue  in  the  church  until  the  Lord's  Prayer  has 
been  said  and  the  Benediction  given  to  the  people." 
In  another  homily  there  is  this  exhortation :  "  I 
exhort  and  admonish  you,  that  as  often  as  prayer  is 
offered  by  the  clergy  at  the  Altar,  or  is  indicated  by 
the  exclamation  of  the  deacon,  you  should  faithfully 
bow  or  incline,  not  your  heads  only,  but  your  bodies 
also.  For  frequently  when  the  deacon  exclaims, 
'  Let  us  bend  our  knees,'  I  see  that  most  of  the 
people  stand  as  so  many  columns,  which  is  neither 
lawful  nor  becoming  to  Christians  during  the  prayers 
of  the  church.  Also,  when  the  deacon  gives  the 
order  that  you  should  bow  down  at  the  Benediction, 
you  ought  faithfully  to  incline  both  your  heads  and 
your  bodies ;  for  although  the  Benediction  is  given 
through  man,  it  is  not  from  man." 

S.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (368)  composed  a  book  of 
hymns,  and  another  on  the  Mysteries,  and  refers  to 
churches  as  temples  set  apart  from  profane  buildings 
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for  sacraments ;  and  begs  the  Emperor  Constans  to 
permit  the  people  to  frequent  them  to  hear  the  Word 
of  God,  to  assist  at  the  Mysteries,  and  to  pray  for  their 
Emperor.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Life  of  S.  Martin 
of  Tours  that  in  celebrating  the  Holy  Mysteries  his 
Archdeacon  served  for  him ;  that  he  put  on  a  tunic 
to  go  to  the  Altar ;  that  a  glow  of  fire  was  seen  on 
his  head  while  he  celebrated ;  that  he  exhorted  a 
leper  to  assist  at  the  Sacrifice,  and  that  he  gave  him 
the  Kiss  of  Peace  with  his  own  lips,  and  afterwards 
the  sacred  Mysteries,  by  which  he  was  healed. 
S.  Lupus  of  Troyes  says  that  subdeacons  might  receive 
the  Kiss  of  Peace  in  the  Sanctuary  but  not  at  the 
Altar. 

S.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries  (in  454),  sold  the  orna 
ments  of  the  church  to  redeem  captives,  so  that  the 
clergy  were  reduced  to  using  Patens  and  Chalices  of 
glass.  He  preached  daily,  and  dismissed  penitents 
on  the  Lord's  Day  before  the  Mass  of  the  Faithful ; 
and  it  is  said  that  when  he  saw  people  going  out  of 
the  church  after  the  Gospel  was  read,  he  ordered 
them  back,  saying :  "  You  are  able  truly  to  go  forth 
from  this  place,  but  you  will  not  be  able  to  go  forth 
out  of  hell."  S.  Eloy,  Bishop  of  Noyau  (646),  speaks 
of  wax  candles  carried  in  procession  at  the  Mass  on 
the  Feast  of  Purification ;  he  describes  the  ceremony 
of  the  washing  of  the  feet  on  Maundy  Thursday,  and 
recommends  the  custom  and  precept  of  the  Church 
to  receive  the  Eucharist  fasting.  He  has  these 
words :  "  Believe  firmly  that  as  the  Flesh  of  Jesus 
Christ,  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
is  His  true  Body  which  He  has  offered  for  our 
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salvation,  so  also  the  Bread  which  He  gave  to  His 
disciples,  and  which  priests  consecrate  daily  in  the 
Eucharist,  is  the  true  Body  of  Jesus  Christ. 
There  are  not  two  Bodies :  It  is  One  and  the  Same 
which  is  broken  and  offered ;  albeit  He  remains 
unbroken  and  entire." 

S.  Columbanus  (590),  a  monk  of  Bangor  in  Ireland, 
passed  over  into  France  and  founded  the  Monastery 
of  Luxeuil.  In  his  Penitentiary  he  describes 
Penances  given  to  those  who  suffered  either  the 
Eucharist  or  the  Chalice  to  fall,  or  who  committed 
any  irreverence  at  the  Sacrifice,  whether  by  negli 
gence  or  accident.  He  remarks  that  among  the 
Greeks  the  faithful  communicated  every  Sunday, 
and  if  they  failed  to  do  so  for  three  Sundays  they 
were  excommunicated ;  but  that  with  the  Latins  the 
people  were  free  to  communicate  or  not ;  that  the 
Sacrifice  was  offered  for  the  dead,  and  one  fasted  for 
them ;  that  women  should  wear  a  black  veil  when 
they  communicated ;  and  that  a  priest  might  say 
two  Masses  in  one  day  at  the  same  Altar. 

I  may  quote  from  the  following  French  Councils 
references  to  this  Liturgy ;  which,  of  course,  in 
France,  would  be  the  Gallican.  The  Council  of 
Vaison  (529),  in  canon  V.,  directs  that  the  "  Kyrie  see 

™    •  „      i         i  i     ,  .j     •         11       i  i  •       i  Councils, 

Eleison      should  be  said  in  all  churches,  as  is  done  vol.  iv.  P. 
through  all  the  provinces  of  the  East,  and  in  Italy,  Granc 
both  at    Matins,    Mass,    and    Vespers.      Canon    VI. 
orders  that  the  Sanctus    should  be  always  said    in 
all  Masses.      The    Council  of   Orleans  (501),  canon 
XIV.,  directs  that  half  of  the  offerings  of  the  Altar 
be   given  to  the  bishop,  and  the  other  half   distri- 
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buted  among  the  clergy.  This  council  also  (canon 
XXVI.)  forbids  people  to  go  out  of  church  till  after 
Mass  or  the  benediction  by  the  bishop  (canon 
XLV.).  The  Council  of  Agde  (506),  in  canon 

Hefeie,  XXVII.  orders  all  churches  to  keep  the  Eogation 
Day,  that  all  Altars  should  be  consecrated,  not 
only  with  chrism,  but  also  with  the  -sacerdotal 
benediction.  Canon  XLVIL  enjoins  that  the 
episcopal  benediction  should  be  given  at  Mass,  and 
forbids  anyone  to  go  out  of  church  till  it  is  given. 
The  second  Council  of  Vaison  (529),  at  which 
S.  Ceesarius  of  Aries  presided,  orders  that  the  priest 
should  preach  in  his  parish,  and  if  he  is  sick  the 
deacon  should  read  the  homilies  of  the  Fathers. 
The  third  Council  of  Orleans  (541),  canon  L.,  orders 
that  no  one,  at  the  oblation  of  the  holy  chalice,  shall 
presume  to  offer  anything  but  wine  and  water.  Again, 
the  people  are  forbidden  to  leave  the  church  before 
the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the  bishop's  blessing  is  given. 
Canon  XIV.  orders  that  on  the  principal  festivals 
Mass  should  be  said  at  the  third  hour. 

Grancoias,  The  Council  of  Tours  (566)  forbids  the  Eucharist 
to  be  placed  anywhere,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
priest,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  Altar  under  the  cross. 
The  Council  of  Auxerre  (578),  canon  X.,  forbids  two 
Masses  to  be  said  at  the  same  Altar  on  the  same  day. 
Canon  XXXVI.  directs  that  women  should  not  receive 
the  Eucharist  in  the  bare  hand,  nor  touch  the  pall 
which  covers  the  Lord's  Body.  The  Council  of 
MaQon  (586),  canon  IV.,  orders  both  men  and  women 
to  offer  both  bread  and  wine  at  the  holy  Altar  every 
Sunday ;  and  canon  VI.  directs  that  the  priest  should 
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celebrate  the  Communion  fasting,  and  that  what 
remains  of  the  Eucharist  shall,  dipped  in  wine,  be 
given  to  the  children  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
after  Mass.  This  canon  implies  that  the  custom  of 
infant,  or  at  least  of  early  communion,  was  retained 
in  France  up  to  this  date. 

The  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  ordered  that 
the  holy  Sacrifice  should  be  offered  only  in  con 
secrated  churches  and  on  Altars  of  stone  dedi 
cated  by  the  bishop;  and  that  names  should  not 
be  recited  before  the  first  oblation ;  also  that  cure's 
should  preach  every  Lord's  Day  and  festival,  and 
instruct  the  people  in  the  Creed  and  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  A  Capitulary  of  Jonas,  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  orders  that  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Mysteries  should  be  pure, 
and  that  the  clergy  themselves  should  make  the 
bread,  or  at  least  see  it  made  in  their  presence.  It 
also  forbids  women  to  approach  the  Altar  while  the 
Celebration  is  going  on,  and  directs  them  to  receive 
in  their  place.  It  also  forbids  priests  to  say  Mass 
without  assistance,  and  that  particular  or  votive 
Masses  on  the  Lord's  Day  should  not  be  publicly 
said,  lest  they  draw  the  people  from  the  parochial 
Mass ;  and  orders  that  the  faithful  should  be  adver 
tised  not  to  eat  till  they  had  assisted  at  the  Mass  and 
the  preaching. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  most  ancient  and 
authentic  codices  representing  the  Gallican  use. 
Bona  was  the  first  to  discover  two  of  these ;  one  in 
the  Vatican  Library  and  the  other  in  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Sweden.  These,  together,  with  a  third, 
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were  published  by  Thomasius,  and  republished  by 
Mabillon  with  a  Lectionary  which  he  had  discovered 
at  Luxeuil.  This  Lectionary  has  the  three  lections, 
the  Benedicite,  and  other  Gallican  features,  and  it  is 
supposed  by  Mabillon  to  be  of  an  older  date  than 
either  of  the  Missals.  He  has  given  the  following 
names  to  these  three  Missals,  which  all  belong  to  the 
VII.  or  VIII.  century : — 

(a)  Gothico-Gallicanum1  or  Missale  Gothicum, 
and  he  gives  as  a  reason  for  thus  naming  it  that  it 
was  used  in  that  part  of  France  which  was  subject 
to  the  Gothic  kings. 

(&)  The  second  bears  the  name  of  Missale 
Francorum,2  because  it  was  in  use  in  the  north-east 
of  France. 

(c)  The  third,  "  Missale  Gallicanum  vetus." 

Mr  Hammond  supposes  that  the  last  represents 
the  use  of  middle  Gaul,  while  the  Missale  Francorum 
was,  as  we  have  said,  the  use  of  north-east  Gaul, 
where  the  Frankish  kingdom  was  established.  Both 
these  in  antiquity  and  entireness  are  surpassed  by 
the  first.  The  Missale  Gothicum  is  shown  to  be  a 
Gallican  Missal,  from  its  containing  a  number  of 


1  Duchesne  says  :   "  This  is  wrong  ;  it  was  written  for  the  church 
of  Autun."     This  opinion  he  founds  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
codex  contains  a  Mass  in  honour  of  S.  Leger,  Bishop  of  Autun.     The 
same  writer  says  that  Mabillon  was  also  mistaken  in  describing  it 
as  a  pure  Gallican  order,  "  since  it  contains  many  Roman  elements." 

2  The   Missale   Francorum  is   more  brief  than  the  others  ;  and 
Morinus,  who  had  seen  it,  asserts  that  it  is  previous  to  the  year  560, 
which,  however,  can  hardly  be  the  case,  as  it  contains  the  clause 
added  to  the  canon  by  S.  Gregory  :  "  Diesque  nostros  in  tua  pace 
disponas." 
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French     Saints    in     its     commemorations.     Another 

proof   of  its   French  origin  is   that  it  contains  the 

three  Eogation  Days   before  the  Ascension.     These 

were  first  instituted  at  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  appointed 

to  be  said  on  these  days ;  whereas,  in  the  Mozarabic 

use,  the  three  days  before  Pentecost  were  appointed 

as  Eogation  days.     The  Mass  of  the  "  Tradition  of 

the   Symbol "   was    appointed  to   be   used   on  Palm  see  note  a. 

Sunday.     We    find  also   the   Benediction   after   the 

Our  Father  and  before    the   Communion,   which    is 

found  in  all  Gallican  Liturgies. 

The  second  Missal  (Missale  Francorum)  was 
edited  by  Cardinal  Thoinasius,  and  afterwards  re- 
published  by  Mabillon.  The  general  tenor,  many 
of  the  collects,  and  other  variable  parts  of  the  Mass, 
are  much  the  same  as  those  contained  in  the  Gothic 
Missal,  but  it  has  the  Koman  canon.  There  are 
prayers  for  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Frankish 
kingdom,  which  indicates  that  at  this  period  the 
kingdom  had  not  attained  to  its  unity.  There  is  a 
Mass  for  only  one  Saint,  and  that  is  S.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers.  It  is  mostly  composed  of  services  for 
Ordinations,  Consecrations,  and  Benedictions. 

The  third  Missal  (Missale  Gallicanum  Yetus), 
discovered  in  the  Vatican  Library  by  Thomasius,  is 
described  by  him  as  carelessly  written,  full  of  errors, 
with  many  prayers  wanting ;  but  these  errors  were 
corrected  by  Mabillon  in  his  edition  of  the  Missal. 
A  modern  hand  had  given  it  the  name  of  Missale 
Romanum,  which  was  entirely  incorrect,  as  the 
Missal  is  quite  Gallican  in  its  tenor  and  substance. 
Besides  these  three,  Mabillon  discovered  a  fourth 
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Missal  in  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  which  he  named 
"  Sacramentarmm  Ecclesise  Gallicanse."  This  is  of 
the  VIII.  century,  and  almost  entirely  Gallican,  ex 
cepting  that  the  Roman  canon  is  given.  From  this, 
as  well  as  from  what  we  have  seen  in  the  other 
Missals,  it  would  appear  that  the  Gauls  received  the 
Roman  canon  into  their  Missals  before  they  accepted 
the  entire  service.  For  illustration  of  the  Gallican 
Missal  we  have  already  referred  to  the  Lectionary  of 
Luxeuil,  which  contains  among  other  points  of  interest 
the  three  lections. 

Besides  these  Missals,  fragments  of  the  Gallican  rite 
were  discovered  by  M.  Mone  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he 
was  librarian,  and  in  these  he  found  parts  of  eleven 
Gallican  Masses,  in  which  the  variable  parts  only  are 
contained.  They  are  included  in  the  Burntisland 
edition  of  the  Gallican  Liturgies  by  Dr  Neale  and 
Mr  George  Forbes,  under  the  title  of  Missale  Eicheno- 
vcnse.  All  the  Masses  are  for  ferial  days  and  ordinary 
Sundays,  except  one  for  the  Feast  of  S.  Germain. 

The  "  Brevis  Expositio  "  of  the  Gallican  Liturgy 
published  by  S.  Germain,  Bishop  of  Paris,  contains 
the  fullest  account  we  have  of  this  ancient  rite. 
This  is  given  in  two  letters,  entitled  "  Expositio 
Brevis."  The  writer  belonged  to  Autun,  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  that 
city,  and  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
It  does  not  contain  the  Creed,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  first  introduced  into  the  Liturgy  by  the  Spanish 
Church  in  the  Council  of  Toledo  (585).  It  therefore 
follows  that  it  must  be  of  an  earlier  date. 

We    will    now  give    a    detailed    analysis    of    the 
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Galilean  rite,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  the 
four  Galilean  Liturgies  already  referred  to :  the 
Expositio  Brevis  of  S.  Germain  (556) ;  Le  Brun's 
description  as  given  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  248  to  264 ; 
Duchesne's  Origines  du  Culte,  chap,  vii.,  and  Mr 
Hammond's  Liturgies,  pp.  293  to  361. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say  at  the  outset  that  there 
is  no  entire  copy  of  the  Gallican  Liturgy  extant ; 
while  the  Mozarabic  and  Ambrosian  are  still  in  use 
within  narrow  limits,  the  Gallican  has  entirely  dis 
appeared. 

I  will  now  take  the  Liturgy  in  detail. 

I.  There  is  that  which  is  common  to  all  Liturgies 
of     any     importance,     the     Introit,     which    in     the 
Expositio    Brevis    is    termed    the     "  Praelegere,"     or 
more  properly"  Antiphona  ad  praelegendurn." 

II.  Silence  is  enjoined  by  the  deacon,  that  "  the 
people  may  better  hear  the  word  of  God." 

III.  The  priest  salutes  the  people,  saying :  "  The 
Lord  be  ever  with  you  "  :  to  which  they  respond,  "  And 
with  thy  spirit." 

IV.  The  "  Agios,"  corresponding  to  the  Trisagion 
of  the  Greeks,  is  given  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

V.  The  Kyrie  is  sung  by  three  acolytes  in  unison 
("  ore  uno  "). 

VI.  In  some  later  Missals  the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis," 
as  in    the    Ambrosian   and    Mozarabic.      This    is    a 
Eoman  importation. 

VII.  The  Prophecy,  which  here  means  the  Canticle 
of  Zachariah,  or  the  Benedictus.      S.   Germain  says 
that  in  Lent,  instead  of  this,  a  canticle,"  Holy  God  of 
the  Archangels,"  was  sung. 
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See 

Duchesne, 
p.  184. 


Le  Brun, 
vol.  ii. 
p.  254. 


See 
Duchesne, 

p.  188. 


VIII.  The  Collectio  post  Prophetiam :  a  prayer  in 
accordance  with  the  season ;  and  the  mutual  Saluta 
tion  is  given  before  and  after  the  lections. 

IX.  The  Prophetical  Lection  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament.      On  Festivals  of  the  Saints,  a  reading  of 
the    passion  or  memoir  of  the  life  of  the  Saint   is 
substituted. 

X.  The  Responsorius,  answering  to  the  Gradual  or 
Tract,  which  in  the  Eoman  rite  comes  between  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel.     In  some  churches  of  the  Gauls 
the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  was  here  sung  at  the 
Christmas  Mass. 

XI.  The    Apostle    or   Epistle.     Here    the  deacon 
again  enjoins  silence.      The  Epistle  is  read  by  a  sub- 
deacon  ;    and    during    Eastertide    the    lections   were 
taken  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Apoca 
lypse.      This  was  in  conformity  with  Eastern  custom 
and  the  Mozarabic  use.     In   Quinquagesima,  which 
probably  included  Lent,  the  lections  were  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament. 

XII.  The     Gospel    followed.     A    procession    was 
formed  in  which  the  deacon,  bearing  the  Gospel,  and 
preceded     by    seven    lightbearers    (sometimes    five), 
ascended  the  Ambo,  and    before  he  commenced    to 
read,  the  clerics    exclaimed :  "  Glory  be  to  Thee,  0 
Lord,"  and  at  the  end :  "  Glory  to  God  Almighty." 
While  the  deacon  is  returning  to  the  Altar  the  Agios 
is  again  sung.1 

XIII.  The  homily  or  sermon  follows.      The  right 

1  S.  Germain  is  the  only  author  who  mentions  the  chant  of  the 
Trisagion  as  accompanying  the  procession  of  the  Gospel  in  going 
and  returning. 
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of  preaching  was  not  restrained  to  bishops.  The 
Council  of  Vaison  extended  it  to  presbyters.  It  is 
observable  that  this  order  was  made  after  Pope 
Celestine  had  written  to  the  bishops  of  the  province 
censuring  this  practice.  In  the  "  Expositio"  the 
preacher  is  enjoined  to  "  compose  his  discourse  so 
skilfully  that  it  may  not  offend  the  learned  by  its 
rusticity,  nor  be  made  obscure  to  the  simpler  hearers 
by  its  cultured  style." 

XIV.  The  Prayer  of  the  Faithful  had  place  here,  Mabiiion, 
and  consisted  of  a  litany  said    by  the  deacon,  and  Le  Bmn, 

*  •>  vol.  ii. 

followed  by  the  Collectio  post  Precem.      Then  came  P.  254.' 
the  dismissal  of  the  catechumens,  while  the  faithful 
alone    remained    in    the    church.     Silence    is    again 
enjoined.     The  Mass  of  the  faithful  commenced  here. 

XV.  Praefatio    Missae,1  proper    for    the   day  of 
festival,  in  which  the  people  are  admonished  to  ask 
for  special  graces. 

XVI.  The  Offertory,2  or  the  first  oblation,  i.e.,  the 
offering  of  the  bread  and  wine,  now  has  place ;  and 
the  "  Sonum,"  consisting  of  one  or  more  verses,  corre 
sponding  to  the  "  Offertorium  "  of  the  Roman  Liturgy, 
is  sung.      During,  or  immediately  following  this,  the 
deacon  brings  from  the  aumbry  a  "  capsa  "  or  case, 
sometimes   in    the    form    of    a    small    tower,  which 

1  Duchesne  calls  it  the  Prayer  of  the  Veil,  I  suppose  because  it 
holds  the  same  place  in  the  Liturgy  as   this  prayer  does  in  the 
Eastern  rite,  but  I  know  no  Gallican  authority  or  precedent  for  so 
calling  it. 

2  If  there  are  more  gifts  offered  than  are  required  for  the  Con 
secration,  the  surplus  was  ordered  to  be  blessed  and  given  to  the 
non-communicants.      See  Council  of  Nantes,  about  658.      Landon, 
p.  416. 
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contained  the  Sancta,  or  the  Host  consecrated  at  a 
previous  Celebration,  and  places  it  on  the  Altar.  At 
the  same  time  the  Chalice  and  other  sacred  vessels 
were  carried  from  the  sacristy  to  the  Altar.  The 
Oblation  was  then  made,  and  the  gifts  were  covered 
with  a  veil  called  the  Pall,  made  of  silk  or  fine  linen. 
The  prayer,  "  Veni  Sanctificator,"  identical  with  that 
contained  in  the  Eoman  Missal,  was  now  said.  In 
some  MSS.,  e.g.,  one  at  Claremont,  this  prayer  is 
found  :  "  0  God,  Almighty  Father,  we  pray  Thee  that 
Thy  Holy  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  Unsearchable  Glory 
may  descend  "  (i.e.,  upon  the  gifts).  Compare  this 
with  the  epiclesis  in  the  Scottish  Liturgy  :  "  Thy 
Word  and  Holy  Spirit." 

XVII.  The  Offertory  having  been  made,  the  Dip- 
tychs,  or  prayers  for  the  living  and  departed,  follow. 
Mr  Hammond  quotes  one  of  these  forms  from  a 
Codex  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Aries,  thus  :  "  At 
the  same  time  we  pray  Thee,  0  Lord,  for  the  souls 
of  Thy  servants,  formerly  our  fathers  and  teachers 
(the  names  follow)  ....  and  of  all  our  brethren 
whom  Thou  hast  called  to  Thyself  from  this  present 
life.  Also  being  mindful  of  all  the  faithful  belong 
ing  to  this  place,  and  likewise  our  relations  who  have 
served  Thee  here :  and  for  the  souls  of  all  Thy 
faithful  servants  and  pilgrims  departed  in  the  peace 
of  the  Church  :  that  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  wouldest 
bestow  upon  them  pardon  for  sin  and  eternal  rest." 
The  Collect  "Post  Nomina"  follows.1 

1  This  portion  of  the  Liturgy  corresponds  very  closely  with  the 
order  described  in  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
which  directs  that :  "After  the  bishop's  sermon  shall  be  said  sepa- 
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There  is  this  speciality  in  the  Gallican  and  Moz- 
arabic  rites,  that  the  Commemoration  of  the  living 
and  departed  is  placed  before  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  canon,  while  in  all  other  Liturgies  it 
is  within  it,  though  not  always  in  the  same  position. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  these  prayers  are 
always  placed  after  the  Offertory  or  First  Oblation, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Sacrificial  Act,  which  culminates  in  the  Great  Obla 
tion.  I  therefore  contend  that  in  a  wide  Liturgical 
sense  they  may  be  reckoned  within  the  canon. 

XVIII.  The  Pax  is  then  given,  and  the  Collect 
"  Post  Pacem  "  is  said. 

XIX.  Then    follows    the    "  Contestatio ,"    "  Immo- 
latio  "  or  "  Illatio,"  which  corresponds  to  the  Eoman 
"  Preface " ;    the   Sursum   Corda,1   and   the    Sanctus, 
common  to  all  Liturgies. 

XX.  Then  the   prayer,  "Post  Sanctus,"  and  this 
immediately    precedes    the    Consecration,    which,  as 
given  in  the  Missale  Francorum,  is  according  to  the 
Eoman  Canon.2 

rately  the  prayers  for  the  catechumens,  then  those  for  the  penitents, 

and  lastly,  those  of  the  faithful ;  after  which  the  Kiss  of  Peace  shall 

be  given,  and  after  the  priests  have  given  it  to  the  bishop,  the  lay  See  Landon, 

persons  present  shall  give  it  to  each  other  ;    and  that  ended,  the  councils." 

administration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  shall  proceed." 

1  S.  Germain  says  the  priest  admonishes  the  people  to  lift  up  their 
hearts,  and  he  gives  this  reason:    "That  no  earthly  thought  may 
remain  in  our  heart  at  the  time  of  the  Sacred  Oblation,  and  that 
Christ  may  be  the  better  received  in  the  mind  when  our  sole  thought 
stretches  forth  to  Him." 

2  The  original  Canon,  sometimes  called  the  Post  Sanctus,  is  not 
given  entire  in  any  Gothic  Liturgy.     For  the  Mozarabic  form  of 
Consecration,  see  "Theory  of  Consecration,"  p.  21.     S.  Gregory  of 
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XXI.  The  prayer  which  follows  the  Consecration1 
is  called  in  the  Gallican  rite  "  Post  Secreta  "  or  "  Post 
Mysterium  " ;  in  the  Mozarabic,  "  Post  Pridie."     It  is 
sometimes   a   prayer   for   the   Descent  of    the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  Gifts,  that   He  may  transform  them 
into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.     In  this  form 
it  entirely   corresponds    with    the    Epiclesis    of    the 
Eastern  Liturgies;   but  it  is  not  always  in  this  form. 

on  this        It  is  sometimes  a  Commemoration  of  Christ's  Passion 

prayer,  see 

"Theory of  and   Sacrifice,  and  sometimes  a  prayer  for  a  worthy 

Consecra-  r      J  J 

tion."         reception. 

XXII.  The     Fraction     and     Commixture    follow ; 
whether  the  Fraction  was  done  after  the  elaborate 
manner  prescribed  in  the  Mozarabic  rite  is  not  said ; 
but  as  Mabillon,  when  referring  to  it,  says  nothing 
of  any  difference,  we  may  infer  it  was  the  same  in 
both. 

XXIII.  The  Our  Father  follows,  with  the  Preface 
and  Embolismus,  according  to  the  general  Liturgical 
use,  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  both  were  variable 
according  to  the  season.     Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Embolismus  :  "  Deliver  us,  0  Almighty  God,  from  evil, 
and  confirm  us  in  what  is  good :  take  from  us  all 
vices,  and  fill  us  with  virtue."     The  Our  Father  was 
said  by  the  people  as  well  as  by  the  priest. 

Tours  seems  to  refer  to  the  Consecration  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Holy  Gift  being  blessed  after  the  Catholic  manner  by  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  made  over  it. 

1  Mr  Hammond  gives  a  specimen  of  this  prayer,  taken  from  the 
Gallican  Missal  for  the  Vigil  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord  :  "  Truly 
Holy,  Truly  Blessed,  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  remaining  in 
Heaven  yet  manifest  on  earth.  For  He  Himself,  the  night  before  He 
suffered,"  &c.,  which  are  the  first  words  of  the  Consecration.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  rest  is  not  given. 
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XXIV.  At  this  place  a  special  Benediction  was 
given   to   the   people,   before    their    Communion,   or 
their  departure ;  since  those  who  did  not  communi 
cate  were  allowed  to  depart  after  this  Benediction, 
but    not    before.     This    Benediction    was    originally 
restricted  to  bishops,  but  was  subsequently  allowed 
to  be  given  in  a  shorter  form  by  priests.      It  is  a 
special    feature    of    the    Liturgies    of    the    Gallican 
family ;  and  the  form  in  which  it  was  given  varied 
with  the  season  or  day. 

XXV.  The  Communion.     The  faithful,  both  men 
and   women,  received   at   the  Altar.      The  men  re 
ceived  the  Host  in  their  bare  hands,  but  the  women 
were  ordered  to  wear  a  fold  of  white  linen  over  their 
hands,  called  the  "  Dominical."     During   the    Com-  Se 

. .    ,  ..    '.  ofAmcenre, 

inunion    an    antiphon    was    sung,  called    the   "  Tre-  578. 
canum,"  which  seems  to  have  been  a  short  canticle 
in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  corresponded 
to  the  "  Communio "  in  the  Mozarabic  and  Eoman 
rites. 

XXVI.  Two  prayers  follow,  one  called  "  Collectio  see  Ham- 
post     Communionem,"     the     other     "  Consummatio  P-  359! 
Missae."     The  first  was  of  the  nature  of  a  Bidding 
Prayer,    much     the    same     as     in    the    Liturgy     of 

S.  Clement,  thus  :  "  Signed  with  the  Heavenly  Food 
and  Drink,  let  us,  dear  brethren,  offer  praise  and 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  begging  of  Him,  that  we, 
whom  He  has  counted  worthy  to  be  partakers  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  may  also  be  deemed  meet 
to  receive  the  eternal  rewards."  Or  this :  "  Fed  with 
Heavenly  Food,  we  pray  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  all  carnal  desires  being  mortified 
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we  may  in  all  things  live  holy  and  spiritual  lives, 
through  Jesus  Christ."  There  is  added  the  well- 
known  collect :  "  What  we  have  taken  with  our 
mouth  may  we  receive  in  our  hearts,  and  that  the 
temporal  gifts  may  be  made  to  us  an  eternal  remedy  "  ; 
and  there  are  other  prayers.1 

The  "  Consummatio  Missae "  was  a  thanksgiving 
prayer,  thus  :  "  We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  0  Lord, 
Holy  Father,  Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  Who  hast 
refreshed  us  by  the  partaking  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  Thy  Son :  and  we  humbly  entreat  Thy 
Mercy  that  this  Sacrament  may  not  be  to  us  for 
guilt  to  condemnation ;  but  a  saving  intercession  for 
our  pardon,  and  the  cleansing  away  of  sin,  the 
strengthening  of  our  frailty,  and  a  defence  against 
the  perils  of  the  world.  May  this  Communion  purge 
us  from  our  faults,  and  make  us  to  be  partakers  of 
(  heavenly  joy."  Those  who  did  not  communicate 

p-  53.       '    received  the  Eulogia,  unless  they  were  excommuni 
cated. 

see  vol.  ii.         Le  Brun  has  these  words  :  "  Whosoever  will  take 

p.  264. 

the  trouble  to  compare  the  order  of  this  Liturgy 
with  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Apostolic  Con 
stitutions,  and  other  Eastern  Liturgies,  must  be 
convinced  that  this  Gallican  Order  comes  not  from 
the  Eoman,  but  from  the  Churches  of  the  East, 
which  had  so  close  a  relationship  with  the  Churches 
of  Gaul  from  the  II.  century,"  which  is  our  con 
tention. 

1  These  correspond  to  the  Post  Communion  address  in  the  Scottish 
Liturgy,  and  one  other,  the  Clementine  of  the  Eastern  Liturgies. 
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NOTES. 

XOTE  I.  (See  p.   125.) 

This  theory,  however,  is  combated  by  the  learned  Abbe 
Duchesne,  but  I  venture  to  think  on  inadequate  grounds. 
His  contention  is  that  the  Liturgy  is  too  precise  and 
complicated  for  one  of  the  II.  century,  and  is  far  from 
those  simple  forms  which  one  may  suppose  to  have  had 
place  in  those  of  that  time.  This  I  think  is  purely 
a  'matter  of  opinion,  which  is  open  to  debate,  since 
the  learned  writer  himself  is  compelled  to  put  it  on  such 
grounds,  as  he  says  "  is  supposed  to  be."  One  would  hardly 
say  that  simplicity  was  a  special  characteristic  of  the  most 
ancient  of  Eastern  Liturgies.  Besides,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  Gallican  Liturgy  did  in  lapse  of  time  receive 
accretions,  which  have  made  it  more  complex  than  it  was 
in  its  earlier  form,  but  which  have  not  affected  its  identity. 

The  same  learned  writer  refers  to  the  history  of  the 
Metropolitanate  of  Lyons,  which  I  fail  to  recognise  as  at 
all  ad  rem  to  the  question  of  the  Liturgy.  I  regret  that 
so  learned  a  man  should  indulge  in  the  sneer  at  the 
Anglican  Church  contained  in  a  note  on  page  85.  He 
treats  the  contention  of  Anglican  Liturgiologists,  which  I 
have  adopted,  in  this  manner  :  "  The  Apostle  S.  John,  by 
the  intermediary  of  SS.  Polycarp  and  Pothinus,  is  made  by 
this  system  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  High  Church  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  To  be  Apostolic  without  being  Roman 
is  very  seducing."^  I  respectfully  submit  that  ridicule  is 
not  argument.  The  same  writer,  referring  to  the  Church 
in  Lyons,  makes  this  surprising  statement :  "  There  is  no 
proof  that  its  first  founder  was  an  Asiatic  rather  than  a 
Roman.  Even  supposing  he  was  an  Asiatic,  it  is  very 
possible  that  he  had  first  lived  in  Rome,  and  there  received 
his  Mission "  !  I  know  not  that  the  historic  statement 
that  S.  Pothinus  was  the  first  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  that  he 
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was  a  disciple  of  S.  Polycarp,  has  ever  been  discredited  ; 
and  if  we  are  to  accept  possibilities  of  occurrences,  not 
recorded,  as  facts,  history  would  become  in  large  part  a 
record  of  mere  probabilities. 

Have  we  here  an  instance  of  even  learned  and  able 
authorities,  having  formed  strongly,  in  their  own  minds, 
a  theory,  making  events  and  circumstances  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  its  support  ? 


II.  (a)  Missale  Gothicum. 

This  Missal  commences  with  the  Mass  for  the  Vigil  of 
Christmas  and  the  usual  order  of  feasts  follows,  excepting 
that  S.  James  is  connected  with  S.  John  in  his  commemora 
tion.  There  are  commemorations  of  Saints  interposed 
between  Epiphany  arid  Lent,  but  none  for  the  Sundays. 
There  are  no  commemorations  of  Saints  during  Lent. 
There  are  six  Masses  for  the  Sundays  before  Palm  Sunday, 
and  on  that  day  there  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  Mass  of  the 
"Tradition  of  the  Symbol."  In  Holy  Week  there  is  the 
Mass  In  Coena  Domini,  but  no  Mass  for  Good  Friday. 
There  are,  however,  prayers  entitled  Orationes  in  Biduana, 
which  is  apparently  the  name  given  to  Good  Friday,  and 
to  this  day  four  prayers  are  assigned  to  be  said,  and  two 
to  the  Holy  Sabbath.  There  are  three  Masses  given  for 
Easter  Eve  :  one  entitled  "  In  Vesperas  Pascha3,"  the  second 
"  Ad  Initio  (initium)  Noctis  Sanctae  Paschse,"  and  the 
third,  "  In  Yigiliis  Sanctse  PaschaB."  These  Masses  contain 
prayers  for  the  consecration  of  the  paschal  light,  and  for 
benediction  of  fonts,  and  for  baptisms.  There  are  also 
twelve  "  paschal  prayers  "  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  each  preceded  by  a  preface.  The  Mass  for  Easter 
Day  follows,  and  one  termed  "Missa  Matutirialis,"  to  be 
said  through  the  whole  of  Easter  ("per  totum  Pascha  ") 
for  those  children  who  have  been  baptised.  Each  day  in 
Easter  week  has  its  Mass.  There  is  one  for  Low  Sunday, 
which  is  called  "  Ad  Clausum  Paschre,"  one  for  the  Invention 
of  the  Cross,  and  one  for  S.  John  before  the  Latin  Gate, 
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and  no  other  till  the  Rogation  Days,  each  of  which  has  its 
Mass;  and  following  these  there  are  Masses  for  Ascension 
and  Pentecost.  To  these  succeed  those  for  the  Proper  and 
Common  of  Saints,  including  Confessors,  and  among  these 
the  Nativity  and  Passion  of  S.  John  Baptist,  the  Martyrdom 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  feast  of  S.  Martin,  who 
is  termed  "our  Bishop."  Then  follow  six  "dominical" 
Masses,  i.e.,  for  Sundays.  Mabillon  observes  that  there  P.  soo. 
were  two  Masses  before  Christmas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Codex,  but  they  have  been  removed. 


(b)  Missale  Francorum, 

This  Missal  contains  services  for  the  ordination  of  door 
keepers,  deacons,  presbyters,  and  bishops.  There  are 
benedictions  of  virgins  and  altars,  prayers  and  Masses  for 
the  kings  of  France,  Masses  for  the  Common  of  Saints, 
one  for  S.  Hilary;  four  daily  Masses  called  "cotidianae," 
i.e.,  quotidianse,  with  the  Koman  Canon,  as  far  as  the 
Memento  of  the  dead. 


(c)  Missale  Gallicanum. 

This  commences  with  a  Mass  of  S.  Germain,  followed  by 
one  for  the  benediction  of  virgins  and  of  widows.  Then 
there  are  only  two  Masses  for  Advent,  followed  by  three 
for  Christmas,  though  the  third  is  imperfect.  We  come 
next  to  the  Masses  for  Holy  Week  including  the  rite  of 
the  "Tradition  of  the  Symbol,"  in  which  the  Creed  given 
is  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  each  sentence  is  followed  by 
an  explanation.  Then  come  the  "Aurium  apertio,"  at 
which  certain  portions  of  the  Gospels  are  read  and  ex 
plained  to  the  Catechumens ;  the  "  Scrutiny  of  the  Sym 
bol,"  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  an  explanation 
of  every  petition ;  and  the  second  "  Exposition  of  the 
Symbol,"  in  which  the  Creed  is  again  explained.  There 

K 
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is  a  Mass,  "  In  Coena  Domini,"  and  on  Good  Friday  a  lection 
taken  from  Hosea,  after  which  is  a  prayer,  and  then  a 
lection  of  the  Gospel.  Then  follow  eleven  prayers,  each 
one  preceded  by  a  preface  or  exhortation;  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  clergy,  virgins,  widows,  and 
all  people,  kings,  catechumens,  sick,  heretics  and  schis 
matics,  Jews  and  pagans,  much  as  in  the  Eoman  Missal 
for  Good  Friday.  On  Easter  Eve  there  were  special 
prayers  appointed  for  Sext  and  Nones,  and  what  is  called 
"  Oratio  in  Vespera  Paschoe."  This  service  contains  a  long 
and  most  beautiful  preface  at  the  benediction  of  the 
paschal  light,  and  twelve  prayers  for  similar,  though  not 
the  same,  objects  as  on  Good  Friday.  There  follows  an 
order  for  Baptism  and  benediction  of  fonts ;  there  is  a 
Mass  for  the  Vigil  and  for  Easter  Day,  and  for  each  day  in 
Easter  Week,  and  for  Low  Sunday,  called  "Clausa  Paschse." 
There  are  two  Masses  after  Easter  and  before  the  Ascension. 
Then  come  the  Rogation  Days,  as  in  the  Gothic  Missal, 
but  all  the  rest  is  wanting. 
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V. 

THE  CELTIC  OK  EARLY  BRITISH  LITURGY. 

It  is  certain  that  Christianity  was  brought  into 
Britain  at  an  early  period,  but  there  is  no  authentic 
record  of  the  actual  date  of  its  introduction,  or  of  its 
first  missionaries.  The  tradition  which  would  assign 
its  introduction  to  an  Apostle,  or  the  contemporaries 
of  the  Apostles,  rests  on  no  certain  authority ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  touching  story  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Alban  (in  304)  at  Verulam.  This 
narrative  shows  that  Christianity  had  found  its  way 
to  Britain  as  early  as  the  third  century.  The  cir 
cumstances  of  the  case  are  these  : — A  British  Chris 
tian  priest,  fleeing  from  persecution,  took  refuge  in 
the  house  of  S.  Alban,  who  was  then  a  heathen. 
Being  impressed  with  his  guest's  habits  of  devotion, 
he  accepted  his  instructions  and  embraced  his  religion. 
A  few  days  after,  soldiers  were  sent  to  arrest  the 
priest,  when  S.  Alban  put  on  his  teacher's  cloak 
(caracalla),  met  the  soldiers,  declared  himself  a 
Christian,  and  was  thereupon  martyred.  There  are 
also  other  martyrdoms  recorded  as  taking  place  about 
the  same  time.1  British  Bishops  are  said  to  have  been  se 
present  at  the  Councils  of  Nicea  (325),  Aries  (428),  ch.  mst., ' 
Rimini  (359),  and  also  at  various  Gallican  Councils, 
Tours  (461),  Yannes  (465),  Orleans  (511),  and  Paris 

1  In  358  S.  Hilary  of  Poictiers  wrote  a  book  "  De  Synodis"  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Britain  among  others. 
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(555).  The  record  of  the  fourth  century  supplies 
us  with  the  account  of  S.  Ninian  (350),  son  of  a 
British  chief,  who  received  consecration  at  Home,  and 
returned  as  a  missionary  to  his  native  country.  On 
his  homeward  way  he  paid  a  long  visit  to  the 
famous  S.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours.  Eeturning  to  his 
native  land  he  went  on  a  mission  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Pioman  Province  of  Valentia,  founded  a  mis 
sionary  bishopric,  and  built  a  church  of  stone,  which 
was  known  as  Candida  Casa.  He  also  founded  a 
monastery  which  became  a  famous  school  for  priests 
and  missionaries. 

Fieury's  At  a  later  period  S.  Patrick  also  paid  a  long  visit 

vofiLp0  SB  ?  to  S.  Martin,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  three  years 

Irish  °        in  the  Monastery  of  Marmoutier  at  Tours,  and  also  to 

'  have  studied  under  S.  Germain  of  Auxerre.     He  was 

see  wan-en's  consecrated  at  Piome  by   S.   Celestine.     S.  Palladius 

church,"      also  is  related  to  have  been  consecrated  at  Borne,  in 

the  fifth  century,  and  sent  by  the  Pope  Celestine  to  "  the 

Britons  already  believing  in   Christ."1      SS.   Ternan 

and  Serf  are  traditionally  associated  with  S.  Palladius 

in  his  missionary  labours.      Mr  Warren  quotes  from 

PP.  si ,82.     the    Aberdeen    Breviary    to    the    effect    that     when 

S.  Palladius  arrived  in  Scotland  he  found  that  there 

were  "teachers  (doctores)  of  the  Faith,  ministers  of  the 

Sacraments    (presbyters),  and    monks    following    the 

rite  and  custom  of  the  Primitive  Church  only." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  same  century,  the  British 

1  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  most  interesting  little  book  on 
the  Celtic  Church  in  Scotland,  puts  the  quotation  from  Fordun  thus  : 
"To  the  Scots  believing  in  Christ,"  which,  of  course,  at  that 
period,  would  mean  the  Irish. 
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Church  appealed  to  the  Bishops  of  Gaul  to  assist 
in  putting  down  the  heresy  of  Morgan,  otherwise 
Pelagius,  a  Welshman ;  from  whom  the  heresy  was 
known  as  Pelagianism.  In  response  to  this  appeal 
the  Gallican  Bishops  sent  over  two  of  their  number — 
Germain  of  Auxerre  and  Lupus  of  Troyes — and  to 
them  submission  was  made.1  In  the  next  century, 
S.  Augustine  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  by  Pope  Gregory  L,  and  was  consecrated  by 
Gallican  Bishops.  These  facts  demonstrate  the  close 
relations  of  the  Gallican  and  British  Churches,  and 
form  the  highest  probability  that  British  Bishops, 
who  had  studied  in  France,  and  in  some  cases  had 
been  consecrated  by  Gallican  Bishops,  would  introduce 
into  Britain  the  Liturgy  of  that  country ;  though 
probably  with  some  modifications.  It  is  also  most 
likely  that  those  missionaries  consecrated  in  Koine 
and  sent  into  Britain  would  bring  with  them  the 
Eoman  Liturgy;  and  that,  after  S.  Augustine's 
arrival,  two  Liturgies  were  in  use  in  Britain,  until 
the  suppression  of  the  Celtic.  Duchesne  gives  the 
opinion  that  "  the  British  Liturgies  were  mixed, 

1  The  same  learned  Bishop  endorses  the  view  of  some  authors  that 
Germamis  and  Lupus  were  commissioned  by  the  Pope  Celestine. 
There  is  no  sufficient  evidence,  that  I  have  seen,  given  of  this.  In 
the  absence  of  such  evidence,  I  should  infer,  from  the  close  friendly 
intimacy  of  the  British  and  Gallican  Churches,  that  these  Bishops 
came  over  at  the  call  of  the  British  Church,  without  any  intervention 
of  the  Pope.  The  only  writer  who  has  asserted  that  these  Gallican 
Bishops  derived  their  commission  from  the  Pope  is  Prosper  of 
Aquitaine  in  the  fifth  century,  whom  Mr  Warren  accuses  of  a 
strong  Roman  bias  ;  and  against  his  account  may  be  alleged  that  of 
Constantius,  a  presbyter  of  Lyons,  in  the  same  century,  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  sent  by  a  Gallican  Synod.  See  Warren,  p.  32,  note  5. 
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fundamentally  Eoman  but  Galilean  in  certain 
details."  A  further  question  arises  whether  the 
Celtic  Church  in  Britain  used  the  same  Liturgy  as 
the  Church  in  Ireland.  Spelman  quotes,  from  an  old 
author,  a  reference  to  the  "  Cursus  Gallorum  "  and 
the  "  Cursus  Scotorum."  The  latter,  he  says,  was 
derived  from  S.  Mark,  and  introduced  into  Ireland 
by  S.  Patrick,  who  had  received  it  from  S.  Germain. 
The  "  Cursus  Gallorum "  is  said  to  have  been  of 
Ephesine  origin.  But,  seeing  that  the  "  Cursus " 
was  the  name  of  the  book  of  the  Divine  Offices,  or 
the  Breviary,  and  did  not  include  the  Liturgy,  this 
see  account  does  not  aid  our  inquiry ;  unless  we  assume 

Mabillon  .    ,  .          •       ,  i        ^  no  •    .  • 

m  loco.         that  a  variation  in  the  Umce  suggests  a  variation  in 
the  Liturgy. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  such  remains 
of  the  Early  British  or  Celtic  Liturgies  as  have  sur 
vived,  it  will  be  well  to  refer  briefly  to  one  very  impor 
tant  centre  of  worship  and  evangelisation,  from  which 
not  only  a  large  part  of  Scotland,  but  the  northern 
portion  of  England  was  evangelised — namely,  lona. 
This  monastery  was  founded  by  S.  Columba  in  the 
sixth  century.  From  this  centre  of  light  went  forth 
Apostolic  men,  as  S.  Aidan,  who  founded  the  Church  in 
Northumbria,  and  became  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  (651); 
Bishop  S.  Cedde  or  Chad,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  ;  S.  Colman, 
u  Celtic  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  and  others.  The  See  of  Lindis- 

Ch.,"  p.  160. 

fame  "  became,  in  turn,  a  centre  of  missionary  labour, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  mother-house  itself." 
The  ancient  Abbey  of  Melrose  was  founded  from 
Lindisfarne  by  S.  Aidan,  and  its  first  Abbot  was  Eata, 
one  of  twelve  Northumbrian  boys  taught  and  trained 
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by  S.  Aidan.  Another  of  these  was  the  famous 
S.  Chad.  It  was  in  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  that  S.  Cuth- 
bert,  "  the  shepherd  boy,"  was  trained  for  his  future 
labours.  S.  Kentigern,  in  the  sixth  century,  evangelised 
Strathclyde,  or,  at  least,  restored  the  Christian  Church 
in  that  district.  The  Celtic  rites,  after  long  conflict, 
were  finally  abolished  at  the  Synods  of  Whitby  (664), 
and  of  Cloveshoo  (747)  ;  though  they  lingered  on  in 
some  places.  We  shall  see  that  the  Celtic  Liturgy, 
judging  from  what  remains,  was  of  Eastern  form,  or, 
at  least,  contains  many  Eastern  features. 


THE  STOWE  MISSAL. 

The  most  complete  relic  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
Liturgy  is  the  one  known  as  the  Stowe  Missal,  pub 
lished,  with  copious  notes,  by  Mr  Warren,  who  con 
siders  it  "  the  earliest  surviving  Missal  of  the  Irish 
Church."  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  originally  belonged 
to  some  church,  possibly  the  monastery  founded  by 
S.  Ruadham,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  He  adds : 
"  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  whole 
Ordo  Missse,  as  it  now  stands,  was  in  use  in  some 
church  in  Ireland  in  the  tenth  century,  and  the  older 
portion  of  it  perhaps  in  the  ninth  century.  The 
"  Missal "  contains  an  "  Order  of  Baptism,"  one  for  the 
"  Visitation  of  the  Sick,"  another  for  the  "  Sacrament 
of  Extreme  Unction,"  and  a  fourth  for  "  Communicat 
ing  the  Sick."  Then  follows  the  Ordinary  and  Canon 
of  the  Mass. 

I.  This  commences  with  a  litany ;  which  feature  it 
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possesses  in  common  with   the  Mozarabic  and  Am- 
brosian  rites. 

II.  Two  prayers  follow  of  a  penitential  character ; 
for  the  priest  by  himself  and  for  the  people.     These 
prayers  correspond  to  the  "  Apologia  "  of  the  Mozarabic 
and  Eastern  Liturgies. 

III.  Then  this  short  prayer  "  to  be  said  at  every 
Mass  " :  "  Let  our  prayer  ascend  to  the  throne  of  Thy 
glory,  0  Lord,  and  let  not  our  petition  return  to  us 
empty.      Through,"  &c. 

IV.  After  this  is  a  prayer  with  a  singular  title : 
"  In  the  solemnities  of  Peter  and  of  Christ." 

V.  Then  the    Gloria  in  Excelsis,  in  the    Eastern 
form  (as  given  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  as  now 
preserved  in  the  Scottish  Liturgy),  with  the  insertion 
of  these  words  after  '  Holy  Spirit  of  God ' :  "  and  we 
all  say,  Amen."     It  is  found  in  precisely  the  same 
form  both  in  the  Bangor  Antiphonal  and  the  Irish 
fragment,  "  The  Book  of  Hymns." 

VI.  After  the  Gloria  conies  a  Collect,  identical  with 
our  own  for  the  sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity :  ("  0  God, 
Who  hast  prepared  for  them  that  love  Thee" ). 

VII.  Then  we  have  a  heading  "  Orationes  et  Preces 
misericordiie   ecclesise    Komanse"    (prayers  and    sup 
plications  of  the  Eoman  Church  for  mercy),  which 
word  Eoman  suggests  a  difference  between  the  local 
or  Celtic  and  the  Eoman  use.      Then  :  "  First  Prayer 
of    S.  Peter,"  which    is :  "0   God,  Who  by  sin  art 
offended,    by    penitence    appeased,    look    upon    the 
groans   of    Thy   afflicted,   and  grant    that    the   evils 
which    we    justly    deserve    Thou    wouldest    of    Thy 
mercy  graciously  avert.     Through,"  &c. 
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VIII.  We  have  next  the  Epistle,  which  is  taken 
from  I  Cor.  xi.   26-32.     The  lections  of  Epistle  and 
Gospel  seem  to  have  been  the  same  throughout  the 
year.     At  the  end  of  the  Epistle  two  prayers,  in  the 
form  of  Collects,  are  given ;  then  some  short  versicles, 
taken  mostly  from  the  Psalms.     These  versicles  may 
be  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  Gradual  of  the 
Eoman   and    the    Psallendo    and    Psalmellus   of   the 
Mozarabic  and  Ambrosian  rites.     After  the  versicles 
there  is  a  prayer  that  "  God  would  mercifully  look 
upon  the  Sacrifice,  that  it  may  be  for  the  furtherance 
of  our  salvation." 

IX.  A  second  litany  l  follows,  and  at  the  head  of 
it     there    is    this    inscription:    "(Here)    begins   the 
deprecation  of   S.  Martin  for  the  people."     In  this 
Celtic  Litany  we  find  the  following  petition :  "  That 
we  may  be  mindful  of  the  holy  Apostles  and  Martyrs, 
and  that,  through  their  prayers  for  us,  we  may  be 
counted  worthy  to  obtain  pardon."    I  think  this  prayer 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  commemoration 
of  the  saints  at  that  period.     Mr  Warren  has  this 
pertinent  remark :   "  The  association  of  these  prayers 
with  the  name  of  S.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  indicates 
that  though   of  Eastern  origin,  they  reached  Ireland 
through  a  Gallican  channel."     There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  litany  in  the  Gallican  Missal, 
and  we  have  seen  that  it  still  has  place  in  the  Moz- 

1  Mr  "Warren  has  pointed  out  that  these  intercessions  correspond  to 
those  contained  in  a  passage  of  the  Rule  of  S.  Columban. 

S.  Columban  must  not  be  confounded  with  S.  Columba.  The 
former  was  monk  of  Bangor  in  Ireland,  and  went  as  a  missionary  to 
Gall,  where  he  founded  the  Monastery  of  Luxueil. 
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arable  and  Ambrosian  Liturgies,  on  certain  days.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  in  "  the  Eoman  Order  "  litanies 
were  sung  in  the  procession  to  the  Church  of  the 
Station,  and  in  such  case  the  Kyrie  was  not  repeated, 
as  was  otherwise  usual,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mass. 

X.  The  Collect  which  follows  is  taken  from  the 
Eoman  Sacramentaries,  and  belongs  to  the  class 
of  prayers  known  in  the  Mozarabic  and  Eastern 
Liturgies  as  the  '  Apology  of  the  Priest,'  i.e.,  his 
confession  of  sin  and  unworthiness. 

XL  A  short  versicle  is  said  thrice  "while  the  veil 
is  lifted  from  the  Chalice."  The  Chalice  seems  to 
have  been  prepared  in  this  place,  i.e.,  before  the  Gospel, 
according  to  Gallican  use ;  but  there  is  no  trace  here 
of  a  mixture  of  the  water  with  the  wine,  though  it 
was  the  universal  custom  of  the  Celtic,  as  of  the  rest 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

XII.  A  prayer  follows,  very  similar  to  the  "  Veni 
Sanctificator,"  which  is  used  at  the  first  Oblation  in 
the  Eoman  and  Gallican  rites.      It  is  this  :  "  Come,  0 
Lord,    Almighty   Sanctifier,    and   bless   this    sacrifice 
prepared  for  Thee." 

XIII.  The   Gospel  is   S.  John  vi.  51- -57.     There 
is    no    trace    of     any    other     Gospel.       Mr  Warren 
observes :  "  The   presence    here   of    one    single   fixed 
lesson    is    remarkable,    and    an    evidence     of     great 
antiquity.     The    only    other    case    where    the    same 
Epistle  and    Gospel    are    conjectured    to  have   been 
always  used  is  that  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
Malabar." 

XIV.  After  the  Gospel  follows  a  prayer :  "  Super 
Evangelium,"  which  is  ascribed  to   S.  Gregory  ;  and 
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three  verses  from  S.  John's  Gospel,  chap.  vi.  verses 
54-56. 

XV.  The  Creed,  which    has  place  here,  does  not  sec  Mr^ 
contain    the    "  Filioque,"    and    in    this    particular   it  edition, 
agrees  with  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  as  the  Creed  P' 

is  given  in  the  "  Tradition  of  the  Symbol."  This 
versicle  follows  :  "  Shew  us  Thy  mercy  O  Lord  ;  grant 
us  Thy  salvation  "  ;  sung  thrice. 

XVI.  And,  then,  Offertory  prayers,  as  :  "  Sanctify, 
0  Lord,  the  offered  gifts  and   cleanse  us   from  the 
stains  of  our  sins."     "  O  God  we  beseech  Thee  merci 
fully  to  accept   the    offerings   of    our   devotion,  and 
through  these  glorious  sacrifices,  purify  the  hearts  of 
those  subject  unto  Thee.     Through,"  &c.     "  We  offer 
these  Oblations  and  sincere  Drink-Offerings  0  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  Who  didst  suffer  for  us,  and  didst  rise 
the  third  day  from  death,  in  behalf  of  the  souls  of 

our    dear    ones    (of    both    sexes)    whose    names    we  see  wan-en, 
recite,  and  also  of  those  whose  names  are  not  men-  PF 


tioned  here,  but  which  are  written  by  Thee  in  the 
book  of  eternal  life."  Mr  Warren  refers  to  the  *'  25'7 
prayers  in  the  Gallican  and  Mozarabic  Liturgies, 
known  as  "  Post  Nomina,"  as  containing  frequent 
mention  of  "The  Book  of  Life."  These  Collects 
have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Diptychs  in  the 
Gallican  and  Mo/arabic  Liturgies,  and  are  in  the 
same  place,  viz.,  after  the  first  Oblation  and  before 
the  Canon.  Then  comes  another  prayer  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Oblations  and  for  the  salvation  of 
the  faithful  departed. 

XVII.  The  Sursum    Corda,  without  the   previous 
mutual  salutation,  follows. 
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XVIIL  Then  comes  the  Preface,  with  a  wonderful 
accumulation  of  adjectives  prefixed  to  the  name  of 
God.  Proper  prefaces  are  supposed  to  be  indicated, 
but  are  not  given. 

XIX.  The  "Benedictus  qui  venit"  has  this  addition 
to  the  usual  form :  "  Hosanna  in  the  highest,  blessed 
is  He  Who  cometh  from  Heaven  that  He  may  con 
verse  on  earth  ;  Who  was  made  man  that  He  might 
blot  out    the  sins   of   the  flesh  ;  Who   was   made  a 
victim   that,  through    His    Passion,   He   might  give 
eternal  life  to  those  who  believe.     Through,"  &c. 

XX.  The  Canon   follows,  and   is   here   called  the 
"  Dominical  Canon  of  Pope  Gelasius,"  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  present  Roman. 
It  has,  however,  some  variations  and  additions,  e.g.,  in 
the  "  Te  igitur,"  the  Pope  is  called  the  Bishop  of  the 
Apostolical  See,  and  he,  as  well  as  "  our  Bishop  and 
Abbot,"  is  prayed  for;  and  in  the  "Memento,"  the  words 
"  for  whom  we  offer  "  and  "  for  the  hope  of  their  safety 
and  salvation  "  are  omitted,  and  instead  these  words  are 
inserted  "  pro  stratu  seniorum  ";  intercessions  are  added 
for  the  purity  of  all  ministers  ;  for  the  integrity  of 
virgins  and  continence  of  widows  ;  for  the  temperature 
of  the  air  ;  for  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ; 
for  the  return  of  peace  and  end  of  strifes ;  for  the 
safety   of  kings   and  the   peace   of   nations  ;  for   the 
return  of  captives  ;  for  fulfilment   of  the  desires  of 
those  present ;    for  the   commemoration  of  martyrs  ; 
for   the   remission   of    our  sins    and    amendment    of 
our    doings ;     for    the    rest    of    the    departed  ;     for 
the  safety  of  those  who  travel ;  for  our  Lord  Pope, 
Bishop,  and    all   Bishops    and    Presbyters ;    for    the 
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whole  ecclesiastical  order  ;  for  the  Boman  Empire  ; 
for  all  Christian  Kings  ;  for  our  brothers  and  sisters  ; 
for  our  brothers  on  their  journey  (in  via  directis) ;  for 
our  brothers  whom  the  Lord  hath  vouchsafed  to 
deliver  from  the  thick  darkness  of  this  world,  that 
His  divine  mercy  may  receive  them  into  the  eternal 
and  divine  (joys)  of  the  serene  and  perfect  light ;  for 
our  brethren  who  are  afflicted  with  various  kinds  of 
sorrows,  that  the  divine  mercy  may  vouchsafe  to  heal 
them." 

(&)  In  the  "  Hanc  igitur  "  there  are  these  additions  : 
"  Which  we  offer  to  Thee  in  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  commemoration  of  Thy  blessed  martyrs, 
in  this  church  which  Thy  servant  has  built  to  the 
honour  of  Thy  glorious  Name,  and  that  Thou  wouldest 
deliver  him  and  all  people  from  the  worship  of  idols 
and  convert  them  to  Thee,  the  True  God  and  Almighty 
Father." 

(c)  In  the   actual    Prayer   of   Consecration,    "  Qui 
pridie,"  to  the  words  after  "  As  often  as  ye  do  this  ye 
do  it  in  remembrance  of  Me  "  are  added  "  Ye  shall 
declare  My  Passion,  ye  shall  announce  My  Resurrection, 
ye  shall  hope  for  My  Advent,  until  I  shall  come  to  you 
again  from  Heaven." 

(d)  In  the   second  "  Memento,"  after  "  Eemember, 
0  Lord,  the  names  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us  with  the  sign  of  faith  and  who  rest  in  the  sleep  of 
peace,"  follow  these  words,  which  are  very  similar  to 
the  words  in  the  Diptychs  of  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  : 
"  With  all  who  through  the  whole  would  offer  the 
spiritual  sacrifice  to  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  which  our  holy  and  venerable  priests, 
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offer  for  themselves  and  those  belonging  to  them  :  for 
the  assembly  of  Thy  whole  Catholic  Church  :  and 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  venerable  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  and  also  of  all  saints, 
that  they  may  be  counted  worthy  to  pray  the  Lord 
our  God  for  us." 

(e)  A  litany  to  the  saints  with  the  "  ora  pro  nobis  " 
follows,  which,  in  this  place,  is,  I  believe,  quite 
unique.1 

(/)  A  prayer  of  S.  Ambrose  follows.  This  is 
another  of  the  same  character  as  those  termed  an 
apology  for  the  priest.  It  is  a  confession  of  sin  and 
petition  for  pardon.  It  is  quite  out  of  place  here  and 
should  come  much  earlier. 

(g)  After  this  prayer  is  a  recitation  of  a  long  list 
of  names  of  saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenant, 
from  Abel  down  to  Celtic  saints  of  the  eighth  century; 
ending  with  a  prayer  they  may  have  light  and  peace. 

(h)  The  "  nobis  quoque  "  is  the  same  as  the  Eoman, 
excepting  that  the  names  of  the  saints  are  different. 

(i)  The  Commixture  occurs  next.  There  is  an  Irish 
rubric,  which  Mr  Warren  translates :  "  Here  the 
Oblation  is  lifted  over  the  Chalice  and  half  of  the 
bread  is  dipped  in  the  Chalice,"  while  this  is  sung 
thrice  :  "  Let  Thy  mercy,  0  Lord,  be  upon  us,  as 
we  will  hope  in  Thee." 

(j)  The    Fraction2    follows,    "here    the    bread    is 

1  Scudamore  suggests  that  the  "  ora  pro  nobis  "  was  of  later  intro 
duction,  and  that  originally  the  names  of  the  saints  were  inscribed 
merely  for  commemoration  as  in  other  Liturgies. 

2  Bishop  Dowden  says  in  his  "  Celtic  Church  in  Scotland,"  p.  234  : 
"  In  the  Irish  tract   of  the    Stowe   Missal  we  find  most  elaborate 
directions  for  the  fraction,  and  the  placing  of  the  particles  in  a 
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broken,"  and  the  priest  says :  "They  knew  the 
Lord,  Alleluia,  in  the  breaking  of  bread.  Alleluia." 
Then  is  said  :  "  The  bread  which  we  break  is  the 
Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Alleluia.  The 
cup  which  we  bless,  Alleluia,  is  the  Blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Alleluia,  for  remission  of  our  sins. 
Alleluia."  Again :  "  Let  Thy  mercy,  0  Lord,  be  upon 
us,  Alleluia,  as  we  have  hoped  in  Thee.  Alleluia. 
They  knew  the  Lord.  Alleluia."  We  believe,  0  Lord, 
we  believe  that  we  were  redeemed  by  this  breaking  of 
Thy  Body  and  effusion  of  Thy  Blood,  and  we  trust 
that,  defended  by  the  participation  of  this  Sacrament, 
we,  in  the  meantime,  holding  fast  and  waiting  in  hope, 
may  hereafter  enjoy  the  true  divine  and  heavenly 
fruits." 

(k)  The  Preface  to  the  Our  Father  and  the  Em- 
cruciform  shape  upon  the  paten,  together  with  explanations  of  the 
symbolism.  We  find  nothing  exactly  like  it  in  any  known  missal, 
but  features  resembling  it  may  be  found  in  the  Eastern  and  the 
Spanish  Liturgies.  It  would  seem  that  the  cross  thus  made  was  to 
be  surrounded  at  Easter  with  a  circle — "circuit  wheel" — of  other 
portions,  and  Dr  MacCarthy  reminds  us,  in  this  connection,  of  the 
familiar  form  of  Celtic  monumental  crosses.  And  it  is  minutely 
prescribed  from  which  portions  of  this  figure  various  classes  of  persons 
were  to  be  communicated.  Thus,  if  we  may  follow  the  guidance  of 
Dr  MacCarthy,  the  celebrant  communicated  himself  with  the  portion 
in  the  centre  of  the  cross  ;  bishops  were  communicated  with  portions 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft ;  priests  from  the  left  arm  of  the 
cross ;  the  clergy  below  the  rank  of  priests  from  the  right  arm  ; 
anchorites  from  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft;  "clerical  students" 
from  the  upper  left  quadrant  of  the  surrounding  circle  ;  "  innocent 
youths"  from  the  upper  right  quadrant;  "penitents"  from  the 
lower  left  quadrant ;  married  persons  and  first  communicants  from 
the  lower  right  quadrant.  Not  less  artificial  is  the  regulation  of  the 
various  numbers  of  the  portions,  which,  according  to  this  Irish  tract, 
were  to  be  consecrated  on  various  occasions  ;  and  not  less  fanciful  the 
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bolismus  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Eoman 
Canon. 

XXL  The  Pax,  in  these  words :  "  The  peace  and 
love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Communion 
of  all  saints  be  ever  with  us,"  is  now  given,  much  as 
in  the  Mozarabic,  only  in  a  different  place  :  there  it 
is  before  the  Sursum  Corda,  here  it  is  as  in  the 
Bornan. 

XXII.  This    prayer    follows:    "Thou    hast    com 
manded  peace,  Thou  hast  given  peace,  Thou  has  left 
peace  :  give  the  peace,  0  Lord,  to  us  from  Heaven, 
and  dispose  this  day  and  all  the  days  of  our  life  in 
Thy  peace.      Through,"  &c. 

XXIII.  The  prayer  of   the   commixture :     "  May 
the  commixture  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  to  us  health  unto  life  eternal." 

reasons  assigned  for  these  numbers.  Thus,  five  for  ordinary  days, 
"  in  figure  of  the  five  senses  "  ;  seven  on  the  festivals  of  saints  and 
virgins  (except  the  chief),  "  in  figure  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit"  ;  eight  for  martyrs,  "in  figure  of  the  octonary  of  the  New 
Testament"  (i.e.,  the  four  Gospels,  Acts,  Pauline  Epistles,  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse) ;  nine  on  the  Lord's  Day,  ' '  in  figure  of  the 
nine  folks  of  Heaven,  and  of  the  nine  grades  of  the  Church  "  ;  eleven 
for  the  Apostles,  "  in  figure  of  the  imperfect  number  of  the  Apostles 
after  the  scandal  of  Judas  "  ;  twelve  on  the  day  of  the  commemora 
tion  of  the  Last  Supper,  "  in  remembrance  of  the  perfect  number  of 
the  Apostles "  ;  thirteen  on  little  Easter  [Low  Sunday]  and  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Ascension,  in  figure  of  Christ  with  the  Twelve,  and  (as 
is  worth  observing  in  explanation  of  how  an  uncertain  number  of 
communicants  was  to  be  dealt  with)  this  is  added  "At  first,  they 
are  to  be  distributed  more  minutely  in  going  to  Communion."  "The 
five,  and  the  seven,  and  the  eight,  and  the  nine,  and  the  eleven,  and 
the  twelve,  and  the  thirteen — they  are  five  [and]  sixty  together,  and 
that  is  the  number  of  parts  which  is  wont  to  be  in  the  Host  of  Easter, 
and  of  the  Nativity,  and  of  Pentecost ;  for  all  that  is  contained  in 
Christ." 
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XXIV.  The  Ecce  Agnus  Dei  (said  twice)  is  followed 
by  :  "  Peace  I  give  you.     Alleluia.      Much  peace  to 
them  who  love  Thy  law.     Alleluia.     And  they  are 
not  offended  at  it.      Alleluia.     King  of  Heaven  with 
peace.     Alleluia.     Full     of    the     fragrance    of    life. 
Alleluia.      Sing  a  new  song.     Alleluia.      Come  all  ye 
saints.     Alleluia.     Come,  eat  of  My  Bread.     Alleluia. 
And  drink  the  Wine  which  T  have  mingled  for  you  all. 
Alleluia.      The  Lord  will    rule  me :  he  who    eateth 
My  Body  and  drinketh  My  Blood.     Alleluia.      The 
same  shall  abide  in  Me  and  I  in  him.     Alleluia.     The 
earth  is  the  Lord's :  this  is  the  Living  Bread  which 
came  down  from  Heaven.     Alleluia.     He  who  eateth 
of  This  shall  live  for  ever.     Alleluia.     To  thee,  0  Lord, 
have  I  lifted  up  my  soul :  the  Lord  gave  them  Bread 
from  Heaven.     Alleluia.     Man  did  eat  angels'  food. 
Alleluia.     Judge    me,    0    Lord :     eat,    My    friends. 
Alleluia.      And    drink    abundantly,    dearly    beloved. 
Alleluia.     This  Sacred  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord, 
our    Saviour.     Alleluia.     Take    It    to    you   for   life 
eternal.     Alleluia.     I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times. 
Alleluia.     His  praise   shall  ever    be  in  my    mouth. 
Alleluia.      Taste  and  see,  Alleluia,  how  gracious  the 
Lord  is.     Alleluia.     Wherever  I  shall  be,  Alleluia, 
there  shall  My  servant  be.     Alleluia.     Suffer  little 
children  to  come  to  Me,  Alleluia,  and  forbid  them 
not,  Alleluia,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Alleluia.     Repent  ye,  Alleluia,  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven    is   at    hand.     Alleluia.     The    Kingdom    of 
Heaven  suffereth  violence,  Alleluia,  and  the  violent 
take  it  by  force.     Alleluia.     Come  ye  blessed  of  My 
Father,  Alleluia,  possess  the  Kingdom,  Alleluia,  pre- 
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pared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Alleluia.  Glory  be,  &c.  Come,  ye  blessed  ...  as  it 
was,  &c.  Come." 

XXV.  The  Communion ;  and  afterwards  these 
prayers :  "  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  we  whom  Thou  dost 
feast  with  the  Heavenly  Gifts  may  be  cleansed  from 
our  secret  sins  and  may  be  delivered  from  the  snares 
Tim  is  from  Of  the  enemy,"  and  "  We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  0 
matio  Lord,  Holy  Father,  Almighty  Eternal  God,  Who  dost 
satisfy  us  with  the  Communion  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Thy  Christ :  and  we  humbly  entreat  Thy 
mercy,  0  Lord,  that  this  Sacrament  may  not  be  to  us 
guilt  to  our  condemnation,  but  an  efficacious  (salutaris) 
intercession  for  pardon  :  may  it  be  for  the  cleansing 
away  of  sins  ;  may  it  be  for  strength  to  the  weak ;  may 
it  be  a  stay  (firmamentum)  against  the  perils  of  the 
world ;  may  this  Communion  cleanse  us  from  sin  and 
make  us  partakers  of  heavenly  joys.  Through,"  &c. 


BOOK  OF  DEER. 

The  other  Liturgical  relic  which  I  will  notice  is 
one  specially  interesting  to  Scottish  Churchmen. 

The  Book  of  Deer  was  published  by  the  Spal ding- 
Club  in  1869,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr  John 
Stuart,  and  contains  a  portion  of  the  Service  for  the 
Communion  of  the  Sick,  written  before  the  year  1130 
on  a  vacant  space  in  the  book. 

I.  There  is  first  a  prayer  which  is  a  Preface  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  followed  by  an  Embolismus,  which 
is  very  similar  to  those  in  the  Gallican  Liturgy. 
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II.  That  is  followed  by  a  rubric :  "  Here  give  the 
Sacrifice  to  him,"  i.e.,  the  Sacrament,     It  is  noticeable 
that  the  word  Sacrifice  is  here  used  for  Sacrament. 

III.  In  giving  the  Blessed  Sacrament  the  priest 
says :  "  The  Body,  with  the  Blood,  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  to  thee  perpetual  health  and  life  eternal." 
Then  afterwards  :  "  Kefreshed  by  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  let  us  ever  sing  to  Thee,  0  Lord.     Alleluia. 
Alleluia.     Because  He  has  satisfied  the  empty  soul 
and  filled  the  hungry  soul  with  goodness.     Alleluia. 
Alleluia.     We  offer  the  Sacrifice  of  praise  with  exulta 
tion.     Alleluia.     Alleluia.     I  will  receive  the  Cup  of 
Salvation   and    call    upon    the    Name    of    the  Lord. 
Alleluia.      Alleluia.     Eefreshed    with    the    Body    of 
Christ.     Alleluia.     Alleluia.     Praise  the  Lord  all  ye 
nations.     Alleluia.     Alleluia." 

IV.  Then  the  "  Gloria  "  follows,  and  after  it  "  Ee 
freshed  of  Christ,"  &c.,  and  similar  acts  of  thanks 
giving. 

V.  At  the  close  of  the  MS.  is  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
Mr  Warren  says :  "  No  other  MS.  Liturgical  remains, 
known  to  exist  in  Scotland,  are  connected  with  the 
Scoto-Celtic-Church." 

ANTIPHONARY  OF  BANGOR. 

This  interesting  and  valuable  relic  of  the  Celtic 
Liturgical  use  is  edited  in  an  elaborate  style,  and  with 
copious  and  learned  notes  by  Kev.  F.  E.  Warren,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  publications  of  the  Henry  Brad- 
shaw  Society.  It  has  been  preserved  in  the  Ambro- 
sian  Library  at  Milan,  having  been  first  carried  for 
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safety  to  the  Monastery  of  Bobbio.  The  Abbe  Duchesne 
says :  "  It  is  absolutely  exempt  from  all  Koman  in 
fluence.  It  contains  some  very  valuable  Liturgical  por 
tions  ;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
Anthems  and  Antiphons,  Canticles,  Hymns,  and 
Collects  which  belong  to  the  Divine  Office  or  Breviary. 
There  is  among  the  hymns  one  entitled  "A  hymn 
when  priests  communicate."  This  has  been  trans 
lated  by  Dr  Neale,  and  is  contained  in  "  Ancient  and 
Modern"  and  other  English  Hymnals.  The  Anti- 
phonary  contains  the  following  Liturgical  parts : — 

I.  The  Kiss  of  Peace,  accompanied  by  two  anthems 
and  two  collects.      According  to  Mr  Warren,  these 
belonged  rather  to  the  morning  and  evening  Office 
than  to  the  Liturgy.     But,  doubtless,  this  usage  had 
place  in  the  Liturgy. 

II.  The  Creed  in  a  peculiar  form,  unlike,  as  Mr 
Warren  says,  all  others  known  to  exist.     It  begins 
thus :   "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  In 
visible  Maker  of  all  creatures  visible  and  invisible. 

"  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  Only  Son,  our  Lord, 
God  Almighty,  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.,  as 
in  the  usual  text,  till  the  eighth  article  :  "  I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  God  Almighty,  having  one  substance 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son :  that  there  is  a  Holy 

Catholic  Church ,"  after  "  the  resurrection  of 

the  flesh :  I  believe  the  life  after  death,  and  life 
eternal  in  the  Glory  of  Christ.  I  believe  all  these 
things  in  God." 

III.  The  Our  Father  is  called  the  Divine  Prayer, 
and  is  without  Preface  or  Embolismus. 

IV.  There   are    many  collects  for    all    times  and 
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seasons  and  for  various  conditions  of  men,  which  were 
said  after  Hymns,  Psalms,  and  Canticles,  with  numerous 
Antiphons  and  portions  of  the  Gospel.  These  mostly 
belong  to  the  Divine  Office.  Among  the  Canticles  is 
the  Benedicite,  with  the  refrain  at  the  end  of  each 
verse :  "  Praise  Him  and  magnify  Him  for  ever." 
There  is  this  slight  difference  of  reading,  "  Hymnum 
dicite  et,"  &c.  There  are  many  forms  of  the  Anthem 
known  as  "  Ad  Communionem,"  the  "  Communio  "  of 
the  Eoman  and  Mozarabic,  and  the  "  Transitorium  "  of 
the  Ambrosian,  rites. 

V.  The  Gloria  in  Excelsis  as  in  the  Eastern  rites,  and 
our  Scottish  Liturgy ;  with  this  peculiarity,  that  after 
"  0  Lord,  the  Only  Begotten  Son,  Holy  Spirit  of  God," 
these  words  are  added :  "  And  we  all  say,  Amen." 
The  hymn  is  directed  to  be  used  also  at  Matins  and 
Vespers. 

The  Book  of  Dimma,  another  Irish  fragment,  was 
written  in  a  Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  dates  from  the 
seventh  century.  It  is  a  Mass  for  the  sick. 

I.  There  is  an  exhortation    to  pray  for   the  sick 
brother,  for  the  solace  of  pain,  and  for  his  healing  by 
heavenly  medicines ;  and  that    He    Who    gave    life 
may  give  health. 

II.  Then  follow  six  collects. 

III.  The    Epistle  consists  of    a  few  verses    from 
I  Cor.  xv. 

IV.  The  Gospel  is  taken  from  S.  Matthew  xxii. 
23-33. 

V.  The  sick  man  is  instructed   to  make   acts  of 
faith  in  the  Three   Persons  of    the  Blessed  Trinity 
(separately),  in  the  life  after  death,  and  in  the  resur- 
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rection.  This  Creed  is  introduced  by  a  short  exhorta 
tion  similar  to  the  Preface  to  the  Our  Father  in  the 
Roman  Liturgy.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  a 
Preface  in  this  place.  Portions  only  of  the  Creed 
are  given,  and  these  are  from  that  of  the  Apostles. 

VI.  The  Unction  then  follows  in  this  form :  "  I 
anoint  thee  with  holy  oil,  in  the  Name  of  the  Trinity, 
that  thou  mayest  have  health  for  ever  and  ever." 

VII.  This  curious  rubric  follows :  "  The  sick  man 
says,  if  he  is  able,  and  if  not  the  priest  in  his  stead 
sings,"  the  following    Preface   to   the    Our    Father: 
"  Acknowledge,  0  Lord,  the  words  which  Thou  hast 
taught,  overlook  the  boldness  which  Thou  hast  com 
manded,  it   is  our  ignorance  riot    to  know  what  is 
truly  good,  it  is  of  our  disobedience  that  we  keep  not 
Thy  precept  by  which  Thou  hast  commanded  us  to 
say  Our  Father." 

The  Embolismus  is  simpler  than  that  of  the  Stowe 
Missal  and  similar  to  the  Gallican. 

VIII.  The  Pax  is  given  after  these  words  are  said : 
"  The  peace  and  love  of   our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
ever  with  us,"  and  after  it  is  given :  "  The  peace  and 
fellowship  of  Thy  saints,  0  Christ  Jesus,  be  ever  with 
us." 

IX.  The  words  of  administration  are :  "  The  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  living 
God,  preserve  Thy  soul  to  life  eternal." 

X.  After    Communion    there    is  a  short    thanks 
giving. 

XL  There  follow  short  exclamations  of  prayer  and 
praise  similar,  though  fewer  in  number,  to  those  in 
the  Stowe  Missal. 
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SOME  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  EOMAN  AND  CELTIC. 

The  main  differences  between  the  Roman  and 
Celtic  Churches  were  : — 

I.  The  calculation  of  Easter. 

II.  Baptism.      The    difference    is    referred    to    by 
S.    Augustine    in    his    conference    with    the   British 
Bishops.     This  difference  must  have  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  single  immersion  was  sometimes  though  not 
always  used.      It  was  the  custom  in  the  whole  diocese 
of  S.  Malo  in   Brittany  up  to  620,  and  it  prevailed 
in  the  sixth  century  in    Spain.      It  is  left  optional 
in  the  three  extant  "  Ordines  Baptismi  "  of  the  Ancient 
Gallican  Church,  while  a  rubric  directing  trine  im 
mersion  is  contained  in  the  earliest  "  Ordiries  Romani." 
Trine  immersion,  with  the  alternative  of  aspersion,  is 
ordered  in  the  earliest  extant  Irish  Baptismal  Office, 
iii    the     composition     of     which,     however,     Roman 
influence  is  strongly  marked. 

III.  The    consecration    of     bishops    by    a    single 
bishop.     There  were  several  variations  in  the  ritual 
form  of   Ordination. 

IV.  The  Lections  of  Scripture  used  in  the  British 
Ordinal     differed     from     those     in     other     Western 
Ordinals. 

V.  The  Liturgy  and  ritual  of  the  Mass  as  already 
stated. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CELTIC  CHURCHES. 

I.  The  churches  were  sometimes,  at  a  very  early 
date,  constructed  of  earth,  but  more  commonly  of 
wood ;  yet  stone  buildings,  though  not  common,  were 
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by  no  means  unknown  throughout  this  period. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  was  S.  Ninian's  at  Candida 
Casa,  400  A.D.,  which  was  a  stone  structure. 

II.  Screens.     There  appear  to  have  been  in  early 
Celtic    Churches    a    substantial    screen    with    doors, 
separating  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  similar  to  the 
Iconostasis  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

III.  It  is  probable  that  British  Churches  had,  in 
some  cases,  more  than  one  altar,  from  certain  expres 
sions  of  Gildas,  such  as  "  inter  altaria,"  "  inter  ipsa 
sacro-sancta    altaria."     It    was    sometimes    made    of 
wood,  sometimes  of  stone. 

IV.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Celtic  Liturgy,  at 
least  in  its  Irish  form,  was  the  multiplicity  of  Collects. 
In  this  it  resembles  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  contained  many  Gallican  features. 

V.  The  Episcopal  Benediction,  which  in  the  Moz- 
arabic  and  Gallican  Liturgies  had  also  place  in  the 
Liturgy    of    the    ancient    British    Church,    and    was 
perpetuated  in  the  Sarum  use. 

VI.  Prayers  for  the  dead,  as  in  all  other  Liturgies, 
after  the  manner  of    the  Diptychs  in  the    Gallican 
Liturgy. 

VII.  The  Oblation  and  Offertory.     The  Oblations 
of  Bread  and  Wine  for  the  Eucharistic  Service,  and 
offerings  of  money,  ornaments,  and  other  precious  gifts 
were  made,  in  accordance  with  the  general  custom  of 
the  Gallican  and  Mozarabic  Liturgies,  just  before  the 
recitation  from  the  Diptychs  of  the  names  of  departed 
saints.      S.  Augustine  seems  to  have  found  this  custom 
in  existence  in  England,  for  one  of  his  first  questions 
to  S.  Gregory  was  as  to  the  proportion  in  which  such 
alms  and  offerings  were  to  be  distributed. 
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VI. 

THE  SAXON  LITUEGIES. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  Koman 
Mission  of  S.  Augustine  and  the  Liturgy  which  he 
probably  introduced  into  England.  It  is  well  known 
that  S.  Augustine  found,  to  his  astonishment,  a  Liturgy 
in  use  in  Gaul  different  from  the  Eoman.  On  refer 
ring  the  question  to  Pope  Gregory  what  Liturgy  he 
should  use,  he  received  the  wise  counsel  that  he 
should  take  the  best  of  each,  in  these  memorable 
words  :  "  We  ought  not  to  love  things  for  the  sake  of  see  Note  i, 
places,  but  places  for  the  sake  of  things."  How  far 
the  saint  acted  on  this  advice  is  unknown.  He  cer 
tainly  did  not  introduce  the  Gallican  Liturgy,  but 
probably  did  introduce  the  Eoman,  modified  somewhat 
by  the  Gallican.  Gildas  (sixth  century)  complained 
of  the  great  divergence  of  the  old  British  ritual  from 
the  Eoman.  If  we  refer  to  the  Liturgies  used  during 
the  Saxon  period,  for  example,  the  Leofric  and  the 
Jumieges,  we  shall  find  that  in  all  important  parts 
they  are  the  same  as  the  Gregorian  and  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentaries.  These  two  Missals,  the  Leofric  and  the 
Jumieges,  have  been  recently  published  for  the  h'rst 
time :  the  first  by  the  Eev.  F.  E.  Warren,  Eector  of 
Frenchay  and  late  fellow  of  S.  John's  College,  Oxford  ; 
the  latter  by  the  Eev.  H.  A.  Wilson,  of  Magdalene 
College. 
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THE  LEOFRIC  MISSAL. 

The  LeoMc  Missal  takes  its  title  from  Leofric, 
the  first  Bishop  of  Exeter,  after  the  removal  of  the 
See  from  Creditor!  to  that  city.  I  will  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  Codex.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
book  there  are  "  Missre,"  i.e.,  Collects,  Secrets,  Prefaces, 
and  Post  Communions,  for  the  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  of  Lent ;  then  follows  a  long  list  of  relics  of 
Martyrs  and  other  Saints,  a  Mass  of  S.  Michael, 
many  and  various  forms  of  benediction :  a  great 
many  Votive  Masses  for  various  estates  and  conditions. 
After  these  follow  the  Calendar  and  tables  for  the 
computation  of  the  Sacred  Seasons.  The  Missal  pro 
per  commences  with  the  Canon,  which  is  the  same  as 
in  the  Roman  Missal,  and  ends  with  the  Agnus  Dei. 
The  Temporale  commences  with  a  Mass  for  the  Vigil 
of  the  Nativity,  followed  by  the  three  Masses  for  the 
Festival.  The  Masses  for  Advent  and  the  Ember 
Days  of  that  Season  have  place  at  the  end  of  the 
Trinity  Season.  The  Sunday  immediately  preceding 
Christmas  Day  is  styled  "  Dominica  Vacat":  and  the 
same  name  is  given  to  the  Second  Sunday  in  Lent, 
which  there  follows  the  Ember  Season.  In  the 
Services  for  Ash  Wednesday  there  is  an  order  for 
Public  Penance,  consisting  of  Psalms,  Kyrie,  Our 
Father,  Suffrages,  and  Penitential  Collects;  and  on 
Maundy  Thursday  there  is  an  office  of  Pteconciliation. 
The  Episcopal  Benediction  before  the  Communion, 
which  is  a  Galilean  feature,  has  place  in  this  Liturgy. 
On  Good  Friday  there  are  the  same  prayers  for  all 
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conditions  of  men  as  those  contained  in  the  Eomaii 
Missal :  and  the  same  Lections  and  Collects  on  the 
Holy  Sabbath.  Easter  Day  is  termed  "  Dominica 
Sancta " :  and  during  the  Octave  there  is  a  prayer, 
with  the  title  "  Ad  fontes,"  which  contains  a  petition 
for  the  perseverance  of  the  newly  baptised ;  and  this 
is  followed,  excepting  on  the  last  two  days  of  the 
week,  by  a  Collect,  headed  "  Ad  Sanctum  Andream," 
but  which  contains  no  reference  to  S.  Andrew,  but  a 
prayer  for  the  bestowal  of  the  full  grace  and  virtue  of 
the  Paschal  Season.  The  prayer  "  Super  populum," 
or  "  Ad  populum,"  is  throughout  the  Octave  termed 
"  Ad  vesperam,"  or  "  Ad  vesperos."  A  number  of 
Collects  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  Mass  for  the 
Octave,  under  the  title  of  "  Other  Paschal  Prayers." 
There  is  a  Mass,  styled  "  Pascha  Annotina,"  which  Mr 
Warren  says  "  denoted  the  solemn  and  public  renewal 
of  their  Baptismal  Vows  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
been  baptised  at  Easter  tide  in  the  preceding  year." 
There  is  the  same  Mass  in  the  same  place  in  the 
Gelasian  Sacramentary.  On  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost 
there  are  Collects  and  Lections  similar  to  those  con 
tained  in  the  Roman  rite,  but  still  more  closely  re 
sembling  those  in  the  Gelasian.  The  Sunday  follow 
ing  Pentecost  is  named  the  Octave  of  Pentecost,  and 
here  also  this  Missal  agrees  with  the  Gelasian.  The 
name  of  Trinity  Sunday  was  given  to  it  by  Pope 
Alexander  the  Third  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  the 
Mass  which  is  now  provided  for  the  day  in  the 
Roman  Missal  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  Votive 
Masses  in  this  Missal.  The  "  Missa  Sanctorale,"  both 
Proper  and  Common,  follows  in  due  order ;  and 
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among  the  Votive  Masses  which  come  next  there  is 
one  entitled  "  De  Sancta  Sapientia  que  Christus  est." 
There  are  three  special  Masses  for  the  Priest  of  a 
penitential  character ;  others  for  the  conferring  of 
minor  orders,  as  well  as  those  of  Deacons,  Presbyters, 
and  Bishops  ;  also  for  the  Anointing  and  Communion 
of  the  Sick,  and  for  the  Dead.  Various  Benedictions 
are  added,  and  among  these  of  Candles,  for  Candle 
mas,  and  Palms,  for  Palm  Sunday. 


THE  JUMIEGES  MISSAL. 

This  Missal  takes  its  name  from  Eobert,  Abbot  of 
the  Monastery  of  Jumieges,  and  subsequently  Bishop 
of  London,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  Codex  has  been  very  carefully 
edited  and  published  by  Mr  Wilson,  with  a  very 
learned  introduction,  which  exhibits  certain  details 
of  difference  and  of  likeness  between  it  and  the 
Gregorian  and  also  the  Leofric  Missals.  In  fact,  it 
so  closely  resembles  the  latter,  that  a  detailed 
description  of  it  would  involve  tedious  repetition.  It 
will  suffice  to  note  the  more  important  variations. 

In  the  Canon  between  the  "  supplices  Te  rogamus  " 
and  the  "  Memento  "  of  the  departed,  there  is  a  clause 
commencing  with  "  Memento  mei "  which  contains  a 
prayer  in  behalf  of  the  Celebrant  himself,  confessing 
his  unworthiness,  and  praying  that  "the  Sacrifice 
offered  to  the  praise  and  in  memory  of  Jesus  Christ 
may  be  as  incense  of  a  sweet  savour  in  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  Majesty." 
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The  Episcopal  benediction,  a  Gallican  feature,  and 
one  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  place  in  the  Leofric 
Missal,  is  not  in  the  Jumieges.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  Missal  was 
written  for  use  in  a  Monastery  only. 

There  is  an  office  for  penitents  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  another  for  their  reconciliation  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  as  in  the  Leofric  ;  only  the  forms  differ. 
There  is  a  benediction  of  flesh  meat  on  Easter  day. 
On  Easter  eve  there  are  offices  for  making  Catechu 
mens,  for  the  benediction  of  the  font,  and  for  baptism, 
in  which  trine  immersion  is  ordered ;  and  as  the  newly 
baptised  ascends  from  the  font,  the  presbyter  makes 
the  sign  of  the  Cross,  with  his  thumb  dipped  in  the 
Chrism,  upon  the  forehead,  and  says  this  prayer: 
"  Almighty  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Who  hath  regenerated  thee  by  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  hath  given  thee  remission  of  all  thy  sins, 
anoint  thee  with  the  Chrism  of  salvation  to  life 
eternal."  He  then  clothes  the  newly  baptised, 
saying:  "  Eeceive  the  white  garment,  pure  and 
immaculate,  and  mayest  thou  wear  it  before  the 
Judgment-seat  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  mayest 
thou  have  eternal  life,  and  live  for  ever  and  ever." 
The  Priest  then  gives  him  a  candle,  saying :  "  Eeceive 
this  lamp,  and  see  that  thou  preserve  the  same 
unblameably,  so  that  when  the  Lord  shall  come  to 
the  nuptial  feast,  thou  mayest  be  able  to  meet  Him, 
together  with  the  Saints,  in  the  heavenly  hall  unto 
eternal  life." 

There  is  a  rubric  directing  that,  if  a  Bishop  is 
present,  the  newly  baptised  should,  at  the  same  time, 
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be  confirmed,  and  be  communicated  with  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  Lord. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  Votive  Masses  and  benedic 
tions  common  to  the  Leofric  as  well  as  to  the  Eoman 
Sacramentaries. 


THE  SARUM  MISSAL. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  Sarum 
Missal,  revised  by  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (1085), 
and  set  forth  for  use  in  his  diocese. 

Mr  Maskell,  in  his  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  observes  that :  "  Whether  from  the 
known  ability  and  earnestness  of  Osmund  himself, 
whether  from  the  fame  of  his  new  Cathedral  and  the 
body  of  learned  Clergy  which  he  had  collected,  or 
from  whatever  cause,  this  use  of  Sarum  was  very 
generally  adopted  in  the  south  of  England  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  even,  as  it  has 
been  said,  on  the  Continent."  At  the  same  time,  there 
were  other  Liturgical  uses  which  prevailed  in  their 
respective  districts,  viz.,  those  of  York,  Bangor, 
Hereford,  and  Lincoln.  The  Sarum  rite,  however, 
became  the  prevailing  use  throughout  England,  and 
even  in  Scotland. 

In  examining  this  Missal,  I  will  limit  myself 
to  the  consideration  of  the  invariable  parts,  viz.,  the 
Ordo  and  the  Canon ;  and,  while  taking  this  Liturgy 
as  the  predominant  English  use,  any  variations  which 
are  found  in  the  others  will  be  noted. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  Ordo  there  are 
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six  prayers  of  preparation  to  be  said  by  the  Priest, 
"  according  to  opportunity " ;  and  also  a  form  of 
private  Confession  and  Absolution,  if  desired.  The 
Priest,  while  putting  on  the  Sacerdotal  garments  in 
the  Vestry,  says  the  Veni  Creator,  with  the  versicle  and 
response :  "  Emitte  Spiritum  Tuum,"  &c.,  and  "  et 
renovabis,"  &c. ;  the  Collect :  "  0  God  to  Whom  all 
hearts  be  open,"  &c. ;  the  xliii.  Psalm,  with  the 
Antiphon  "  I  will  go  unto  the  Altar  of  God,"  &c. ; 
the  Kyrie  said  once  ;  the  "  Pater  Noster,"  and  the 
"  Ave."  The  Priest  then  says :  "  Confess  unto  the 
Lord  for  He  is  gracious,"  &c. ;  the  Confiteor  follows, 
and  then  "  Our  help  is  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,"  &c. 
The  Priest  kisses  the  Deacon,  and  afterwards  the  Sub- 
Deacon,  saying:  "Keceive  the  kiss  of  peace  and  love  that 
ye  may  be  fitted  to  perform  the  Divine  offices  at  the 
Most  Holy  Altar."  The  light-bearers  put  down  their 
candlesticks,  holding  wax  candles,  on  the  Altar  step. 
Then  the  Priest  ascends  to  the  Altar,  and  says,  silently, 
the  Collect,  "  Aufer  a  nobis"  ;  the  prayer  which  in  the 
present  Eoman  rite  follows  it,  viz.,  that  "  by  the 
merits  of  the  Saints  whose  relics  are  here  "  (that  is  in 
or  under  the  Altar)  is  not  found  in  either  of  the 
English  uses.1 

1  The  York  use  orders  the  washing  of  hands  in  the  Sacristy  while 
this  prayer  is  said  :  "0  Almighty  Father,  bestow  Thine  abundant 
grace  upon  our  senses,  that  as  by  this  water  all  the  stains  of  our 
hands  are  washed  away,  so  by  Thee  all  the  pollutions  of  our  minds 
may  be  cleansed,  and  the  increase  of  holy  virtues  may  grow  within 
us."  The  same  use  has  the  Collect,  "  Prevent  us,"  &c.,  which  is  in 
the  Hereford  use,  and  has  also  this  Collect,  "  Incline  Thy  merciful 
ears,"  &c. 

The  Hereford  use  has  a  succession  of  versicles  and  responses  to  be 
said  as  the  Priest  ascends  to  the  Altar. 
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After  this  the  Priest  kisses  the  middle  of  the 
Altar,  and,  signing  himself  on  the  face,  says  :  "  In 
Nomine,"  &c.  Incense  is  used,  accompanied  with  the 
benediction :  "  May  it  be  blessed  by  Him  in  Whose 
honour  it  shall  be  burned."  The  "  Office,"  or  Introit, 
comes  next,  followed  by  the  Kyrie,  then  the  "  Gloria 
in  Excelsis "  and  the  Collect  or  Collects.  If  more 
than  one  is  said,  the  number  should  always  be 
unequal,  but  never  more  than  seven ;  and  all  should 
be  concluded  with  one  "  Per  Dominum." l 

The  Gradual,  Alleluia,  Sequence,  or  Tract,  are  sung 
by  the  Choir  between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel ;  and 
during  this  time  one  of  the  light-bearers  takes  "  bread 
and  wine  and  water  with  the  Chalice  for  the  minis 
tration  of  the  Eucharist."  The  Deacon,  before  he 
reads  the  Gospel,  seeks  a  blessing  from  the  Priest, 
which  is  given  in  this  manner :  "  The  Lord  be  in  thy 
heart  and  on  thy  mouth,  that  thou  mayest  proclaim 
the  Holy  Gospel  of  God." 2  As  soon  as  the  Gospel  is 
ended  the  Creed  is  said  or  sung,  and  is  followed  by 
the  "  Offertorium,"  consisting  of  a  verse  or  verses, 
said  or  sung,  while  the  Oblation  of  bread  and  wine  is 
made.  Originally,  when  all  the  people  offered  separ- 

1  In  the  York  Missal  these  mystical  meanings  are  given  :   "  One  is 
said  because  of  the  Sacrament  of  Unity,  three  after  the  example  of 
the  Lord,  Who  is  related  to  have  prayed  three   times   before  His 
Passion,  five  because  of  the  five  wounds,  seven  to  obtain  the  seven 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

2  In  the  York  use,  the  benediction  is  given  in  these  words  :   "The 
Lord  open  thy  mouth  to  read,  and  our  ears  to  understand  the  Holy 
Gospel  of  the  God  of  Peace."    In  the  same  use,  this  prayer  is  ordered 
to  be  said  by  the  Deacon  :   "  Give  to  my  mouth,  0  Lord,  a  clear  and 
well-sounding  utterance,  that  my  words  may  be  pleasing  to  Thee  and 
to  all  who  hear,  for  Thy  Name's  Sake,  to  life  eternal." 
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ately,  a  whole  Psalm  was  said  or  sung.  After  this 
the  Deacon  presents  to  the  Priest  the  Chalice  "  with 
the  Paten  and  Sacrifice,"  and  the  Priest,  taking  the 
Chalice  in  both  hands,  elevates  it,  thus  offering  the 
sacrifice  to  God  while  he  says  this  prayer :  "  Eeceive, 
0  Holy  Trinity,  this  Oblation  which  I,  an  unworthy 
sinner,  offer  to  Thine  honour,  and  of  the  Blessed  Mary, 
and  of  all  Thy  Saints,  for  my  sins  and  offences ;  for 
the  salvation  of  the  living,  and  the  rest  of  all  the 
faithful  departed,"  in  Nomine,  &C.1 

At  the  Offering,  incense  is  again  used.  Then  we 
have  the  Lavabo,  while  the  Priest  says:  "Cleanse  ine, 
0  Lord,  from  all  defilements  of  mind  and  body,  that 
being  cleansed,  I  may  be  able  to  fulfil  the  holy  work 
of  the  Lord."  He  returns  to  the  Altar  and  says  a 
prayer  for  the  acceptance  of  the  worshippers  and  of  sa 
the  Sacrifice  which  they  offer;  and  again  repeats  the 
"  In  Nomine."  The  "  Orate  fratres  "  has  the  addition 
of  "  sorores  "  ;  and  the  people's  response,  differing  from 
the  Roman  Liturgy,  is  :  "  May  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  enlighten  thine  heart  and  thy  lips,  and  may 

1  These  words  :  "To  Thine  honour,  and  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  and 
of  all  Thy  Saints  "  are  not  in  the  corresponding  prayer  of  the  York, 
Hereford,  or  Roman  use.  In  the  York  use  there  is  a  separate  offering 
of  the  Chalice  with  wine  and  water.  The  Hereford  has  this  prayer  : 
"  Holy  Trinity,  accept  this  oblation,  which  I  offer  to  Thee  in  memorial 
of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  vouchsafe  that  it  may 
ascend  with  favour  before  Thee,  and  may  avail  for  mine  own  salva 
tion  and  of  all  the  faithful."  After  this  the  Priest  says  the  "  Veni 
Creator,"  with  its  versicle  and  response:  and  also  this  prayer,  "  In 
flame,  0  Lord,  our  reins  and  our  heart  with  the  fire  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  we  may  serve  Thee  in  a  chaste  body  and  please  Thee  with  a  pure 
heart."  The  response  to  the  "Orate  fratres  "  is  given  in  the  first 
three  verses  of  the  xx.  Psalm. 

M 
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the  Lord  graciously  accept  from  thine  hands  this 
Sacrifice  of  praise,  for  our  sins  and  offences."  The 
prayers  known  as  "  Secretae "  are  now  said,  and 
"  correspond  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  Collects 
before  the  Epistle."  Then  the  "  Dominus  Vobiscum," 
"  Sursum  Corda,"  Preface,  and  "  Ter-Sanctus  " 1  follow. 
There  are  the  same  number  of  Prefaces  as  in  the 
Roman  use.  At  this  point  the  Sub-Deacon  takes  the 
see  Part  n.  Paten,  covered  with  the  "  Offertorium,"  i.e.,  a  large 
linen  or  silk  cloth,  and  holds  it  until  the  Embolismus 
is  said.  The  Canon  is  the  same  as  in  the  Roman 
Missal,  and  is  said  "  secreto,"  or  in  a  subdued 
tone.  Mr  Maskell  quotes  from  Cardinal  Bona ;  who, 
referring  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Greek  Church  the 
Liturgy  is  said  in  a  loud  voice,  observes :  "  Formerly 
the  Western  Church  used  the  same  mode,  for  all  heard 
the  most  sacred  and  efficacious  words  by  which  the 
Body  of  the  Lord  is  made  "  ;  and  he  adds  that  "  no 
change  in  this  respect  was  made  until  the  tenth  cen 
tury."  At  the  end  of  the  Canon  there  are,  the  "  Pater 
Noster,"  with  its  Preface  and  Embolismus,  the  Pax, 
the  Fraction  with  the  Commixture  (in  which  the  word 
"  consecratio  "  is  not  found).  The  "  Agnus  Dei "  comes 
before,  whereas  in  the  Roman  rite  it  follows  after,  the 
Commixture,  and  is  said  by  the  Deacon  and  Sub-Deacon 
privately.  Before  the  kiss  of  Peace  is  given  this  prayer 
is  said  by  the  Priest :  "  0  Lord,  Holy  Father,  Almighty 
and  Eternal  God,  grant  to  me  so  worthily  to  receive  the 

1  The  Hereford  Missal  interpolates  the  following  prayer  between  the 
"  Sanctus  "  and  the  "  Canon"  :  "  We  adore  Thee,  0  Christ,  and  we 
Lless  Thee,  because  by  Thy  Holy  Cross  Thou  hast  redeemed  the  world. 
Thou,  Who  hast  suffered  for  us,— have  mercy  upon  us." 
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Most  Holy  Body  arid  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
that  I  may  thereby  be  counted  worthy  to  receive 
remission  of  all  my  sins,  and  to  be  filled  with  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  and  possess  Thy  Peace ;  because  Thou  art 
God,  and  there  is  none  else  beside  Thee,  Whose  glorious 
Kingdom  endureth  for  ever  and  ever."  The  Pax1 
is  given  thus :  "  Peace  to  thee,  and  to  the  Church." 
Here,  if  a  Bishop  is  present,  the  Episcopal  benediction 
is  given.  After  the  Pax,  and  before  the  Com 
munion,  there  is  this  prayer :  "  God  the  Father,  the 
Fountain  and  Source  of  all  goodness,  Who,  moved  by 
compassion,  hast  willed  that  Thine  Only  Begotten 
Son  should  for  us  descend  into  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
world  and  take  our  flesh,  which  I,  unworthy,  hold  in 
my  hands  "  (here  the  Priest  inclines  humbly  towards 
the  Host,  saying)  :  "  I  adore  Thee,  I  glorify  Thee,  I 
praise  Thee  with  all  my  heart,  and  pray  that  Thou 
wouldest  not  depart  from  us  Thy  servants,  but  forgive 
us  our  sins,  so  that  we  may  be  accounted  worthy,  with 
pure  heart  and  chaste  body,  to  serve  Thee,  the  only 
living  and  true  God." 

There  are   other    preparatory   prayers    similar    to 
those  in  the  Roman  use.2    Immediately  before  receiv- 

1  In  the  York  and   Hereford   uses  the  Pax  is   given   in  these 
words :  ' '  Possess  the  bond  of  peace  and  charity  that  you  may  be  fitted 
for  the  most  holy  mysteries  "  ;  and  the  Hereford  adds  :  "  The  peace  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Church, — be  with  you  and  all  the  children 
the  Church." 

2  In  the  York  and  Hereford  uses  the  form  used  in  receiving  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Body  is:    "The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
preserve  me  to  life  everlasting."     The  York  use  adds  these  words  : 
"May  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  my 
body  and  soul  unto  life  everlasting." 

The  Bangor  Missal  directs  the  Priest  to  "meditate  in  his  heart 
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ing  the  Body  of  the  Lord  the  Priest  says,  "  with  the 
deepest  humility  " :  "  Hail  for  ever,  most  Holy  Flesh 
of  Christ,  to  me,  before  and  above  all  others,  the 
Highest  Sweetness  !  May  the  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  to  me,  a  sinner,  the  Way  and  the  Life." 
Having  said  again  "  In  Nomine,"  he  receives  the 
Body.  The  "  Non  sum  dignus  "  is  not  in  any  of  the 
English  rites.  Before  he  receives  the  precious  Blood, 
he  says,  "  with  great  devotion "  :  "  Hail  for  ever, 
Heavenly  Drink,  to  me  before  and  above  all  others, 
the  Highest  Sweetness  !  May  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  profitable  to  me  a  sinner 
for  an  eternal  remedy  unto  everlasting  life,"  "  In. 
Nomine,"  &c.  A  Thanksgiving  prayer  follows.  The 
Ablutions  are  taken  with  wine  and  water,  and 
prayers  very  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Eoman 
Missal.  The  Priest,  placing  the  Paten  upon  the 
Chalice,  and  bowing  down,  says  :  "  Let  us  adore  the  sign 
of  the  Cross,  through  which  we  have  received  the 
Sacrament  of  Salvation."  He  then  washes  his  hands, 

('intime')  on  the  Incarnation,  the  Love,  the  Passion,  and  the 
awful  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  of  His  Own  Will  He  suffered  for 
us  ;  and  thus,  with  great  reverence,  let  him  take  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ." 

In  the  Hereford  there  is  a  prayer  to  be  said  by  the  Priest,  just 
before  his  Communion,  containing  a  thanksgiving  for  souls  in  bliss, 
and  a  petition  that  aid  may  be  given  through  their  intercession  ;  and 
another  for  those  "who  are  still  in  a  place  of  purification  ('adhuc 
sunt  in  purgatoriis  locis '),  that  through  this  most  holy  Sacrifice  their 
pain  may  be  mitigated  and  shortened  ;  and  for  ourselves,  who  are 
still  oppressed  with  the  burden  of  flesh  and  blood,  to  Thee,  the 
Father,  we  offer  the  Son,  beseeching  Thee  that  the  sins  that  we 
have  contracted  from  flesh  and  blood  may  be  cleansed  by  the  Flesh 
and  washed  out  by  the  Blood  of  Thine  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 
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and  says,  privately  with  his  ministers,  the  "  Com- 
munio."  After  this  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
and,  turning  to  the  people  with  his  hands  joined,  says  : 
"  Dorninus  vobiscum/'  and  again  turning  to  the  Altar 
adds  :  "  Oremus,"  and  the  "  Post  Communio."  The 
people  are  then  dismissed  with  the  "  Benedicamus 
Domino,"  or  the  "  Ite  missa  est."  After  this  dis 
missal,  the  Celebrant  says  secretly  a  prayer  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Sacrifice,  "  and  that  it  may  be  pro-  n 
fitable  to  himself  and  all  for  whom  he  has  offered  it." 
In  returning  to  the  Sacristy,  he  recites  the  first  four 
teen  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  S.  John's  Gospel ; 
and  in  the  Sacristy  he  says  the  "  Benedicite "  and 
Psalm  CL.,  with  Antiphon,  and  "  Nunc  dimittis." 
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CONCLUDING  CHAPTER 

I  will  now  summarise  the  main  features  which  are 
common  to  all  Liturgies ;  and  point  out  the  chief 
points  of  difference. 

In  all  there  are  two  chief  divisions  under  different 
names,  the  "  Pro-anaphora  "  and  the  "  Anaphora  "  of 
the  Eastern  Liturgies,  and  the  "  Ordo "  and  the 
"  Canon  "  of  the  Western. 

These  divisions  are,  in  Western  Liturgies,  also 
known  by  the  terms  "  Missa  Catechumenorum "  and 
"  Missa  Fidelium." 

The  term  "  Missa "  denotes  dismissal,  in  the  one 
case  of  the  Catechumens,  in  the  other  of  the  Faithful. 
The  Greek  word  "  Anaphora "  signifies  Sacrifice,  and 
is  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  Liturgy  in  which  the 
great  Christian  Sacrifice  is  formally  offered.  The 
Anaphora  .  or  Canon  usually  commenced  at  the 
"  Sursurn  Corda,"  and  included  the  Consecration,  the 
Sacred  Oblation,  and  the  great  Intercession.  There 
are,  however,  variations.  The  present  Eoman  Liturgy 
begins  the  Canon  immediately  after  the  "  Ter-sanctus." 
It  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  Canon  begins  in  the 
Gallican  and  Mozarabic  rites,  but  I  think  that,  in  a 
wide  Liturgical  sense,  it  may  be  considered  to 
commence  with  the  "  Prsefatio  Missse  "  of  the  Galli 
can  and  the  "  Missa,"  or  "  bidding  prayer,"  of  the 
Mozarabic. 
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1.  In  the  West,  the  Liturgy  opens  with  the  "  In- 
troit,"  sometimes  called  the  "Office,"  or  "Antiphon"; 
in  the  Ambrosian,  the  "  Ingressa."     This,  however,  is 
not  always  found  in  the  Eastern  Liturgies ;  but  in 
those   of  Constantinople  (S.  Basil's  and  S.  Chrysos- 
tom's)  there  are  three  Antiphons  with  accompanying 
prayers. 

2.  The  "  Kyrie  eleison  "  is  common  to  all,  but  in  the 
Eastern  and  the  Ambrosian    Liturgies  the  "  Christe 
eleison  "  is  not  found. 

3.  The  "  Gloria   in    excelsis "  is  in  all   Liturgies : 
in  the  earliest  it  consists  only  of  the  brief  form  given 
in  the  Gospel  narratives  ;  while  in  the  extended  forms 
there  are  verbal  differences  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  rites. 

4.  The  Lections.     In  the  Eastern,  and  in  the  oldest 
Western  forms,  there  are  three,  viz.,  the  Prophecy, 
a   Lesson  from   the    Old  Testament,   as  well  as  the 
Epistle   (sometimes   called   the   "  Apostle "),  and   the 
Gospel.     The  three  are  still  retained  in  the  Ambrosian 
and  Mozarabic  rites.     In  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopian 
rites  there  are  four. 

5.  We  find  the  use  of  Incense  in  all  Liturgies. 

6.  The  first  Oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  some 
times  called  the  "  Offertory,"  because  while  it    was 
being  offered  the  verse  known  as  the  "  Offertorium  " 
was    sung    or    said.      In    the  Eastern  Liturgies  this 
offering  was  made  in  the  office  of  the  "  Prothesis,"  or 
at  the  "  Great  Entrance." 

7.  The  "  Osculum  Pacis  "  was  in  all  Liturgies,  but 
not  always  in  the  same  place. 

8.  The   "Sursum    Corda,"    the   "  Ter-sanctus "   (in 
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Eastern  rites  termed  the  "Triumphal  Hymn"),  with  the 
"  Benedictus  qui  venit,"  are  found  in  all  Liturgies. 

9.  The  Consecration  prayer,  including  (a)  the  re 
cital  of  Christ's  words  of  Institution,  (b)  the  solemn 
Oblation,  (c)  a  prayer  that  the  Offering  may  be  made 
the    Body    and    Blood    of    Christ.      In    all    Eastern 
Liturgies  this  prayer  was  known  as  the  "  Epiclesis," 
and  contained  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  descend  upon  the  Sacrifice.     The  Great  Intercession 
has  always  place  in  union  with  the  Sacrifice. 

10.  A  Commemoration  of  the  Saints,  and  prayers 
for  the  faithful  departed,  have  place  in  all. 

11.  The  "  Our  Father,"  preceded  by  a  Preface,  and 
followed    by    the    Embolismus,    is    common     to     all 
Liturgies.      In    some    the    Preface    varies   with    the 
festival,  in  others  it  is  always  the  same. 

12.  The  "  Fraction  "  and  the  "  Commixture  "  are  in 
all.      In  Eastern  Liturgies  there  is  also  the  "  Intinc- 
tion." 

13.  The    "  Elevation,"  accompanied    by    adoration, 
is    another  common    feature.      In    the    Eastern    and 
Mozarabic    Liturgies    the  Elevation    is  made    at  the 
"  Saneta  Sanctis." 

14.  The    Communion    of   Priest  and  people,  with 
prayers  of  preparation  and  thanksgiving,  are  common 
to  all. 

15.  The  Solemn  Dismissal  was  given  in  various  forms. 
I  submit  that  these  points  of  close  correspondence, 

and  in  some  cases  of  identity,  establish  a  sub 
stantial  agreement  among  all  Liturgies.  But,  together 
with  this  close  likeness,  there  are  variations  of  minor 
importance. 
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In  the  "  Pro-anaphora  "  of  Eastern  Liturgies  there 
are,  in  addition  to  those  parts  contained  in  the 
Eoman  "  Ordo,"  litanies,  bidding-prayers,  and  other 
intercessions  ;  the  "  Trisagion  "  and  the  "  Cherubic 
Hymn";  the  "Little"  and  the  "Great"  Entrance  at  the 
bringing  in  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Elements.  In 
the  Mozarabic  and  Gallican  uses,  there  are  bidding- 
prayers,  intercessions  for  the  Living  and  the  Dead  (as 
in  the  Diptychs)  and  Commemoration  of  the  Saints, 
before  the  "Ter-sanctus,"  and,  for  the  most  part,  after  the 
first  Oblation.  But  in  the  Eoman  Missal  there  are 
no  intercessions,  until  we  reach  the  Canon ;  and  it  is 
in  this  portion  of  the  Liturgy  that  the  chief  differ 
ences  are  found.  In  the  Eastern  Liturgies  there  is, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  "  Anaphora,"  a  long 
rehearsal  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  of  the  Fall  of 
Man,  and  Eedemption  by  Jesus  Christ ;  while,  in  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  Eoman  Liturgy,  there  is 
nothing  of  this.  The  "  Canon  "  commences  with  the 
prayers :  (a)  for  the  acceptance  and  benediction  of  the 
Sacrifice ;  (b)  for  the  Pope,  the  Bishop,  and  all 
orthodox  Christians;  (c)  for  all  present,  especially 
those  who  bring  offerings ;  (d)  there  is  a  Commemora 
tion  of  the  Saints,  Apostles,  and  Martyrs ;  (e) 
prayers  for  peace,  the  acceptance  of  service,  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  worshippers  from  eternal  damna 
tion  ;  (/)  another  prayer  for  the  benediction  of  the 
offering,  and  that  it  may  be  made,  to  those  who 
receive  it  ("  fiat  nobis "),  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.  Much  of  all  this  belongs,  according  to  the 
older  rites,  to  the  first  Oblation,  or  the  Offertory. 

The  words  of  Institution  in  the  Eoman  use  differ, 
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by  way  of  addition,  from  those  contained  in  the 
Gospels  and  in  other  Liturgies.  There  is  no 
"Epiclesis,"  or  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  gifts,  as  contained  in  all  Eastern  Liturgies.  In 
the  Eastern  and  the  assimilated  Gallican  Liturgies 
there  are  fuller  and  more  numerous  acts  of  thanks 
giving  and  praise  than  in  the  Eoman. 

These  variations  afford  an  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
mind,  but  they  present  no  variation  in  belief  or 
teaching. 

The  only  point  which  could  be  construed  into  a 
difference  of  belief  is  the  theory  of  the  Consecration. 
I  refer  to  two  theories  which  are  now  prevalent 
among  Western  Catholics.  One  that  the  Consecra 
tion  is  effected  by  the  recitation  of  Christ's  Words 
used  at  the  Institution,  together  with  the  Invocation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  words  and  the  prayer  being 
taken  together  as  the  means  by  which  the  Consecra 
tion  is  completed.  The  other  theory  is,  that  Christ's 
Words  recited  over  the  elements  are  the  sole  means 
by  which  they  are  made  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
The  catholic  Christ.  I  have  endeavoured  elsewhere  to  show  by  a 

Theory  of  %         f 

conse-        consensus  of  Liturgical  authorities  and  of  Ecclesiastical 

oration.  ° 

writers  that  this  theory  was  unknown  in  the  Church 
for  a  thousand  years ;  that  all  ancient  Liturgies  con 
tained  distinct  evidence  against  it ;  that  even  the 
Eoman  does  not  endorse  it ;  and  that  it  was  the 
invention  of  the  schoolmen  in  the  twelfth  century. 
But  even  this  difference  presents  a  variation  of  belief, 
not  in  the  fact  of  the  Keal  Presence,  but  only  as  to 
the  means  by  which  the  mystery  is  brought  about. 
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The  belief  in  the  fact  that  Christ,  God  and  Man,  is 
really  and  objectively  present  in  the  Eucharist,  under 
lies  the  whole  structure  of  the  Liturgies,  and  is 
implied  in  every  part.  Therein  is  exhibited  to  us,  no 
offering  of  mere  bread  and  wine,  no  communication 
simply  of  grace  and  benediction  from  the  Death  and 
Sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.  Therein  is  set  forth  no 
impersonal  presence  of  a  divided  Christ,  but  the 
"Totus  Christus," — God  and  Man.  This  belief  supplies 
the  rationale  of  the  whole  service.  If  you  take  this 
away  the  Liturgies  become,  if  not  irrational,  at  least 
entirely  inexplicable.  They  may  be  studied  as  monu 
ments  of  antiquarian  interest,  but  not  as  possessing 
any  intelligible  conception  or  purpose.  The  belief 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  personally  present  gives 
to  the  Liturgical  forms  their  great  beauty  and  reality, 
and  gathers  round  them  the  most  profound  love  and 
devotion.1 

I  now  proceed  to  give,  from  various  Liturgies,  a 
few  examples  of  the  truth  of  these  statements ;  and 
if,  in  doing  so,  I  repeat  to  some  extent  what  has 
already  been  said,  I  must  throw  myself  on  the  reader's 
indulgence. 

1.  In  S.  James'  Liturgy,  after  the  words  of  Insti- 

1  When  certain  Anglican  writers  contend,  that  since  the  Early 
Fathers  teach  the  Presence  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  in  the 
Eucharist,  without  specific  mention  of  His  Soul  and  Divinity, 
therefore  they  did  not  believe  in  the  Presence  as  Personal  and  to 
be  worshipped,  they  betray  a  singular  ignorance  of  the  belief  of 
the  Early  Church  and  of  the  Primitive  Liturgies.  Only  a  Nestorian 
could  affirm  that  the  Lord's  Humanity  can  exist  apart  from  His 
Divine  Personality.  An  Appolinarian  alone  could  maintain  a 
Presence  (except  in  the  article  of  death)  of  His  Body  and  Blood 
separate  from  His  Human  Soul. 
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tution  have  been  said  over  each  Species,  the  people 
say  Amen,  and  the  Deacon  adds :  "  We  believe  and 
confess " ;  and  in  the  Act  of  reverence  called  the 
bowing  down  of  the  head,  "  Let  us  bow  down  our 
heads,"  the  Priest  adds :  "  To  Thee,  O  Lord,  we  have 
bowed  our  necks  before  the  Holy  Altar."  When  the 
Commixture  is  made,  these  words  are  said :  "  The  union 
of  the  Most  Holy  Body  and  Precious  Blood  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ " ;  then,  signing  the 
Consecrated  Bread,  the  Priest  adds:  "  Behold  the  Larnb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  " ;  and 
breaking  a  portion  and  placing  it  in  the  Chalice,  he 
says :  "  A  Holy  portion  of  Christ,  full  of  grace  and 
truth."  Before  the  Communion  the  Priest  exclaims : 
"  0  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  gracious ;  He  That 
is  broken  and  not  divided,  distributed  to  the  faithful, 
and  not  consumed.5' 

II.  The  Syriae  Liturgy  has    these  words    in   the 
"Pro- anaphora":  "He  Whom  Moses  saw  in  the  bush, 
Ezekiel  in  the  chariot,  Himself  is  placed  upon  the 
Holy  Altar,  and    the  people  receive  Him  and  live. 
Behold,    He    Whom    the    Cherubim    and     Seraphim 
worship  with  great  fear,  is  offered   upon   the   Holy 
Altar." 

III.  In    S.  Chrysostom's  Liturgy  we  have  words 
which  plainly  express  the  Church's  belief  that  even 
in  death  our  Lord's  Divinity  was  not  separated  from 
His  Body  in  the  grave,  any  more  than  it  was  from 
His  Soul  in  Hades :  "  In  the  grave  bodily,  in  Hades 
spiritually,  as  God  wast    Thou,  0  Christ,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost."     Between  the  Words 
of  Institution  and  the  "  Epiclesis  "  both  the  Priest  and 
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the  Deacon  adore  thrice  before  the  holy  Altar,  say 
ing  :  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

IV.  In  the  Armenian  there  is  this  prayer :  "  Thou 
Who  sit  test  with  the  Father,  and  art  here  offered, 
deign  to   give  us  of  Thy  Immaculate  Body  and  of 
Thy  Precious  Blood."     Again :  "  Christ,  the  Lamb  of 
God,  is  offered  in  Sacrifice." 

V.  The  Coptic  Liturgy  of  S.  Basil  has  these  words 
following  the  "  Sancta  sanctis  " ;  the  Priest,  holding  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in    his    hand,  says :  "  I    believe, 
I  believe,  I  believe,  and  confess  until  the  latest  breath 
of  my  life  that  this  is  the  life-giving  Body  of  Thine 
Only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ,  Which  He  took  of 
our  Lady  S.  Mary  and  made  it  one  with  His  Divinity, 
without  confusion,  commixture,  or  alteration  .... 
I  verily  believe  that  His  Divinity  was  never  separated 
from  His  Humanity,  not  even  for  an  hour,  or  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye." 

The  Ethiopic  Liturgy  has  an  almost  identical  con 
fession  :  "  I  believe,  I  believe,  I  believe,  that  the  Deity 
was  not  divided  from  the  Manhood,  for  an  hour,  or 
even  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

The  Western  Liturgies  entirely  accord  with  the 
Eastern  in  this  matter.  The  Roman  Missal  orders 
that  the  Priest  should  genuflect  and  adore  at  the 
Consecration  of  each  Species,  and  that  he  should 
elevate  and  exhibit  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  both 
kinds  to  the  people.  In  the  Sarum,  the  Priest, 
holding  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  his  hand,  and 
bowing  down,  says  :  "  Thee  I  adore.  Thee  I  glorify, 
Thee  I  praise  with  all  my  heart." 

Another  prominent,  and  I  venture  to  say  the  main, 
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feature  of  the  Eucharist  as  set  forth  in  the  Liturgies, 

is   its    Sacrificial    character.     From    this    feature    it 

For  the        derives  the  names  of  "  Sacrificium  Eucharisticum"  in 

meaning  of 

the  title       the  Latin  rites,  and  in  the  Greek  "Anaphora"  and 

"  Liturgy," 

see  Part  I.       «  LltumV." 

pp.  1  and  2.  &l/ 

No  one  can  study  these  Liturgies  with  ordinary 
care  without  seeing  that  the  Central  Act  to  which  all 
the  parts  lead  up  is  the  great  and  solemn  Oblation 
of  the  Consecrated  Gifts  as  the  Memorial  of  our 
Lord's  Passion,  Death,  Eesurrection,  and  Ascension. 
This  great  Act  gathers  up  all  previous  offerings, 
prayers,  and  praises,  and  presents  them  to  God 
under  the  shadow  of,  and  in  union  with,  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  So  entirely  is  this  the 
case  that  the  term  "  Sacrifice "  is  often  applied 
to  the  whole  service,  as  signifying  its  main  idea  and 
purpose. 

The  pre-eminent  importance  and  dignity  belonging 

to  the  solemn  Oblation  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  is, 

I  think,  still   further  emphasised   by  the    solemnity 

attached  to  the  lesser  Offering  of   the  bread  and  wine 

at  the    Offertory.      This   Offering    consists    of    mere 

bread  and   wine,    and  is   made  preparatory    to    the 

Consecration  and  the  great  Oblation,  and  derives  its 

importance   from  this    relation.      It  is  only  on  this 

ground  that  we  can  account  for  the  solemn  ceremonial 

accompanying  the  Offering,  as  in  the  Great  Entrance ; 

or    for    the   strong  epithets  and  terms  used  in  the 

SecSlto63   PraJers  °f  benediction.     Since  so  great  solemnity,  and 

Fasteradtes  Pravers  so  strongly  expressed,  are  used  accompanying 

loTio.^and  t^e  lesser  and  preparatory  offering,  it  naturally  follows 

11 1-  that   the   Great   Oblation,  towards  which  these   are 
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introductory  and  preparatory^  proportionately  greater, 
more  solemn,  and  august. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  concerning  the  supreme 
importance  which  is  given  in  Catholic  Liturgies  to 
the  Sacrificial  aspect  and  purpose  of  the  Eucharist,  I 
would  not  for  one  moment  be  supposed  to  depreciate 
the  Communion  use  or  purpose,  or  to  judge  it  as  of 
less  value  than  the  former.  Considered  in  one  point 
of  view  it  is  the  greater,  for  it  is  the  end  (reXo?) ;  it 
perfects  the  Sacrifice.  The  Sacrifice  opens  the  way 
of  approach  to  God  by  removing  sin,  and  by  providing 
an  abundance  of  prayers,  intercessions,  praises,  and 
thanksgivings.  In  Communion,  the  end  of  the  Sacri 
fice  is  reached.  The  worshipper  is  made  one  with 
God ;  Christ  dwells  in  him,  and  he  in  Christ ;  while,  in 
the  Chalice  of  Salvation,  he  drinks  of  the  Living 
Waters  springing  up  into  everlasting  life. 
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NOTES. 

NOTE  I. 

The  Abb($  Duchesne  is   of   opinion  that  a  successor  of 
S.  Augustine,  on  the  Throne  of  Canterbury,  viz.,  Theodore, 
who  was  a  Greek  monk  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  consolidated 
the  English  Church,  and  settled  its  Liturgical  use  and  usages. 
This  is  most  probably  true.     But,  when  the  learned  writer 
tells  us  that  the  letter  described,  I  believe  by  all  writers 
on  the  subject  from  Bede  downwards  until  now,  as  written 
by  S.  Gregory  the  Great  to  S.  Augustine,  is  certainly  un- 
authentic,  he  made  a  statement  as  surprising  as,  I  venture 
to  say,  unsupported.     Quoting  the  words  "  Things  are  not  to 
be  loved  because  of  places,  but  places  because  of  things,"  he 
says,  "  This  sentiment  witnesses  an  indifference  in  respect  of 
rites,  incompatible  with  the  Roman  spirit.  .  .  .  No  Roman, 
above  all  no  Pope,  could  have  written  it ;  but  a  man,  such 
as  Theodore,  who,  up  to  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the 
Episcopate,  had  used  the  Greek  rite,  might,  when  called  upon 
to  judge  in  a  conflict  between  two  Latin  rites,  well  have  shown 
a  spirit  of  impartiality.     I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were 
the  author  of   the  'interrogations'  of  Augustine  and  the 
'  answers  of  Gregory.'      He  might,  without   being  in  the 
least  a  *  faussaire,'  have    found  it  useful    to    give  in  this 
form  his  ideas    concerning  discipline  and  Liturgy."     The 
only  apparent  authority  for  so  astonishing  a  theory  is  that 
this   letter  was  not   found  in  the   Roman  Archives  when 
search  was  made  by  S.  Boniface  in  745.     This  surely  is  a 
slender  point  for  doubting  its  authenticity,  seeing  that  it 
is  nothing  very  uncommon  for  documents  of  a  higher  value 
than  this  to  be  found  wanting  in  such  records ;  while  the 
idea  that  the  letter  was  written  by  Archbishop  Theodore 
is  one  entirely  evolved  out  of   the  learned  Abbe's  fertile 
imagination.      The    reason    founded  on  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  rite  would  apply,  in  a  degree,  to  S.  Gregory,  who, 
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for  many  years,  resided  in  Constantinople  as  Apocrisarius  of 
the  Pope. 


II. 

The  chief  variations  in  these  Liturgies  from  the  Roman 
are : — 

I.  The  "Pascha  Annotina"  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
Gelasian  rite. 

II.  An    "  Ordo   Agentibus    Publicam    Poenitentiam  "   a 
penitential    office    for   Ash    Wednesday,  and   an    order  of 
reconciliation  for  Maundy  Thursday. 

III.  The   practice    of  communicating   people  as  well  as 
priests  in  both  kinds  (except  on  Good  Friday).     The  con 
secrated  contents  of  the  Chalice  being  administered  to  the 
people  through  a  tube,  usually  of  silver. 

IV.  Sick  or   dying  people  were  communicated  in  both 
kinds,  not  separately  but  conjointly  by  intinction. 

V.  The  solemn  rite  of  the  Episcopal  benediction  after  the 
Consecration  and  before  the  Communion,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  a  feature  in  all  the  Gallican  Liturgies. 

VI.  Every  greater  festival  and  almost  every  minor  holy 
day  had  its  proper  preface,  another  Gallican  feature. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF 


ROMAN. 


Introit. 

Kyrie,  thrice  repeated. 
Gloria  in  Excelsis. 
Salutation. 

Collect  or  Collects. 


EPISTLE. 


Gradual, 
Alleluia, 
Sequence, 
Tract. 


AMBROSIAN. 


"  Ingressa"  or  Introit. 
Sundays  in  Lent,  a  Litany. 

Mutual  salutation. 


Gloria  in  Excelsis,    as    in  the 
Roman  Liturgy. 

Kyrie,    three     times,     but    no 

Christe  Eleison. 
Prayers,  salutation  and  response. 


Prayer  "Super  populum,"  one 
or  more. 

"  Dominus  vobiscum"  and  re 
sponse. 

Prophecy. 


Psalmellus,  and  verse. 


Silence  enjoined. 


EPISTLE, 

and  after  it  the  Alleluia  and 
verse. 
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WESTERN  LITURGIES. 


MOZARABIC. 


1  Officium  "  or  Introit. 


GALLICAN. 


Gloria  in    excelsis,    except   in 
Advent  and  Lent. 


Collect,  or  First  Oratio. 


Lection    from   the  Old  Testa- 


Antiphon,    or  Introit.     Silence 
enjoined. 

Mutual  salutation. 
' '  Agios, "  corresponding  to  Tris- 
agion  of  the  Greek. 

Eyrie    by    three    Acolytes    in 
unison. 


Prophecy,      i.e.,      Canticle     of 
Zacharias. 


"  Collectio    post    prophetiam," 
viz.:     Collect    for    the    day. 
Prophetical    Lection,    but  on 
ment,  and  the  mutual  saluta-  !       Saints'  days  a  memoir  of  the 
tion  before  and  after.     Por-  |       life  and  passion  of  the  Saint 


tions  of  the  "  Benedicite  "  on 
1st  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Psallendo,  and  preparation  of 
the  elements.  In  Lent,  a 
Litany. 

"  Tradition  of  the  Symbol,"  on 
Palm  Sunday. 

EPISTLE. 


was  substituted. 
"  Responsorius." 

Song  of  the  Three  Children. 

EPISTLE. 

Lections  taken  from  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  or  from  the 
Apocalypse  during  Eastertide. 
Silence  enjoined. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF 


ROMAN. 


AMBROSIAN. 


Gospel,  with  preparatory  prayer 
and  blessing,  and  after  it, 
"  Praise  be  to  Thee,  0 
Christ." 


Creed. 
Salutation. 

"  Orenius,"  but  no  prayer. 


Offertorium. 


Secret    prayers,    at    the  First 

Oblation. 
Incense. 


"Lavabo." 


Gospel,  with  preparatory  prayer 
and  blessing.  After  the 
Gospel,  mutual  salutation. 
Eyries  and  "  antiphon,  after 
the  Gospel." 


The  deacon  exclaims,   "  Pacem 
habete,"  and  response  follows. 

"  Dominus  vobiscum,"  etc. 
Prayer,  "  Super  sindonem." 


First  Oblation,  and  secret 
prayers,  varying  from  the 
Roman,  for  the  acceptance  and 
benediction  of  the  offerings. 


The  Offertorium. 
Incense. 

Salutation. 
Creed. 
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WESTERN  LITURGIES — continued. 


MuZAKABIC. 


Gospel. 
"  Lauds." 

Before   each   lection,  a  special 
benediction  is  given. 


Dismissal  of  Catechumens. 


First  Oblation. 

While  the  "  Sacrificium  "  or  the 
"Offertorium"  is  sung  the 
Priest  asks  the  prayers  of 
the  people  thus: — "Assist 
me,  brethren,  in  your 
prayers,  and  pray  for  me  to 
God." 

The  "Lavabo,"  and  "In 
Nomine,"  etc. 

Preparatory  prayer  by  the 
Priest. 

Salutation  and  a  "bidding 
prayer,"  corresponding  to 
the  "  Praefatio  Missse  "  of  the 
Gallican  Liturgy  ;  the  Agios 
follow,  and  then  another 
prayer. 


GALLICAN. 


Gospel,  with  procession. 
Homily,  or  Sermon. 


"  Prayer  of  the  faithful,"  which 
consisted  of  a  Litany  said  by 
the  deacon. 

' '  Collectio,  Post  precem. " 
Dismissal  of  the  Catechumens. 
Praefatio  Missae. 

First  Oblation,  accompanied  by 
the  "Offertorium,"  or  by  a 
verse  called  the  "Sonum," 
while  the  "  Sancta  "  is  brought 
from  the  vestry  to  the  Altar  ; 
and  also  the  chalice  and  other 
sacred  vessels. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OP 


ROMAN. 


The   "Orate,  fratres,"  and  re 
sponse. 


Sursum  Corda. 


Preface,  and  Ter-Sanctus. 


The  Canon. 


AMBUOSIANT. 


Our  Father,    with    unvarying 
preface  and  the  Embolismus. 


The  Pax. 

Fraction  and  Commixture. 
Agnus  Dei. 


Prayer      known     as      "Super 
Oblata." 


Mutual  salutation. 


Sursum  Corda. 


Preface,  varying. 


The   Canon,    with  some  varia 
tions  from  the  Roman. 
Just  before  "  Qui  Pridie,"  the 
"  Lavabo,"  silently. 


Fraction  and  Commixture  while 
the  "Confractorium  "  is  sung. 

Our  Father,  with  Preface  and 
Embolismus. 


The  Pax. 


Agnus  Dei,  said  only  in  Masses 
for  the  dead. 
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WESTERN  LITURGIES — continued. 


MOZAKABIC. 


Diptych. 

Collect,  "  Post  nomina. " 
The  prayer,  "  Ad  pacem." 


The  Pax,  followed  by  the  Priest      "  Contestatio," 
saying,   "I  will    go  to  the  j       "  Immolatio. " 
Altar  of  God. "  Ter-Sanctus. 


GALLICAN. 


The  Pax. 

"Collect,  Post  pacem." 


Illatio,"     or 


"The  God  Who  rejoiceth  my 
youth." 

"  Aures  ad  Dominum." 

Ter-Sanctus. 
The  "Illation." 
Agios  repeated. 


The  Post-Sanctus. 

Prayer  of  Consecration. 
The  Collect,  "  Post  pridie." 
Elevation. 
Creed. 


Fraction  and  Commixture. 


Our    Father,     with     Preface, 

Embolismus  and  responses. 
"Sancta  Sanctis." 

Episcopal  benediction. 


Acts  of  praise. 


Sursum  Corda. 


The  prayer,  "Post-Sanctus." 

Canon  not  given,  but  the 
Roman  is  in  Missale  Fran- 
corum. 

"Post  secreta,"  or  "Post  mys- 
terium." 

The  Fraction  and  Commixture. 


Our  Father,  with   Preface  and 
Embolismus. 


Episcopal     benediction,     given 
sometimes  by  a  Priest. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OP 


ROMAN. 


AMBROSIAN. 


Prayer   for   the    peace    of   the  !  Prayer   for    the    peace    of    the 


Church : 
Christe. 


Domine     Jesu 


Private  prayers  of  the   Priest 
before  Communion. 


Communion     of     Priest     and 
people.     The  "  Communio." 


' '  Post  Communio. '' 
"The  Ite,  Missa  est." 

The  prayer,    "  Placeat    Tibi" 
and 

Final  blessing. 


First    fourteen     verses    of   S. 
John's  Gospel. 


Church  : 
Christe.3 


Domine       Jesu 


Prayers  by  the  Priest  before  and 
after  his  Communion. 


The  "  Transitorium  "  and  Post 
Communion. 

Mutual  salutation. 
The  Kyrie. 

Final  blessing    and    dismissal, 
"  Procedamus  cum  pace." 

"  Benedicamus  Domino." 
"  Deo  Gratias." 
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WESTERN  LITURGIES — continued. 


MOZARABIC. 


Priests'  Communion. 


Memento  for  the  dead,  but  no 
form  given. 

Communion  of  the  people,  but 

no  words  given. 
"  Communio." 

Post  Communion  Prayer. 


Salutation  and  Versicles. 


GALLICAN. 


The  Communion. 


Collectio  post  Communionem. 


"  Consummatio  Missaae.' 


GLOSSARY  OF  LITURGICAL  TERMS. 


A 

Actio  (Rom.).     The  Roman  term  for  the  Canon  of  the  Mass. 
"  Ad  Clausum  Paschse."    The  octave  of  Easter  or  Low  Sunday. 
"Ad  Complendum."    A  prayer  for  communicants  said  by  the 

priest  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 
"AdFontes."    A  prayer  in  the  Leofric  Missal,  said  during  the 

octave  of  Easter,  for  the  perseverance  of  those  lately  baptised. 
' '  Ad  Populum. "    A  prayer  for  the  people  said  by  the  priest  at  the 

end  of  the  Mass. 
Agape.     The  Love-Feast  of  the  Early  Church,  originally  preceding 

the  Eucharist. 
Agios  (Gall. ).     Name   for  an   anthem  in   the   Gallican   Liturgy, 

similar  to  the  Trisagion  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Alleluia.  An  anthem  which  follows  the  Gradual. 
Ambo.  A  raised  desk  placed  in  the  choir,  from  which  the  Lections 

were  read. 

Ampulla.     A  vessel  for  holding  the  Consecrated  Bread. 
Amula.     A  small  cruet  in  which  the  people  made  their  offering  of 

wine. 
Anaphora  (East).     That  portion  of  the  Liturgy  which  contains 

the  Consecration,  the  Oblation,  and  Great  Intercession. 
Annotina.     The  name  given  to  the  Mass  offered  for  those  who  had 

been  baptised  at  Eastertide,  in  the  previous  year. 
Antidoron.     In  the  Greek  Church,  the  bread  which  is  blessed  but 

not  consecrated,  and  is  given  to  those  who  do  not  communicate. 
Antiphon.     A   verse,   or  verses,   sung  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Mass,  answering  to  the   Introit.      In   some  Liturgies   it   was 

also  sung  after  the  Gospel,  and  known  as  the  "Antiphon  of  the 

Gospel." 
Antiphonal  sing-ing-.     Alternate  singing — (i.)  of  the  two  sides, 

the  decani  and  cantoris,  of  a  choir  ;  (ii.)  of  the  men's  voices  and 

of  boys'  and  women's  voices. 
A n tiphonary .     A  book  containing  the  Antiphons  used  in  the  Mass 

and  in  the  Divine  Office. 
Apocrisarius.     A  legate  of  the  pope. 
Apologia  (Sacerdotis).     A  prayer  of  penitence  said  by  the  priest 

before  his  Communion. 
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Atrium.     A  court  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  from  which  doors 

opened  into  the  narthex. 
Aumbry.     A  cupboard  in  the  wall  in  which  the  holy  vessels  were 

kept,  and,  in  some  churches,  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Aurium  apertio.     A  service  for  Catechumens  in  preparation  for 

Baptism. 

B 

Baldachino.     A  canopy  over  the  altar  supported  by  four  pillars. 
Basilica.     The  earliest  form  of  a  Christian  Church,  consisting  of  an 

apsidal  Sanctuary  (Bema),  Choir  and  Nave. 
Bema.     The  Sanctuary  or  Presbytery  in  the  Roman  Basilicas. 
Benediction  (Epis.).     A  blessing  given  by  the  Bishop  after  the 

"Our  Father,"  and  before  the  Communion,  so  that  those  who 

did  not  wish  to  communicate  might  depart. 
'Benedictus   qui  venit."      The  addition  to  the  Ter-Sanctus 

found  in  all  Liturgies. 

C 

Calix  major.     The  larger  chalice  used  in  the  Ordines  Romani. 
Cancelli.     A  screen  separating  the  Sanctuary  from  the  Choir. 
Canon  ( Rom. ).     ( Vide  Anaphora. ) 

Capitulary.     A  code  of  ecclesiastical  canons  or  royal  laws. 
Capsa.     A  case,  sometimes  shaped  like  a  tower,  containing  the 

Fermentum  or  Sancta. 

Catechumen.     One  under  instruction,  preparatory  to  baptism. 
Catholica.     The  prayer  in  the  Eastern  Syrian  Liturgy,  said  by  the 

priest  while  the  Fraction  is  made. 
Catnolicon  (Copt).     A  Lection  in  the  Coptic  Liturgy  taken  from 

the  Cat  holic  Epistles. 

Ceremoniale,     A  book  of  rubrical  directions. 
Cherubic  Hymn.     A  hymn  sung  in  the  Eastern  Liturgies  at  the 

Great  Entrance. 
Ciborium.     (i.)  A  Baldachino.     (ii.)  A  chalice,  with  a  cover,  for 

holding  the  Blessed  Sacrament,     (iii.)  A  receptacle  for  relics. 

(iv. )  A  pendant  tabernacle,  often  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 
Ccenaculum.     (i.)  A  refectory  of  a  monastery,     (ii.)  The  upper 

chamber  of  the  Last  Supper. 
Collect.     Originally  a  prayer  said  at  the  Roman  Stations,  over  the 

people  collected  in  the  church  from  which  the  procession  started. 
Collectio  post  Communionem.     The  same  as  the  Post  Com 
munion  ;  the  prayer  said  after  the  Communion. 
Collectio  post  Precem.     The  collect  said  in  the  Gallican  Liturgy 

before  the  Dismissal  of  the  Catechumens. 
Collectio  post  Prophetiam.     The  collect  for  the  day,  said  after 

the  Benedictus  and  before  the  Epistle,  in  the  Gallican  Liturgy. 
Collectio  post  Nomina.     The  collect  said  after  the  names  in  the 

Diptychs  have  been  read,  in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy. 
Commixture.     The  solemn  mingling  of  the  Consecrated  Elements 

of  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  chalice. 
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Coxnmunio.     An  anthem  sung  during  the  communion  of  the  people. 

Competentes.     The  highest  order  of  Catechumens. 

Concelebration.  The  act  by  which  two  or  more  priests  simultane 
ously  consecrate  the  Eucharist. 

Conditorium.     (i. )  A  tomb,     (ii.)  A  cupboard. 

Confession.  A  place  below  the  altar  where  the  relics  of  saints  are 
preserved. 

Confirm.  A  word  used  in  the  ' '  Ordines  Romani "  to  signify  the 
giving  of  the  chalice  to  the  communicants. 

Confraction.     ( Vide  Fraction. ) 

Confractorium.  An  anthem  in  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy,  sung 
during  the  Fraction. 

Consecration.  A  word  used  to  denote  not  only  the  benediction 
by  which  the  Elements  are  made  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ ;  but  also  the  ritual  mingling  of  the  Consecrated  Ele 
ments,  or  the  Commixture. 

Consignation.  The  signing  of  one-half  of  the  Host  with  the  other 
half,  after  it  had  been  dipped  in  the  Chalice. 

Consummatio  Missae  (Gall.).  The  thanksgiving  prayer  at  the 
end  of  the  Mass,  in  the  Gallican  Liturgy. 

Contest atio  (Gall. ).  The  name  given  to  the  Preface  in  the  Gallican 
Liturgy. 

Corban.     An  Arabic  name  for  the  holy  Eucharist. 

Corporal.  A  square  of  fine  linen  or  silk  on  which  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  placed. 

Credence.  A  small  table  beside  the  altar  on  which  the  sacred 
vessels  were  placed.  In  the  East  there  were  two  Credence  tables, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  altar  ;  one  for  the  sacred  vestments,  the 
altar  vessels,  and  the  mass  books,  in  readiness  for  the  Celebra 
tion  ;  on  the  other  the  bread  and  wine  were  placed.  The  former 
was  called  the  Diaconicon,  and  the  latter  the  Prothesis. 

D 

Defensor.     An  officer  in  the  Papal  Court. 
Diaconicon.      ( Vide,  Credence. ) 
Diaconium  (churches).     Churches  in  Rome  attached  to  a  hospital,  in 

which  the  Deacon  distributed  alms. 
Diptych.      A    list    of   the    names    of   the    living    and    departed 

commemorated  in    the    Eucharist,    written   on    two   leaves  or 

tablets. 

Disc.     The  Greek  word  for  the  Paten. 

Divine  office.     The  daily  offices  contained  in  the  Breviary. 
"Dominica  Vacat."    The  name  given  in  the  Leofric  Missal  to 

the  Sundays  in  the  Advent  and  Lent  Ember  weeks. 
Dominicale.     A  square  of  white  linen  which  the  women  held  over 

their  hands,  and  on  which  they  received  the  Sacrament  of  the 

Lord's  Body. 
Doors.     The  ' '  Holy  Doors  "  in  the  centre  of  the  Iconostasis,  leading 

from  the  choir  of  the  Church  to  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  smaller 

doors  at  the  sides. 
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E 

Ectene.  The  Litany  which  the  deacon  repeats  in  the  Mass  before 
the  Anaphora. 

Elevation  of  the  Host.  In  the  Western  Liturgies  at  the  Conse 
cration  and  at  the  end  of  the  Canon  ;  in  the  Eastern  Liturgies, 
at  the  ' '  Sancta  Sanctis  !  " 

Embolismus.  The  extension  of  the  last  clause  of  the  "Our 
Father,"  viz.,  "  Deliver  us  from  evil  "  ;  which  is  found  in  most 
Liturgies. 

Energumen.     A  person  under  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit. 

Entrance,  (i. )  The  Great  Entrance.  The  bringing  in  of  the  Elements 
by  the  Priest  and  Deacon,  (ii.)  The  Little  Entrance.  The  bring 
ing  in  of  the  Book  of  the  Gospels  by  the  Deacon. 

Epiclesis.  The  solemn  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
Elements. 

Episcopal  Benediction.     ( Vide  Benediction. ) 

Eulogia.  Bread  offered  and  blessed  in  the  Eucharist,  but  not  conse 
crated  ;  and  sent  from  one  Bishop  to  another,  as  a  token  of  charity. 

Exarch.     The  Bishop  next  in  rank  to  a  Patriarch. 

Exedra.  A  building  distinct  from  the  main  body  of  the  Church, 
yet  within  its  bounds  :  e.  g.  a  Baptistery. 

F 
Farcing-.     Matter  intercalated  into  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Kyries 

and  other  parts  of  the  Liturgy. 
Fermentum.     A  Host,  which  had  been  consecrated  in  a  previous 

Mass,  and  used  at  the  Commixture. 
Filiola(Moz.).     The  Chalice  Veil. 
Fraction.     The  solemn  breaking  of  the  Consecrated  Bread. 

G 
Gradual.     An  anthem  sung  between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  on  the 

steps  of  the  ambo. 

Great  Entrance.     ( Vid"  Entrance. ) 
Great  Intercession.     ( Vide  Intercession. ) 

H 

Hearers,    (i. )  Catechumens,    (ii. )  The  second  order  of  the  Penitents. 
Homily.     A  written  sermon,  usually  read  by  the  Deacon. 
Hostia.     The  Consecrated  Bread  in  the  Eucharist,  i.e.,  the  Sacrifice. 
Hymn,  Cherubic.     ( Vide  Cherubic. ) 

I 
Iconostasis.     The  screen  which,  in  Eastern  churches,  separates  the 

choir  from  the  sanctuary.     The  name  is  derived  from  the  icons 

which  were  always  painted  on  this  screen. 
Illation  (Moz.).     The  name  in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  for  the  Preface 

to  the  "Ter-Sanctus." 
Immolation  (Gall. ).     The  name  given  to  the  Preface  in  the  Gallicau 

Liturgy. 
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In  Ccena  Domini.     Maundy  Thursday. 

Ingressa  (Ambr.).     The  name  in  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy  for  the 

Introit. 
Intercession,  The  Great.     The  solemn  prayers  offered  for  the 

living  and  the  dead  before  or  after  the  Great  ( )blation. 
Intinction.     The  act  of  placing  the  consecrated  Host  in  the  chalice, 

in  preparation  for  the  communion  of  the  people,  to  whom,  in 

the  Eastern  Church,  the  consecrated  elements  are  administered 

together,  with  a  spoon. 
Introit  (Rom.).     The  anthem  sung  at  the  approach  of  the  priest  to 

the  altar. 

Invocation.     ( Vide  Epiclesis. ) 
Ite,  Missa  Est  (Rom. ).     The  form  of  dismissal  of  the  people  in 

the  Roman  Liturgy. 

K 
Karazutha.     The  name  given  to  the  Ectene,  or  deacon's  Litany,  in 

the  Eastern  Syrian  Liturgy. 
Kiss  of  Peace.     A  mutual  embrace  during  the  Mass,  by  which  the 

Faithful  testified  to  the  brotherly  love  that  ought  to  exist  among 

them. 
Koinonicon  (Greek).     An  anthem  sung  by  the  choir  just  before 

the  Communion  ;  corresponding  to  the  Latin  "  Communio." 
Kurshaka.     A  prayer   following  the  Triumphal    Hymn,    in  the 

Eastern  Syrian  Liturgy. 
Kyrie.      The    shorter  Litany ;    in    some  Liturgies    it  was   often 

repeated  during  the  Mass. 

L 
Laudes.     Solemn  prayers  which  were  sung  or  chanted  after  the 

Gospel  in  Moz.  Liturgy. 
Lavabo.     The  ritual  washing  of  the  fingers  of  the  priest  before  the 

Consecration. 

Lectionary.     A  book  containing  the  Lections. 
Little  Entrance.     ( Vide  Entrance. ) 
Liturgy.     (Vide  Part  I.  pp.  1  and  2.) 

M 
Maronite.     A  Syrian  tribe  inhabiting  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  and 

Anti-Lebanon.      They  were  originally   Monothelites,  but  were 

later  on  united  to  Rome,  though  allowed  considerable  freedom. 
Matran.     The  name  given  in  Eastern  Syria  to  a  Metropolitan,  who 

has  no  suffragans. 
Melchites.     A  name  given  to  the  orthodox  Christians  in  the  East, 

as  distinguished  from  the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians. 
Missa.     The  word  given  in  the  West  to  the  Eucharistic  Service. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  two  main  parts  of  the  Liturgy,  viz.  Missa 

Catechumenorum,  and  Missa  Fidelium. 
Missa  Catechumenorum.     That  part  of  the  service  at  which 

Catechumens  and  Penitents  might  be  present. 
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Missa  Defunctomm.  A  Mass  said  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
the  departed. 

Missa  Fidelium.  The  latter  part  of  the  Mass  at  which  only  the 
Faithful  might  be  present. 

Missa  Offerentium  (Moz. ).  The  Lesser  Missal,  i.e. ,  the  common  of 
every  Mass  in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy. 

Missa  Praesanctificatorum.  A  Mass  in  which  there  is  no  Con 
secration,  but  Communion  is  made  with  the  Consecrated 
Elements  reserved  from  a  previous  day. 

Missa  pro  Scrutinio.  A  Mass  during  which  the  Catechumens, 
about  to  be  baptised,  are  examined. 

Missa  Vespertina.    A  late  Mass  which  was  celebrated  on  Fast- days. 

Missa  Votiva.  A  Mass  said  out  of  special  devotion,  beyond  the 
regular  service  of  the  day. 

Missse.     The  variable  parts  of  the  Mass  :  Collects,  Prefaces,  etc. 

Missal.  The  book  that  contains  all  that  is  required  for  the  Celebra 
tion  of  the  Mass. 

Mixture.  The  mingling  of  a  little  water  with  the  wine  in  the 
chalice. 

Mutual  Salutation.     ( Vide  Kiss  of  Peace. ) 

N 

Narthex.  The  western  part  of  the  church  to  which  the  Catechumens 
and  Penitents  were  admitted. 

0 
Oblate.     The  Host  offered  in  the  Mass,  which  is  blessed  but  not 

consecrated. 
Offerenda  (Ambr.).     The  name  for  the  Offertorium  in  the  Am- 

brosian  Missal. 
Offertorium.     The  name  of  the  verse  sung  while  the  elements  are 

offered  at  the  first  oblation. 

Officium  (Moz. ).    The  name  for  the  Introit  in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy. 
Oratio  Missae  'Moz.).     The  prayer,  or  short  exhortation  to  the 

people,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Missa  Fidelium,  corresponding 

to  the  Praefatio  Missae  in  the  Gallican  Liturgy. 
Oratio  super  Sindonem.     The  prayer  said  at  the  spreading  of 

the  Corporal  at  the  Offertory. 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass.     That  portion  of  the  Mass  which  precedes 

the  Canon. 
Osculatory.     A  small  tablet  on  which  the  figure  of  our  Lord  was 

engraved.     It  was  used  at  the  Pax  when  the  personal  salutation 

was  discontinued.      The  priest  first  kissed  it,  and  then  the 

deacon,  who  passed  it  on  to  the  people. 
Osculum  Pacis.     ( Vide  Kiss  of  Peace. ) 

P 

Pain-be'iii.  Peculiar  to  the  French  church.  The  blessed  bread 
which  is  blessed  early  in  the  Mass,  and  afterwards  distributed 
to  the  people  in  their  seats. 
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Pall.  A  veil  of  linen  used  to  cover  the  chalice.  It  is  now  com 
monly  stiffened  with  cardboard  for  convenience  sake. 

Pallium.  A  long  scarf,  originally  of  lamb's  wool,  marked  with 
crosses.  It  is  worn  by  archbishops  over  the  chasuble,  passing 
round  the  shoulders,  and  tied  loosely  on  the  left  shoulder,  its 
ends  falling  nearly  to  the  ground  back  and  front. 

Parochus.     A  parish  priest. 

Paten.  The  plate  on  which  the  bread  was  offered  and  con 
secrated.  In  the  early  church  the  Patens  were  very  large, 
as  they  were  also  used  for  receiving  the  offerings  of  the 
people. 

Pax.     ( Vide,  Kiss  of  Peace. ) 

Piscina.  A  stone  basin  with  a  drain  from  it  for  the  priest  to  wash 
his  hands  in  before  Mass,  or  to  cleanse  the  sacred  vessels  in,  after 
Mass. 

Pontifical.  A  book  containing  the  ceremonies  pertaining  to  a 
bishop. 

Post  clausum  Paschae.     ( Vide  Ad  Clausum  Paschae. ) 

Post  Communio.  The  collect  said  after  the  Communion  of  the 
people. 

Post  Mysterium  (Gall.).  A  collect  said  after  the  words  of  In 
stitution  in  the  Gallican  Liturgy,  in  many  cases  very  like  the 
Epiclesis  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Post  Pridie 
of  the  Mozarabic,  and  the  Post  Secreta  of  the  Gallican  Liturgy. 

Post  Nomina  (Moz.).  The  collect  said  in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy 
after  the  names  in  the  Diptychs  have  been  repeated. 

Post  Pacem  (Gall.).  The  prayer  said  after  the  Pax  in  the  Gallican 
Liturgy. 

Post  Pridie.     ( Vide.  Post  Mysterium.) 

Post  Sanctus  (Gall.).  The  prayer  following  the  Sanctus  in  the 
Gallican  Liturgy. 

Post  Secreta.     ( Vide  Post  Mysterium. ) 

Praefatio  Missse.  A  short  exhortation  to  the  people  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Missa  Fidelium.  ( Vide  Oratio  Missre. ) 

Praelegere  (Gall.).  A  name  given  to  the  Introit  in  the  Gallican 
Liturgy,  in  the  Expositio  Brevis  of  St  Germain  of  Paris. 

Preface,  (i. )  It  immediately  follows  the  Sursum  Corda,  and  leads 
up  to  the  Ter  Sanctus.  (ii. )  The  Preface  to  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Presanctified.     (Vide  "  Missa  Presanctificatorum.") 

Presbytery.  The  eastern  end  of  the  Sanctuary  behind  the  altar, 
where  the  bishops  and  clergy  sat  in  a  semicircular  row  of 


Pro-anaphora.     The  first  part  of  the  Liturgy  according  to  the 

Eastern  use.     It  corresponds  to  the  Ordo  of  the  West. 
Procemium  (Syrian).      The  prelude  to  the  Sedra  in  the  Eastern 

Syrian  Liturgy. 
Prokeimenon.     A  versicle  and  response  sung  before  the  Epistle  in 

the  Eastern  Liturgies. 
Prophecy,     (i.)  The  lection  from  the  Old  Testament,     (ii.)  The 

name  given  to  the  Benedictus  in  the  Gallican  Liturgy. 
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Prothesis.     (i.)  The  setting  forth  of  the  elements  in  the  Eastern 

Liturgies,     (ii.)  The  table  at  which  the  offerings  were  made. 
Prose.     Another  name  for  the  Sequence ;  generally  composed  in  a 

rhythmical  style,   but   not   in  metre,  and   used   at   Penitential 

seasons. 
Protonotary.     The  chief  notary,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  pai>al 

court. 
Psallendo  (Moz.).     An  anthem  sung  between  the  Old  Testament 

Lection  and  the  Epistle  in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy. 
Psallmellus    (Ambr.).      The    same    anthem    in    the   Ambrosian 

Liturgy. 

Q 

Uuadragesimale.     The  Lent  season. 
Quatuor  Tempora.     The  four  Ember  seasons. 

R 
Begiae.     The  gates  of  the  Cancelli  or  screen  which  separates  the 

Bema  from  the  Solea. 
Begionary  Deacon.     Ecclesiastical  Rome  was  divided  into  seven 

districts  or  regions,  over  each  of  which  a  deacon  was  appointed 

to  preside. 
Basponsorius   (Gall).      The   Response  in  the  Gallican  Liturgy 

following  the  Prophetical  Lesson,  corresponding  to  the  Psallendo 

of  the  Mozarabic,  and  the  Psalmellus  of  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy. 

S 

Sacramentary.  The  book  containing  all  of  the  Mass  said  by  the 
celebrant,  i.e.,  the  Collects,  Prefaces,  and  Canon. 

Sacrificium  (Moz.).  The  same  as  the  Otfertorium  in  the  Roman 
Missal. 

Sacristy.  A  room  adjoining  the  church,  in  which  the  sacred 
ministers  vested. 

Sancta.     Another  name  for  the  Fermentum. 

Sancta  Sanctis.  The  words  used  in  all  Eastern  Liturgies  and  in 
some  Gallican  after  the  Consecration,  when  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment  is  elevated  for  the  people  to  adore. 

Sanctorale.  That  portion  of  the  Sacramentary  which  contains 
the  services  for  the  Festivals  of  the  Saints. 

Scyphus.  A  chalice,  so  named  in  the  Roman  Ordinal,  for  com 
municating  the  people. 

Secreta.  A  prayer,  or  prayers  said  ' '  secreto  "  by  the  priest  after 
the  offertory. 

Sedra  (Syrian).  A  sort  of  Hymn,  something  like  the  Latin  Prose 
in  form,  always  preceded  by  the  Procemium,  and  said  at  the 
Offertory  or  Prothesis. 

Senatorium.  The  seats  outside  the  Choir,  reserved  for  the 
Senators  and  Roman  Nobles  in  Basilican  Churches. 

Sequence.     A  hymn  sung  after  the  Gradual. 

Sindon.     ( Vide  Corporal. ) 

0 
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Solea.     The  space  in  a  Roman  Basilica  between  the  Chancel  screen 

and  the  Choir. 
Sonum  (Gall. ).     The  anthem  sung  at  the  Offertory  in  the  Gallican 

Liturgy,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Offertorium. 
Stations.     Solemn  processions  from  one  church  to  another,  during 

which  anthems  and  hymns  were  sung. 

Stational  Church.     The  church  from  which  the  Station  started. 
Stationary  Mass.     The   Mass  said  at  a  church  at  which   the 

station  halted. 
Super  Evangelium.     A  prayer  which  follows  the  Gospel  in  the 

Stowe  Missal. 
Super  Oblata  (Ambr.).     A  prayer  said  after  the   Creed  in  the 

Ambrosian  Liturgy. 
Super  Populum.     A  prayer  said  for  the  people  at  the  end  of  the 

Mass. 
Super  Sindonum  (Ambr. ).     A  prayer  said  in  the  Ambrosian  Rite 

when  the  Corporal  or  Sindon  is  spread  upon  the  altar. 
Sursum  Corda.     Said  in  all  Liturgies. 
Symbol.     The  Creed  ;  an  instruction  given  to  Catechumens. 
Symbol.     Exposition  before  Baptism. 
Symbol.     Scrutiny  of.     ( Vide  Missa  pro  Sc. ) 
Symbol.     Tradition  of  the.     (  Vide  Tradition. ) 
Synapte  (East.).     The  name  given  to  the  Deacon's  Litany  in  the 

Greek  Liturgy.     ( Vide  Ectene.) 
Synaxis.     An  assembly  of  the  Faithful  for  worship. 

T 
Temporale.     That  portion  of  the  Sacramentary  which  contains  the 

special  services  for  the  Seasons. 
Ter-Sanctus.     The    Hymn,    "Holy,    Holy,    Holy,"   etc.,    which 

precedes  the  Consecration,  as  is  followed  by  the  "  Benedictus 

qui  venit." 
Theotokos.     A  name  given  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  signify  that 

she  is  the  Mother  of  Him  who  is  both  God  and  Man. 
Thurible.     A  vessel  in  which  incense  is  swung.     A  Censer. 
Titular  Churches.     Churches  in  Rome  to  which  the  Stations  were 

made.     They  answer  to  our  Parish  Churches. 
Tract.     The  form  of  the  Gradual  used  from.Septuagesima  to  Easter 

Eve,  consisting  of  two  verses  only,  without  Alleluia. 
Tradition  of  the  Symbol.     A  solemn  instruction  on  the  Creed 

given  to  Catechumens  before  Baptism,  in  Lent  or  Holy  AVeek. 
Transitorium  (Ambr.).     An  anthem  corresponding  to  the  Roman 

"  Communio,"  sung  during  the  Communion  of  the  people,  in  the 

Ambrosian  Liturgy. 
Trecanum  (Gall. ).     The  anthem  sung  during  the  Communion  in 

the  Gallican  Liturgy. 
Tribune.  ( Vide  Ambo. ) 
Trinity  Sunday.  The  name  given  to  the  Octave  of  Pentecost  by 

Pope  Alexander  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Trisagion  (East,).     One  of  the  four  great  hymns  of  the  Eastern 
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Church,   beginning   "Holy   God,    Holy   Almighty,   Holy  and 

Immortal."     It  is  sung  at  the  Little  Entrance. 
Triumphal  Hymn.     The  same  as  the  Ter-Sanctus. 
Turgama  (East.).     A  hortatory  hymn  sung  in  the  Eastern  Syrian 

Liturgies,  between  the  Prophecy  and  the  Epistle. 

U 

Uniat.  A  community  which,  while  retaining,  with  some  modifica 
tions,  its  own  rites  and  customs,  has  submitted  to  the  Roman 
See,  and  accepted  her  dogmas. 

V 
Veil.     Prayer  of  the.     A  prayer  said  at  the  beginning  of  the 

_  Canon,  when  the  curtains  were  drawn  round  the  altar. 
Veils,     (i.)  The  cloths,  whether  of  linen  or  of  richer  material,  used 
to  cover  the  Holy  Vessels,     (ii.)  The  curtains  hung  round  the 
altar. 
Vice  Dominus.     A  steward  or  bailiff. 

Z 

Zumara  (Syr.).  Verses  or  Psalm  sung  in  the  Eastern  Syrian 
Liturgy  between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  corresponding  to  the 
Gradual  of  the  Roman,  and  the  Prokeimenon  of  the  Greek 
Liturgy. 


COEEIGENDA. 


On  page  86,  line  17,  delete  "Medium." 

On  page  192,  line  9,  for  "made"  read  "makes." 

On  title-page  of  Part  II.,  for  "  TEACIIEKS  "  read  "TEACHING. 
On  page  165,  line  20,  for  "Mass"  read  "service." 
On  page  168,  section  \.,for  "perpetuated"  read  "contained. 
On  page  137  note,  for  :'  Appolinarian  "  read.  "  Apollinarian.' 
On  page  209,  line  10,  for  "  Psallmellus  "  read  "  Psalmellus." 
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Ablutions,  ii.  71. 

Adseus,  Mar.,  i.  116  ;  Liturgy  of, 

ii.  124. 
Administration,  words  of,  ii.  47, 

85. 

Agnus  Dei,  ii.  45,  88. 
Alms,  i.  133. 
Ambon,  ii.  23. 
Amen,  the,  i.  22,  27,  133. 
Anglo-Saxon  Liturgy,  ii.  169. 
A.ntidoron,  i.  47,  59,  104. 
Apostolic  Liturgy  in  N.  T.,  i.  19- 

25. 
Apostolical  Constitutions,   i.    38, 

42,  64. 
S    Augustine  the  Great  on  1  Tim. 

iv.  1,  i.  22. 

on  the  Eucharist,  i.  51. 

on   Commemoration    of   the 

Departed,  i.  52. 
S.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,   ii. 

169,  170. 

Bangor  Antiphonary,  ii.  163,  165. 

Basilicas,  i.  25. 

—  Koman,  ii.  22-24. 

Benediction  before  the  Commun 
ion,  ii.  115,  139. 

Benedictus  Qui  venit,  i.  70,  78  ;  ii. 
34. 

in  Ethiopic  Liturgy,  i.  113. 

in  Stowe  Missal,  ii.  156. 

Bona,  Cardinal,  ii.  178. 

Boniface,  S.,  ii.  170. 

Bread  of  the  Eucharist,  i.  104  ;  ii. 
94. 

Canon,  the,  i.  62. 

in  Ambrosian  Liturgy,  ii.  82. 

in  Roman  Liturgy,  ii.  34-42. 

in  Stowe  Missal,  ii.  156. 

commencement  of,  ii.  182. 

Capsa,  ii.  25. 


Catechumens,  Dismissal  of,  i.  32. 

46,  52,  69,  127. 
Catholica,  i.  79. 
Celebration  of  the  Eucharist  only 

in  Churches,  i.  46,  48. 
—  Daily,  i.  18,  32,  48,  53. 
Celtic  Churches,  notes  on,  ii.  167. 
Charlemagne,  ii.  73. 
Chrysostom,  S.,  quoted,  i.  49-51. 

—  Prayer  of,  i.  93. 
Churches,    Primitive,  description 

of,  i.  24-32. 
Celtic,     notes     on.    ii.    167, 

168. 
Collect,  i.  69. 

origin  of,  ii.  20. 

different  names  given  to,  i'. 

27. 
Collects,    uneven  number  of,   ii. 

176. 
Mystical  reasons  of,  ii.  176 

(note). 
Commixture,  the,  ii.  45,46  (note), 

66,  83,  102. 
Commemoration  of  the  Departed. 

See  Dead. 

Saints.     See  Saints. 

Communion,  the,  i.  64,  88  ;  ii.  b'8, 

93. 
in  both   kinds,   i.    103,    114, 

133. 

Private.     See  Reservation. 

Concelebration,  ii.  63. 
Confessions  in  Liturgies,  ii.  51. 
Confirm,  as  used  in  the   Roman 

Orders,  ii.  45  (note). 
Consecration  of  Eucharist — Primi 
tive  and  Scriptural  form,  i.  23. 

as  described  by  Tertullian, 

i.  32, 

S.  Chrysostom,  i.  50. 

the  different  parts  of,  i.  63, 

71.  7S. 
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Consecration  of  Eucharist—  i'ac- 
tors  in,  i.  127. 

See  Holy  Spirit. 

Prayer  in  Mozarabic  Kite, 

ii.  111. 

Theories  of,  ii.  186. 

Consignation,  i.  73  (note),  79. 

Copts,  i.  100. 

Council  of  Neo-Csesarea  (314-325), 
i.  47. 

Nicoea  (325),  i.  47. 

Antioch  (341),  i.  47. 

Laodicsea  (between  343  and 

381),  i.  45,  46. 

Carthage  (second  and  third), 

i.  48. 

Chalcedon  (491),  why  re 
jected  by  the  Armenians,  i.  96. 

Toledo  (589),  ii.  58. 

in  Trullo  (692),  i.  65,  83. 

of  Diarnper  (1599),  i.  117. 

Deer,  Book  of,  ii.  162. 
Dimma,  Book  of,  ii.  165. 
Dismissal  of  Catechumens,  i.  32, 

46,  52,  69,  134. 

of  Unconfirmed,  i.  127. 

of    Non-Communicants,     i. 

113. 
of  the  Faithful,  forms  of,  ii. 

69. 

Dominus  vobiscurn,  i.  21. 
Duchesne,  ii.  192. 

Ectene,  the,  i.  119,  125. 

Elevation  of  Sacrament,  i.  11,  12, 
58,  129  ;  ii.  64,  184. 

Elipandus,  heresy  of,  ii.  98. 

Ember  Seasons,  ii.  17,  18. 

Entrance,  the  little,  i.  93,  100, 
108. 

the  great,  i.  58,  68. 

Epiclesis.     See  Invocation. 

Epistle — read  facing  East,  ii.  27. 

Eucharist,  referred  to  by  Justin, 
i.  27. 

Ireneeus  i.  29. 

Sacrificial  character  of,  ii. 

190. 

The  Communion,  ii.  191. 

Personal  Presence  in,  ii.  187, 

and  note.  See  also  Real  Pres 
ence. 

Kulogia,  i.  47,  50. 


Fasting  Communion,  i.  48. 
Fermentum,  ii.  50. 
Fraction,  the,  i.  20,  79  ;  ii.  66,  83. 
place  of,  ii.  8. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis,  i.  24. 

—  place   in   Syriac   Liturgy,  i. 
75. 

short  form  of,  i.  125 ;  ii.  54. 

Gospel,  the  reading  of,  i.  106,136  ; 
ii.  28,  56. 

the  Last  (so  called),  i.  97  ;  ii. 

71. 
in  Sarum  use,  ii.  181. 

Gotlis,  ii.  96. 

Gradual,  i.  119  ;  ii.  27. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  quoted,  i.  36. 

Gregory  I.,  ii'  169,  170  ;  his  influ 
ence  on  the  Canon,  ii.  8,  9,  42. 

Holy  Spirit,  the  Divine  Agent  in 
the  Consecration,  i.  92,  127, 
139  seqq.  See  also  Invocation. 

Honioousion,  i.  68. 

Hymn,  Cherubic,  i.  69. 

Triumphal,  i.  21,  44,  70. 

Iconostasis,    none    in    Armenian 

Churches,  i.  9-J. 
Ignatius,  i.  '29. 
Incense,    i.    13-16,    76,   92,    106, 

119  (note)  ;  ii.  177. 
derived       from       Apostolic 

Tradition  and    Mosaic  Law,   i. 

135  ;  ii.  53. 
Intercession,  the  Great,  i.  22,  45, 

46  ;  ii.  184. 

in  S.  James'  Liturgy,  i.  72. 

order  of,  i.  63,  138. 

Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 

Epiclesis,  i.  143-148. 

in  Irenseus,  i.  29-31. 

S.  Ephrem,  i.  35. 

Optatus,  i.  35. 

—  S.  Basil,  i.  35. 
S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 

i.  44. 

S.  Chrysostom,  i.  51. 

its  place  in  the  Consecration 

Prayer,  i.  63. 

in  S.  James'  Liturgy,  i.  71- 

in  the  Syriac  Liturgy  of  S. 

James,  i.  79. 
in  Adreus  and  Maris,  i.  122. 
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Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Malabar  Liturgy,  i.  127,  129. 

relation  between  it  and  the 

prayers  at  the  tirst  Oblation  i. 
129-142. 

comparison  of,  with  the  In 
carnation,  i.  70,  143. 

double  purpose  of,  i.  145. 

different  forms  of.  i.  151- 

162. 

traces  of,  in  Roman  Liturgy., 

ii.  36. 

Jacobites,  the,  i.  100,  110. 
James,  of  Edessa,  letter  to  Thomas 

Presbyter,  i.  54. 
Jerome,  S.,  i.  48. 
Justin  Martyr's  description  of  the 

Eucharist,  i.  27,  28. 

Karuzatha,  i.  119,  121. 
Kurshaka,  i.  122. 
Kyrie,  the,  i.  70,  88  ;  ii.  53. 
Krazer's  remarks  on,  i.  134. 

Lavabo,  the,  i.  31,  43,  120  ;  ii.  32. 

in  Sarum  Missal,  ii.  177. 

Lections,  i.  20,  38,  69,  106,  112, 

118. 

position  of,  i.  127. 

Liber  Comicus,  ii.  118. 
Lights,  Eucharistic,  i.  49,  135. 
Litany.    Deacon's,   i.  69,   70,   93, 

126.' 
Liturgies,  points  of  similarity  in 

all,  ii.  183,  184. 

difference,  ii.  185. 

teaching  of,  as  to  the  Real 

Presence,  ii.  187-189. 
Liturgy,  meaning  of,  i.  1,  2. 
of  the  Presanctitied,  i.  46,  81, 

and  note. 

of  Adseus  and  Maris  (other 
wise  of  the  Apostles). 

history  of,  i.  116. 

analysis  of,  i.  118-125. 

Ambrosian,  ii.  73  seq. 

attempts  to  displace,  ii. 

73-75. 
assimilated       to       the 

Roman,  ii.  75,  76. 
Liturgical      quotations 

from  S.  Ambrose,  ii.  76,  77. 
• general  order  of,  ii.  77, 

78. 


Liturgy,  Ambrosian,  difference 
between  it  and  the  Roman,  ii. 
87. 

American,  i.  144. 

Anglo-Saxon,  ii.  169. 

—  Armenian,   derived  from  S. 
James,  i.  89. 

— -  history  of,  i.  89,  90. 

analysis  of,  i.  91-97. 

—  of  S.  Basil,  relation  to   S. 
Chrysostom's,  i.  81. 

—  history  of,  i.  82-84. 
comparison      with     S. 

Chrysostom's,  i.  84-89. 

Celtic,  ii.  147-151. 

of  S.  Chrysostom,  origin  of, 

i.  83. 

—  comparison      of       this 
Liturgy  with  the  Liturgy  of  S. 
James,  i.  84-89. 

—  of  S.  Clement,  i.  64.  An 
example  of  Liturgical  forms  of 
the  period,  but  never  in  use. 

Coptic,  of  S.  Basil  and  S. 

Cyril,  derived  from  S,  Mark's 
and  written  originally  in  Greek, 
i.  103,  104. 

analysis  of,  i.  104-109. 

—  Eastern  Syriac,  i.  115  seq. 
Gallican,     no      entire    text 

exists,  ii.  120. 
origin    and  history  of, 

ii.  120-128. 

— codices  of,  ii.  129-132. 
Brevis  Expositio,  ii.  132. 

analysis  of,  ii.  133-140. 

of  S.  Gregory,  additions  and 

changes    in    the     Liturgy,    ii. 

6-9. 
of  S.  James,  date  of,  i.  65- 

68. 

witness  of  the  Council 

in    Trullo    and    Balsamon,    i. 

65,  66. 

of  S.  James,  Syriac,  i.  74-81. 

of  Jmnieges,  ii.  172-174. 

of  Leofric,  ii.  170-172. 

of  Malabar,  i.  116,  117,  125, 

131. 
of  S.  Mark,  completed  by  S. 

Cyril,  i.  98,  99. 

—  analysis  of,  i.  100-103. 

—  Mozarabic,  ii.  89  seq. 
different        from      the 

Roman,  ii.  89. 
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Liturgy,  Mozarabic,  Gothic  influ 
ence,  ii.  95,  96. 
S.  Isidore's  description 

of,  ii.  97,  98. 
charge  of  heresy,  ii.  98, 

99. 
attempts  to  abolish  it, 

ii.  99,  100. 
edition  of  Ximenes,  ii. 

103. 
sketch  of   Liturgy,    ii. 

104-117. 
note  on  Liber  Comicus, 

ii.  118,  119. 
Nestorian.  See  '  of  Adoeus.' 

—  Roman,  originally  (probably) 
in  Greek,  ii.  2-4. 

traditions  of  its   early 

history,  ii.  5. 
letter  of  Pope  Innocent 

I.,  ii.  6. 
letter  of  Pope  Vigilius, 

ii.  7. 
additions   and  changes 

by  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  ii.  78. 
the  "  Our  Father  "  in,  ii. 

8,9. 
differences      of     words 

of  Institution,  ii,  37,  185. 

Sarum,  ii.  174-181. 

Lavabo,  ii.  177. 

Maskell's         quotation 

from  Card.  Bona,  ii.  178. 

Pax,  ii.  179,  and  note. 

Stowe  Missal,  ii.  151-162. 

Lord's    Prayer,   the    fourth  peti 
tion,  i.  34. 
its  use  in   the   Eucharist,  i. 

45,  53,  64,  73. 
unusual     place     in     Syriac 

Liturgy  of  S.  James,  i.  75. 

—  farced,  i.  118,  125. 

—  preface  to,  i.  73,  124. 

—  said  thrice  in  the   Malabar 
Liturgy,  i.  131. 

difference    in    Roman    and 

Mozarabic  Rites,  ii.  42. 
different  modes  of  saying  it 

in  Roman  and  Greek  Liturgies, 

i.  45. 

Malabar  Liturgy,  i.  116,  117,  125- 

131. 
Malachi,  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr, 

i.  28. 


Malachi,  by  Irenceus,  i.  30. 

Marriage  confirmed  by  the  Obla 
tion,  i.e.,  of  the  Eucharist,  i. 
32. 

Melchisedec,  i.  5,  33. 

Metropolitan  (or  Archbishop)  con 
ferred  as  a  mere  title  of  honour, 
i.  110. 

Mingling  of  consecrated  and  1111- 
consecrated  wine,  ii.  67. 

Mirocles,  S. ,  ii.  73. 

Missa,  ii.  70. 

The  word  "  Mass  "  applied 

to  the  Eucharist,  ii.  77. 

Missal.     See  Liturgy. 

Mormitha,  i.  118. 

Nestorian  Churches,  i.  115. 
Non-Communicants,  dismissal  of, 
i.  123. 

Oblations  in  Eastern  Church, 
three,  i.  84. 

—  of  the  elements,  i.  139-142. 

—  the  Great  Oblation,  i.  63-71. 
Offertorium  (1),  ii.  176. 

-  (2),  ii.  178. 

Offertory  prayers,  ii.  59-61. 
Orders,  Roman,  ii.  21-34. 
Origin,  i.  36. 
on  the  Shewbread,  the  Kiss 

of  Peace,  and   S.    Timothy,   i. 

Osculum  Pacis,  i.  27,  37,  38,  43, 

46,  58  ;  ii.  65. 
Osmond,  S.,  ii.  174. 
Our  Father.     Sec  Lord's  Prayer. 

Passover,  Sacrifice  of  the,  i.  6. 
Patens   larger  than  now  in  early 

ages,  and  the  Roman  Orders,  if. 

44  (note). 
Pax,  the,  i.  12]  ;  ii.  179  and  note. 

See  Osculum  Pacis. 
Piscina,  the,  ii.  72. 
Pliny,  junior,  quoted,  i.  26. 
Post-Communion,   the,    i.  64    81 

97, 114. 
Prefaces   to   Ter  Sanctus,    ii.    62 

seq. 

to  the  Creed,  ii.  166. 

to  the  Our  Father,  i.  73  80 

87,  103,  124. 
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Presbyters  not  allowed  to  preach 

in  the  presence  of  a  Bishop,  ii. 

57. 
Prophecy    or    Lection   from    the 

0.  T.,  i.  118  ;  ii.  28  (and  note), 

79,  104. 

Prose,  the,  i.  75  ;  ii.  28. 
Prothesis,  Chapel  of,  i.  84,  139. 
Office  of,  i.  142  (note). 

Real  Presence,  the,  ii.  187. 

asserted  in  all  Liturgies,  and 

the  worship  due,  ii.  187-189. 
Reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment,  i.  27,  28. 
referred  to  by  Tertullian,  i. 

31. 

S.  Basil,  i.  35. 

inferred    by    Canon    58    of 

Laodicsea,  i.  45. 
in  the  Liturgy  of  Adieus  and 

Maris,  i.  125. 
in  both  kinds  in  the  Gelasian 

use,  ii.  14. 
Rome — Ecclesiastical  divisions  of 

the  City,  ii.  21,  22. 
Basilican  Churches  in,  ii.  22- 

24. 

Sacramentary,  meaning  of,  ii.  9. 

Gregorian,  ii.  10,  11. 

Gelasian,  ii.  11-17. 

Leonine,  ii.  17-19. 

Sacrifice,  Institution  and  meaning 
of,  i.  3,  4. 

of  Melchisedec,  i.  5,  33. 

—  Mosaic,  i.  6-16. 

the   prominent   idea    in 

Eastern  Liturgies,  i.  138. 

Saints   Commemoration  of,  i.  72, 
150. 

S.  Augustine  on,  i.  o2. 

in 'the  Armenian  Litur 
gy,  i.  96. 

-  in  the  Ethiopic  Liturgy, 

L  prayers  to,  i.  68, 102  ;  ii.  158. 

relics  of,  ii.  23,  52. 


all 


Sancta,  meaning  and   use  of,    ii. 

25,  43,  50  seq. 
Sancta  sanctis,  i.  45. 
in  the  Greek  Liturgy  of  S. 

James,  i.  73. 
Syriac  Liturgy  of  S.  James, 

i.  80. 

—  Liturgy  of  S.  Chrysostom,  i. 

87. 
in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  ii. 

115. 
Sanctuary,    Anthem    of    the,    i. 

118. 

Veil  before  the,  ii.  33. 

Scyphus,  ii.  32,  46. 

Secreta,  ii.  178. 

Secreta,  meaning  of,  ii.  33  (note). 


Sedra,  i.  75. 

Sequence,  ii.  28. 

Sermon,  ii.  30,  57. 

Shewbread,  i.  12,  13,  37. 

Simeon  of  Thessalonica,  i.  56, 147. 

Sonum,  ii.  135. 

Stations,  ii.  11,  19-24. 

Stowe  Missal,  ii.  151-162. 

Sursum  Corda,  the,  i.  34,  43,  53  ; 

ii.  137. 

Synapte,  i.  70. 
Synaxis,  i.  18. 

Ter  Sanctus.     See  Hymn,  Trium 
phal. 
Tertullian  on  the  Liturgy,  i.  31, 

32. 
Theodore  of  Canterbury,  ii.  170. 

—  of  Mopsuestia,  i.  115. 
Theotokos,  i.  68. 
Traditio  Symboli,  ii.  15,  105. 
Traducianism,  i.  93. 
Trisagion,  i.  57,  68,  69  ;  ii.  133. 
Turgama,  i.  119. 

Veil,  Prayer  of  the,  i.  22,  70,  106, 

120  ;  ii.  33. 
Vestments  of  Priests,  Armenian, 

i.  91. 

Vitiges,  the  Goth;  ii.  18. 
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